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PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 

PART ir. 

BOOK III. SECT. III. 

Of the spasmodic AFFECTIONS 
IN THE NATURAL FUNCTIONS. 

C H A P. VIII. 

Of the Pyrosis, or what is named 
IN Scotland the Water-Brash. 

MCCCCXXVII. 

^ HE painful fenfations referred to the 
-2- ftomach, and which are probably 
occafioned by real afFe( 5 lions of this organ, 
YoL.IV. B 


are 
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are of different kinds. Probably they pro¬ 
ceed from affedlions of different natures, 
and fhould therefore be diftinguifhed by 
different appellations; but I muft own 
that the utmofl precifion in this matter 
will be difhcult. In my effay towards a 
methodical Nofology, I have, however, at¬ 
tempted it. For thofe pains that are either 
acute and pungent, or accompanied with 
a fenfe’ of diftention, or with a fenfe of 
conflri6:ion, if they are at the fame time 
not attended with any fenfe of acrimony 
or heat, I employ the appellation of Ga- 
flrodynia. To exprefs thofe painful or 
uneafy fenfafions which feem to arife from 
a fenfe of acrimony irritating the part, or 
from fuch a fenfe of heat as the applica¬ 
tion of acrids, whether externally or in¬ 
ternally applied, often gives, 1 employ the 
term of Cardialgia ; and by this I particu¬ 
larly mean to denote thofe feelings which 
are expreffed by the term Heartburn in 

the 
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the Eriglifli language. I think the term 
Soda has been commonly employed by 
pra(flical writers to exprefs an afFedlion 
attended with feelings of the latter kind. 

MCCCCXXVIII. 

Befide the pains denoted by the terms 
Gaftrodynia, Periadynia, Cardiaigia, and 
Soda, there is, I think, another painful 
fenfation different from all of thefe, which 
is named by Mr Sauvages Pyrofis Suecica; 
and his account of it is taken from Lin¬ 
naeus, who names it Cardiaigia Sputatoria. 
Under the title of Pyrofis Mr Sauvages has 
formed a genus, of which the whole of the 
fpecies, except the eighth, which he gives 
under the title of Pyrofis Suecica, are ail of 
them fpecies of the Gaftrodynia or of the 
Cardiaigia ; and if there is a genus to be 
formed under the title of Pyrofis, it can in 
my opinion comprehend only the fpecies I 
B 2 have 
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have mentioned. In this cafe, indeed, I 
own that the term is not very proper; 
bnt my averfion to introduce new names 
has made me continue to employ the term 
of Mr Sauvages. 

MCCCCXXIX. 

The Gaftrodynia and Cardialgia I judge 
to be for the moft part fymptomatic af- 
fedlions; and therefore have given them 
no place in this work: but the Pyrolis, as 
an idiopathic difeafe, and never before 
treated of in any fyftem, I propofe to treat 
of here. 

MCCCCXXX. 

It is a difeafe frequent among people in 
lower life ; but occurs alfo, though more 
rarely, in people of better condition. 
Though frequent in Scotland, it is by no 


means 
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ftieaiis fo frequent as Linnaelis reports it 
to be in Lapland. It appears mod com¬ 
monly in perfons under middle age, but 
feldom in any perfons before the age of 
puberty. When it has once taken place, 
it is ready to recur occafionally for a long 
time after ; but it feldom appears in per¬ 
fons confiderably advanced in life. It af- 
fedls both fexes, but more frequently the 
female. It fometimes attacks pregnant 
women, and fome women only when they 
are in that condition. Of other women, 
it more frequently affeids the unmarried; 
and of the married, mod frequently the 
barren. I have had many indances of its 
occurring in women labouring under ^ 
|luor albus. 

MCCCCXXXI. 

The fits of this difeafe ufually come on 
in the morning and forenoon, when the 
B 3 domach 
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Romach is empty. The firft fymptom of 
it is a pain at the pit of the ftomach, with 
a fenfe of conftricRion, as if the ftomach 
was drawn towards the back; the pain is 
increafed by raifing the body into an ereR 
pofture, and therefore the body is bended 
forward. This pain is often very fevere ; 
and, after continuing for fome time, it 
brings on an erudlation of a thin watery 
fluid in confiderable quantity. This fluid 
has fometimes an acid tafte, but is very 
often abfolutely infipid. The enuftation is 
for fome time frequently repeated; and 
does not immediately give relief to the 
pain which preceded it, but does fo at 
length, and puts an end to the fit. 

Mcqccxxxn. 

The fits of this difeafe commonly come 
on without any evident exciting caufe; 
^nd I have not found it fteadily connec¬ 
ted 
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ted with any particular diet. It attacks 
perfons ufing animal food, but I think 
more frequently thofe living on milk and 
farinacea. It feems often to be excited 
by cold applied to the lower extremities 
and is readily excited by any confider- 
able emotion of mind. It is often with¬ 
out any fymptoms of dyfpepha. 

MCCCCXXXIII. 

The nature of this affedion is not very 
obvious ; but I think it may be explain¬ 
ed in this manner: It feems to begin by 
a fpafm of the mufcular fibres of the flo- 
mach; which is afterwards, in a certain 
manner, communicated to the blood-vef- 
fels and exhalants, fo as to increafe the 
impetus of the fluids in thefe veflels, whilo 
a conftridion takes place on their extre¬ 
mities. While therefore the increafed im- 
B 4 petus 
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petus determines a greater quantity than 
ufual of fluids into thefe veflels^ the con- 
flridlion upon their extremities allows 
only the pure watery parts to be poured 
out, analogous, as I judge, in every re- 
fpe(fl, to what happens in the diabetes hy- 
flericus. 

MCCCCXXXIV. 

The pradlice in tliis difeafe is as difli-« 
cult as the theory. The paroxyfm is only 
to be certainly relieved by opiuna.' Other 
antifpaflnodics, as vitriolic ether and vo-* 
latile alkali, are fbmetimcs of iervice, but 
not conftantly fo. Although opium and 
other antifpafmbdics relieve the fits, they 
have no elFedl in preventing their recur¬ 
rence. For this purpofe, the whole of 
the remedies of dyfpepfia have been em¬ 
ployed without fuccefs. Of the ufe of 

thQ 
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the nux vomica, mentioned as a reme¬ 
dy by Linnasus, I have had no expe-* 
rience. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of THE Colic. 


MCGCCXXXV. 

T he principal fymptom of this dif- 
eafe, is a pain felt in the lower belly. 
It is feldom fixed and pungent in one part, 
but is a painful diftention in fome 
meafure fpreading over the whole of 
the belly; and particularly with a fenfe 
of twilling or wringing round the navel. 
At the fame time, with this pain, the navel 

and 
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and teguments of the belly are frequently 
drawn inwards, and often the mufcles of 
the belly are fpafmodically contraded, and 
this in feparate portions, giving the ap¬ 
pearance of a bag full of round balls. 

MCCCCXXXVI. 

Such pains, in a certain degree, fome- 
times occur in cafes of diarrhoea and cho¬ 
lera; but thefe are lefs violent and more 
tranfitory, and are named Gripings. It is 
only when more violent and permanent, 
and attended with coftivenefs, that they 
conftitute colic. This is alfo commonly 
attended with vomiting, which in many 
cafes is frequently repeated, efpecially when 
anything is taken down into theflomach; 
and in fuch vomitings, not only the con¬ 
tents of the ftomach are thrown up, but 
alfo the contents of the duodenum, and 
therefore frequently a quantity of bile. 

MCGGCXXXVir, 
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MCCCCXXXVII. 

In fome cafes of colic, the periftah 
tic motion is inverted through the 
whole length of the alimentary canal, in 
fuch a manner that the contents of the 
great guts, and therefore ftercoraceous 
matter, is thrown up by vomiting; and the 
fame inverhon appears (till more clearly 
from this, that what is thrown into the 
redum by glyfter is again thrown out by 
the mouth. In thefe circumftances of in- 
verfion the difeafe has been named Ileus, 
or the Iliac PalFion; and tlii^s has been 
fuppofed to be a peculiar dileafe diftincd 
from colic; but to me it appears that the 
two difeafes are owing to the fame proxi¬ 
mate caufe, and have the fame fymptomS| 
only in different degree. 


MCCCCXXXVIIIt 
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> MCCCCXXXVIII. 

The colic is often without any pyrexia 
attending it. Sometimes, however, an in¬ 
flammation comes upon the part of the 
inteftine efpecially alFeded; and this in¬ 
flammation aggravates all the fymptoms of 
the difeafe, being probably what brings on 
the molt confiderable inverfion of the pe- 
riftaltic motion ; and, as the ftercoraceous 
vomiting is what efpecially diftinguiflies 
the ileus, this has been confidered as al¬ 
ways depending on an inflammation of 
the inteftines. However, I can aflirm^ 
that as there are inflammations of the in¬ 
teftines without ftercoraceous vomiting, fo 
I have feen inftances of ftercoraceous vo¬ 
miting without inflammation • and there 
is therefore no ground for diftinguiftiing 
ileus from colic, but as a higher degree of 
the fame affecftion. 


MCCGCXXXIX. 
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MCCCCXXXIX. 

The fymptoms of the colic, and the dif- 
fedlions of bodies dead of this difeafe, fliow 
very clearly, that it depends upon a fpaf- 
modic conftridlion of a part of the intes¬ 
tines ; and that this therefore is to be con- 
fidered as the proximate caufe of the dif¬ 
eafe. In fome of the diffedlions of {ierfons 
dead of this difeafe, an intus-fufception has 
been remarked to have happened; but 
whether this be conftantly the cafe in all 
the appearances of ileus, is not certainly 
determined. 

MCCCCXL. 

The colic has commonly been confidered 
as being of different fpecies, but I cannot 
follow the writers on this fubje(5t in the 
diftindlions they have eftabliftied. So far, 
however, as a difference of the remote 
I caufe 
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caufe conftimtes a difference of fpecies, a 
diftindfion may perhaps be admitted; and 
accordingly in my Nofology I have marked 
feven different fpecies: but I am well ,per- 
fuaded, that in all thefe different fpecies 
the proximate caufe is the fame, that is, a 
fpafmodic conftri(5lion of a part of the in- 
tcftines; and confequently, that in all thefe 
cafes the indication of cure is the fame, 
that is, to remove the conllri( 5 lion men¬ 
tioned. Even in the feveral fpecies named 
Stercorea^Callofa, and Calculofa^ in which the 
difeafe depends upon an obftrudlion of the 
intefline, I am perfuaded that thefe ob- 
flrudions do not produce the fymptoms of 
colic, excepting in fo far as they produce 
fpafmodic conftri6:ions of the inteftines ; 
and therefore, that the means of cure in 
thefe cafes, fo far as they admit of cure, 
muft be obtained by the fame means which 
the general indication above mentioned 
fuggefts. 


MCCCCXLI. 
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MCCCCXLI. 

The cure, then, of the colic univerfally^ 
is to be obtained by removing the fpafmot 
die conflridions of the inteftines ; and the 
remedies fuited to this purpofe may be re^ 
ferred to three general heads : 

1. The taking off the fpafm by various 
antifpafmodic powers. 

2. The exciting the adlion of the intef- 
tines by purgatives. 

3. The employing mechanical dilata¬ 
tion. 

MCCCCXLII. 

Before entering upon a more, particular 
account of thefe remedies, it will be pro¬ 
per to obferve, that in all cafes of violent 
colic, it is advifeable to pradife blood¬ 
letting ; both as it may be ufeful in ob¬ 
viating the inflammation which is com- 
3 monly 
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itlonly to be apprehended, and even as it 
may be a means of relaxing the fpafm of 
the inteftine. This remedy may perhaps 
be improper in perfons of a weak and lax 
habit, but in all perfons of tolerable vigour 
it will be a fafe remedy j and in all cafes 
where there is the leaft fufpicion of an in* 
flammation acSlually coming on, it will be 
abfolutely neceffary. Nay, it will even be 
proper to repeat it perhaps feveral times, 
if, with a full and hard pulfe, the appear¬ 
ance of the blood drawn, and the relief 
obtained by the firft bleeding, fliall autho* 
rife fuch repetition* 

MCCGCXLIII. 

The antifpafmodic powers that may be 
employed, are the application of heat in a 
dry or humid form, the application of blif* 
ters, the ufe of opium, and the ufe of mild 
oils. 

VoL. IV, 
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The application of heat, in a: dry form, 
has been employed by applying to the 
belly of the patient a living animal, or 
bladders filled with warm water, or bags 
of fubftances which long retain their heat; 
and all thefe have fometimes been applied 
with fuccefs j but none of them feem to 
me fo powerful as the application of heat 
in a humid form. 

This may be employed either by the 
immerfion of si great part of the body in 
Warm water, or by fomenting the belly 
with cloths wrung out of hot water# 
The immerfion has advantages from the 
application of it to a greater part of the 
body, and particularly to the lower extre¬ 
mities : but immerfion cannot always be 
conveniently pradifed, and fomentation 
may have the advantage of being longer 
continued; and it may have nearly all the 
benefit of immerfion, if it be at the fame 
3 


time 
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time applied both to the belly and to the 
lower extremities* 

MCCCCXLIV. 

From confidering that the teguments of 
the lower belly have fuch a connedlion 
with the inteftines, as at the fame time to 
be alFecled with fpafmodic contradlions, 
we perceive that blifters applied to the 
belly may have the efFedl of taking off the 
fpafms both from the mufcles of the belly 
and from the inteftines ; and accordingly, 
bliftering has often been employed in the 
Colic with advantage. Analogous to this, 
rubefacients applied to the belly have been 
frequently found ufefuh 

MCCCCXLV*. 

The ufe of opium in colic may feem to 
he an ambiguous remedy. Very certainly 
G 2 it 
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it may fdr fome time relieve the pain, which 
is often fo violent and urgent, that it is 
difficult to abftain from the ufe of fuch a 
remedy. At the fame time, the ufe of 
opium retards or fufpends the periftaltic 
motioh fo much, as to allow the inteftines 
to fall into conflri«flions ; and may there-, 
fore, while it relieves the pain, render the 
caufe of the difeafe more obftinate. On 
this account, and further as opium pre¬ 
vents the operation of purgatives fo often 
neceffary in this difeafe, manypradlitioners 
are averfe to the ufe of it, and fome entire¬ 
ly rejedl the ufe of it as hurtful. There 
are, however, others who think they can 
employ opium in this difeafe with much 
advantage. 

In all cafes where the colic comes 
on without any previous coftivenefs, and . 
arifes from cold, from paffions of the mind, 
or other caufes which operate efpecially on 
the nervous fyftem, opium proves a fafe 

and 
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and certain remedy; but in cafes which 
have been preceded by long coftivenefs, or 
where the colic, though not preceded by co¬ 
ftivenefs, has however continued for fbme 
days without a ftool, fo that a ftagnation 
of faeces in the colon is to be fufpeded, 
the ufe of opium is of doubtful effeft. In 
fuch cafes, unlefs a ftool has been fir ft 
procured by medicine, opium cannot be 
employed but with fome hazard of ag¬ 
gravating the difeale. However, even in 
thofe circumftances of coftivenefs, when, 
without inflammation the violence of the 
fpafm is to be fufpeftedj when vomiting 
prevents the exhibition of purgatives, and 
when with all this the pain is extremely 
urgent, opium is to be employed, not only 
as an anodyne, but alfo as an antifpafmo- 
dic, neceffary to favour the operation of pur¬ 
gatives ; and may be fo employed, when, 
either at the fame time with the opiate, 
Q 3 or 


or not long after it,, a purgative Can be ex¬ 
hibited. 

Is the hyofciamus, as often flrowing^ 
along with its narcotic, a purgative qua¬ 
lity, better fuited to this difeafe thaq 
opium ? 

MGCCCXLVI. 

It is feemingly on good grounds that 
feveral pr'aclitioners have recommended 
the large ufe of mild oils in this difeafe, 
both as antifpafmodics and as laxatives ; 
and, where the palate and ftomach could 
admit them, I have found them very ufe- 
ful. But, as there are few Scotcifh ftomachs 
that can admit a large ufe of oils, I have 
had few opportunities of employing them. 

MCCCCXLVII. 

"iphe fecond fet of remedies adapted tQ 

the 
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the cure of colic, are purgatives; which, 
by exciting the a( 5 lion of the inteftines, ei¬ 
ther above or below the obftru( 5 led place, 
may remove the eonhridion ; and there¬ 
fore thefe purgatives may be given either 
by the mouth, or thrown by glyfter into 
the anus. As the difeafe is often feated in 
the great guts; as glyfters, by having a 
more fudden operation, may give more im¬ 
mediate relief; and as purgatives given by 
the mouth are ready to be rejeded by vo¬ 
miting ; fo it is common, and indeed pro¬ 
per, to attempt curing the colic in the firft 
place by glyfters. Thefe may at firft be 
of the mildeft kind, confifting of a large 
bulk of water, with fome quantity of a 
mild oil; and fuch are fometimes fuffi- 
ciently efficacious: however, they are not 
always fo ; and it is commonly neceffary 
to render them more powerfully ftimulant 
by the addition of neutral falts, of which 
the moft powerful is the' common or ma- 
C 4 rine 
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rine fait. If thefe faline glyfters, as fome-* 
times happens, are rendered again too 
quickly, and on this account or otherwife 
are found ineffedlual, it may be proper, in- 
Read of thefe falts, to add to the glyfters 
an infufion of fenna, or of fome other pur¬ 
gative that can be extradled by water. The 
antimonial wine may be fometimes em¬ 
ployed in glyfters with advantage. Hardly 
any glyfters are more eftedual than thofe 
made of turpentine properly prepared. 
When all other injedions are found inef- 
fedual, recourfe is to be had to the injec¬ 
tion of tobacco-fmoke; and, when even 
this fails, recourfe is to be had to the me¬ 
chanical dilatation to be mentioned here¬ 
after. 

MCCCCXLVIII. 

As glyfters often fail altogether in re- 
Ueving this difeafe, and as even when they 

give 
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give feme relief they are often imperfedh 
in producing a complete cure; fo it is ge¬ 
nerally proper, and often neceflary, to at¬ 
tempt a more entire and certain cure by 
purgatives given by the mouth. The more 
powerful of thefe, or, as they are called, 
the Draftic Purgatives, may be fometimes 
neceffary ; but their ufe is to be avoided, 
both becaufe they are apt to be rejeded 
by vomiting, and becaufe when they do 
not fucceed in removing the obftrudion 
they are ready to induce an inflammation. 
Upon this account it is ufual, and indeed 
proper, at leaft in the firfl: place, to employ 
the milder and lefs inflammatory purga¬ 
tives. None have fucceeded with me 
better than the cryftals of tartar, becaufe 
this medicine may be conveniently given 
in fmall but repeated dofes, to a confider- 
able quantity; and under this manage¬ 
ment it is the purgative lead ready to be 

rejeded 
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Tejeifled by vomiting, and much lefs fo 
than the other neutral falts. If a ftronger 
purgative be required, jalap, properly pre¬ 
pared, is lefs offenfive to the palate, and 
fits better upon the ftomach, than mqft 
other powerful purgatives. On many oc- 
cafions of colic, nothing is more elFedually 
purgative than a large dofe of calomel. 
3 ome praditioners have attempted to re¬ 
move the obflru6;ion of the inteftines 
by antimonial emetics exhibited in fmall 
dofes, repeated at proper intervals ; and 
when thefe dofes are not entirely rejedled 
by vomiting, they often prove effeclual 
purgatives. 

When every purgative has failed, the 
adlion of the inteftines has been ejEFedlually 
excited by throwing cold water on the 
lower extremities. 


MCCCCXLI5Ct 
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MCGGCXLIX. 

The third means of overcoming the 
fpafm of the inteftines in this difeafe, is 
by employing a mechanical dilatation; 
and it has been frequently fuppofed that 
quicklilver given in large quantity, might 
operate in this manner. I have not, how¬ 
ever, found it fuccefsful; and the theory 
of it is with me very doubtful. Some au¬ 
thors have mentioned the ufe of gold and 
Jilver pills, or balls, fwallowed down; but 
I have no experience of fuch pradlices, and 
I cannot fuppofe them a probable mean^ 
of relief. 

MGGCGL. 

Another means of mechanical dilatation, 
and a more probable meafure, is by injec¬ 
ting a large quantity of warm water by 
a proper fyringe, which may throw it 

with 
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with fome force, and in a continued ftream, 
into the redlum. Both from the experi¬ 
ments reported by the late Mr de Haen, 
and from thofe I myfelf have had occafion 
to make, I judge this remedy to be one of 
the molt powerful and effecflual. 

MCCCCLI. 

I have now mentioned all the feveral 
means that may be employed for the cure 
of the colic, confidered as a genus ; but 
before I quit this fubje( 5 l, it may be ex¬ 
pelled chat I Ihould take notice of fome 
of the fpecies which may feem to require 
a particular confideration. In this view it 
may be expedled that I fliould efpeeially 
take notice of that fpecies named the Colic 
of Poitou, and particularly known in Eng- 
land by the name of the Devonfhire Co¬ 
lic. 


MCCCCLII, 
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MCCCCLII. 

This fpecies of the difeafe is certainly a 
peculiar one, both in refpe( 5 l of its caufe 
and its effedls ; but, as to the firft, it has 
been lately fo much the fubjeifl of invefti- 
gation, and is fo well afcertained by the 
learned phyficians Sir George Baker and 
Dr Hardy, that it is unnecefTary for me to 
fay any thing of it here. 

With refpedl to the cure of it, fo far as 
it appears in the form of a colic, my want 
of experience concerning it does not allow 
me to fpeak with any confidence on the 
fubjedl; but, fo far as I can learn from 
others, it appears to me, that it is to be 
treated by all the feveral means that I have 
propofed above for the cure of colic in ge¬ 
neral. 

How far the peculiar effeds of this dif¬ 
eafe are to be certainly forefeen and ob¬ 
viated, I have not properly learned j and I 

muft 
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muft leave the matter to be determined by 
thofe -who have had fufficient experience 
in it* 


C H A P. 
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MCCCCLIII* 

I N this difeafe, a vomiting and purging 
(Joi^curring togetherj or frequently al¬ 
ternating with one another* are the chief 
fymptoms. The matter rejedled both up- 
x/vards and downwards appears manifeftly 
to confift chiefly of bile. 


MCCCCLIV. 
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From this laft circumftance I conclude, 
that the difeafe depends upon an increafed 
fecretion of bile, and its copious efFufion 
into the alimentary canal; and, as in this | 
it irritates and excites the motions above- 
mentioned, I infer, that the bile thus ef- 
fufed in larger, quantity is at the fame 
time alfo of a more acrid quality. This 
appears like wife from the violent and very 
painful gripings that attend the difeafe, 
and which we can impute only to the vio¬ 
lent fpafmodic, contradions of the intef- 
tines that take place here. Thefe fpafms 
^e commonly communicated to the ab¬ 
dominal mufclCs, .and very frequently to 
thofe of the extremities. 

MCCCCLV. 

In the manner now defcribed, the dif* 
* eafe 
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eafe frequently proceeds with great vio¬ 
lence, till the ftrength of the patient is 
greatly, and often fuddenly, weakened; 
while a coldnefs of the extremities, cold 
fweats, and faintings coining on, an end 
is put to the patient’s life, fometimes in 
the courfe of one day. In other cafes the 
difeafe is lefs violent, continues for a day 
or two, and then ceafes by degrees; tho* 
fuch recoveries feldom happen without 
the ailiftance of remedies. 

MCCCCLVI. 

The attacks of this difeafe are feldom 
accompanied with any fymptoms of py¬ 
rexia ; and though, dviring the courfe 
of it, both the pulfe and refpiration are 
hurried and irregular, yet thefe fymp¬ 
toms are generally fo entirely removed 
by the remedies that quiet the fpaf- 
modic affedions peculiar to the difeafe, as 
to leave no ground for fuppofing that it 
VoL.IV. ^ D had 
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had been accompanied by any proper py» 
texia* 

MCCCCLVIL 

^hls is a difeafe attending a very warm 
Rate of the air; and, in very warm cli¬ 
mates, it may perhaps appear at any time 
of the year; but even in fuch climates it 
^ is moft frequent during their warmeft fea- 
fons; and in temperate climates, it ap¬ 
pears only in the warm feafons. Dr Sy¬ 
denham confidered the appearances of 
this difeafe in England to be confined to 
the month of Auguft; but he himfelf ob- 
ferved it to appear fometimes towards the 
end of fummer, when the feafon was uii- 
ufually warm; and that in proportion to 
the heat, the violence of the difeafe was 
greater. Others have obferved that it 
appealed more early in fummer, and al¬ 
ways 
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ways fooner of later, according as the great 
heats fooner or later fet in. 

MCCGCLVIII. 

From all thefe circumftances, it is, I 
think, very evident, that this difeafe is 
the effedl of a vp-arm atmofphere, produ¬ 
cing fome change in the ftate of the bile 
in the human body; and the change may 
confift either in the matter of the bile 
being rendered more acrid, and thereby 
fitted to excite a more copious fecretion; 
or, in the fame matter its being prepa¬ 
red to pafs off in larger quantity than 
ufual. 

MCCCCLIX. 

It has been remarked, that in warm cli¬ 
mates and feafons, after extremely hot and 
dry weather, a fall of rain cooling the at- 
D 2 mofphere 
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m-olphere feems efpecially to bring on tbi* 
difeafe; and it is very probable that an 
Gbftrudted perfpiration may have alfo a 
fhare in this, though it is alfo certain 
that the difeafe does appear when no 
change in the temperature of the air, nor 
any application of cold, have been obfer- 
ved. 

MCCCCLX. 

It is poffibte that, in fome cafes, the 
heat of the feafon may give only a predif-* 
poficion, and that the difeafe may be ex¬ 
cited by certain ingefta or other caufes; 
but it is equally certain that the difeafe 
has occurred without any previous change 
or error, either in diet, or in the manner 
of life, that could be obferved. 


MCCCCLXI. 
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MCCCCLXr. 

The Nofologifts have conftitnted a Ge- 
aus under the title of Cholera, and under 
this have arranged as fpecies every affec¬ 
tion in which a vomiting and purging of 
any kind happened to concur. In many 
of thefe fpecies, however, the matter eva¬ 
cuated is not bilious; nor does the eva¬ 
cuation proceed from any caufe in the 
ftate of the atmofphere. Further, in 
many of thefe fpecies alfo, the vomiting 
which occurs is not an effential, but mere¬ 
ly an accidental fymptom from the parti¬ 
cular violence of the difeafe. The appella¬ 
tion of Cholera therefore ftiould, in my 
opinion, be confined to the difeafe I have 
defcribed above ; which by its peculiar 
caufe, and perhaps alfo by its fymptoms, 
is very different from all the other fpecies 
that have been affociated with it. I be¬ 
lieve that all the other fpecies arranged 
H 3 under 
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tinder the title of Cholera by Sauvages or 
Sagar, may be properly enough referred 
to the genus of Diarrhoea; which we are 
to treat of in the next chapter. 

The diftindlion I have endeavoured to 
eftablifh between the proper Cholera, and 
the other difeafes that have fometimes got 
the fame appellation, will, as I judge, fu- 
perfede the queftion. Whether the Chole¬ 
ra, in temperate climates, happens at any 
other feafon than that above affigned. 

MCCCCLXIL 

la the cafe of a genuine cholera, the 
cure of it has been long eftablifhed by 
experience. 

In the beginning of the difeafe, the eva¬ 
cuation of the redundant bile is to be fa¬ 
voured by the plentiful exhibition of mild 
diluents, both given by the mouth and 
inje^Ied by the anus; and all evacuant 
medicines, 
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medicines, employed in either way, are 
not only Superfluous, but commonly hurt¬ 
ful. 

MCCCCLXIII. 

When the redundant bile appears to be 
fufiiciently wafhed out, and even before 
that, if the fpafmodic affedlions of the ali¬ 
mentary canal become very violent, and 
are communicated in a confiderable de¬ 
gree to other parts of the body, or when 
a dangerous debility feems to be induced, 
the irritation is to be immediately obvia’- 
ted by opiates, in fufiiciently large dofes, 
but in fmall bulk, and given either by the 
mouth or by glyfter.. 

MCCCCLXIV. 

Though the patient be in this manner 
relieved, it frequently happens, that when 
4 the 
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the operation of the opium is over, the 
difeafe fhows a tendency to return; and, 
for at leaft fome days after the firft attack, 
the irritability of the inteftines, and their 
difpofition to fall into painful fpafmodic 
contradlions, feem to continue. In this 
fituation, the repetition of the opiates, for 
perhaps feveral days, may come to be ne- 
ceffary; and as the debility commonly in¬ 
duced by the difeafe favours the difpofi- 
tion to fpafmodic affedions, it is often 
iifeful ^nd necelTary, together with the 
opiates, to employ the tonic powers of the 
Peruvian bark. 


C H A P. 
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C PI A P. XI. 


Of Diarrhoea, or Looseness. 


MCCCCLXV. 

T his dlfeafe confifts in evacuations by 
ftool, more frequent and of more 
liquid matter than ufual. This leading 
and chara(5leriftic fymptom is fo diverli- 
fied in its degree, in its caufes, and in the 
variety of matter evacuated, that it is al- 
moll impoffible to give any general hillory 
of the difeafe. 


MCCCCLXVI. 
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MCCCCLXVI. 

It is to be diftinguiflied from dyfentery, 
by not being contagious; by being gene¬ 
rally without fever; and by being with 
the evacuation of the natural excrements, 
which are, at leaft for fome time, retained 
in dyfentery. The, two difeafes have been 
commonly diftinguiftied by the gripings 
being more violent in the dyfentery; and 
they are commonly lefs violent and lefs 
frequent in diarrhoea: but as they fre¬ 
quently do occur in this alfo, and fome- 
times to a coniiderable degree, fo they do 
not afford any proper diftindlion. 

MCCCCLXVIL 

A diarrhoea is to be diftinguifhed from 
cholera chiefly by the difference of their 
caufes; which, in cholera, is of one pecu¬ 
liar ]dnd j but in diarrhoea is prodigioufly 

divert 
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diverfified, as we fliall fee prefently. It 
has been common to diftinguifli cholera^ 
by the evacuation downwards being of bi¬ 
lious matter, .and by this being always 
accompanied with a vomiting of the fame 
kind; but it does not univerfally apply, 
as a diarrhoea is fometimes attended with 
vomiting, and even of bilious matter. 

MCCCCLXVIII. 

The difeafe of diarrhoea, thus diftiiiguifli- 
ed, is very greatly diverfified j but in all 
cafes, the frequency of ftools is to be im¬ 
puted to a preternatural increafe of the 
periftaltic motion in the whole, or at leaft 
a confiderable portion, of the inteftinal 
canal. This increafed adlion is in differ¬ 
ent degrees, is often convulfive and fpaf- 
modic, and at any rate is a motus ahnor^ 
mis: for which reafon, in the Methodical 
Nofology, 1 have referred it to the order 

of 
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of spafmi, and accordingly treat of it i^ 
this place. 

MCCCCLXIX, 

Upon the fame ground, as I confider 
the difeafe named Lientery to be an in- 
creafed periftaltic motion over the whole of 
the inteftinal canal, arifing from a peculiar i 
irritability, I have confidered it as merely a 
Ipecies of diarrhoea. The idea of a laxity 
of the inteftinal canal being the caufe ei¬ 
ther of lientery, or other fpecies of diar¬ 
rhoea, appears to me to be without foun¬ 
dation, except in the fingle cafe of fre¬ 
quent liquid ftools from a palfy of the 
fphinSier anu 

MCCCCLXX. 

The increafed adlion of the periftaltic 
motion, I confider as always the chief part 

of 
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of the proximate caufe of diarrhoea ; but 
the difeafe is further, and indeed chiefly, 
diverfified by the different caufes of this 
increafed action; which we are now to 
inquire into. 

MCCCCLXXI. 

The feveral caufes of the increafed ac¬ 
tion of the inteftines may be referred, I 
think, in the firfl: place, to two general 
heads. 

The firjl is, of the difeafes of certain 
parts of the body which, either from a 
confent of the inteftines with thefe parts, 
or from the relation which the inteftines 
have to the whole fyftem, occafion an in¬ 
creafed adion in the inteftines, without 
the transference of any ftimulant matter 
from the primary difeafed part to them. 

The fecond head of the caufes of the in¬ 
creafed adion of the inteftines is of the 
, ftimuli 
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ftimuli of varioua kinds, which are ap^ ’ 
plied diredlly to the inteflines themfelves, 

MCCCCLXXII. ' 

That affedlions of other parts of the fy- ^ 
ftem may alFed the inteftines without the 
transference or application of any ftimu- 
lant matter, we learn from hence, that the 
paffions of the mind do in fome perfons 
excite diarrhoea. 

MCCCCLXXIII. 

That difeafes in other parts may in like 
manner affect the inteftines, appears from 
the dentition of infants frequently exci¬ 
ting diarrhoea. I believe that the gout 
often affords another inftance of the fame 
kind; and probably there are others alfo, 
though not well afcertained. 


MGCCCLXXIV. 
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MCCCCLXXiy. 

The ftimuli (MCCCCLXXI.) which 
may be applied to the inteftines are of 
very various kinds; and are either, 

1. Matters introduced by the mouth. 

2. Matters poured into the inteftines by 
the feveral excretories opening into them. 

3. Matters poured from certain preter¬ 
natural openings made into them in cer¬ 
tain difeafes. 

MCCCCLXXV. 

Of thofe (MCCCCLXXI. i.) introduced 
by the mouth, the firft to be mentioned 
are the aliments commonly taken in. Too 
great a quantity of thefe taken in, often 
prevents their due digeftion in the fto- 
mach; and by being thus fent in their 
crude, and probably acrid, ftate to the 


in- 
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inteftines, they frequently excite diar- 
rhcea. 

The fame aliments, though in proper 
quantity, yet having too great a propor¬ 
tion, as frequently happens, of faline or 
faccharine matter along with them, prove 
llimulant to the inteftines, and excite 
diarrhoea. 

But our aliments prove efpecially the 
caufes of diarrhoea, according as they, 
from their own nature, or from the weak- 
nefs of the ftomach, are difpofed p:> un¬ 
dergo an undue degree of fermentation 
there, and thereby become ftimulant to 
the inteftines. Thus acefcent aliments are 
ready to produce diarrhoea; but whether 
from their having any diredly purgative 
quality, or only as mixed in an over pro¬ 
portion with the bile, is not well determi¬ 
ned. 
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MCCCCLXXVI. 

Not only the acefcent, but alfo the putref- 
cent dirpolition of the aliments, feems to 
occafion a diarrhoea; and it appears that 
even the effluvia of putrid bodies, taken 
in any way in large quantity, have the fame 
effedl. 

Are oils or fats, taken in as a part of 
our aliments, ever the caufe of diarrhoea ? 
and if fo, in what manner do they operate ? 

MCCCCLXXVII. 

The other matters introduced by the 
mouth, which may be caufes of diarrhoea, 
are thofe thrown in either as medicines, 
or poifons that have the faculty of flimu- 
lating the alimentary canal. Thus, in the 
lift of the Materia Medica, we have a long 
catalogue of thofe named purgatives; and 
in the lift of poifons, we have many pof- 
VoL. IV. E ■ fef- 
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fefTed of the fame quality. The former, gi- 
Yen in a certain quantity, occafion a tem¬ 
porary diarrhoea; and given in very large 
dofes, may occafion it in excefs, and con¬ 
tinue it longer than ufual, producing that 
fpecies of diarrhoea named a Hypercathar- 
fis, 

MGCCCLXXVIII. 

The matters (MCCCCLXXIV. 2.) poured 
into the cavity of the inteftines from the 
excretories opening into them, and which 
may occafion diarrhoea, are either thofe 
from the pancreatic or biliary dud, or 
thofe from the excretories in the coats of 
the inteftines themfelves. 

MCCCCLXXIX. 

What changes may happen in the pan¬ 
creatic juice, Ido not exadly know; but I 

fuppofe 
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fuppofe that an acrid fluid may ifliie from 
the pancreas, even while ftill entire in its 
ftru(5lure; but more efpecially, when it is 
in afuppuratedjfcirrhous, or cancerous ftate, 
that a very acrid matter may be poured 
out by the pancreatic dud, and occafion 
diarrhoea. 

MCCCCLXXX. 

We know well, that from the biliary 
dud the bile may be poured out in great¬ 
er quantity than ufual; and there is little 
doubt of its being alfo fometimes poured 
out of a more than ordinary acrid quality- 
It is very probable, that in both ways the 
bile is frequently a caufe of diarrhoea. 

Though I have faid above that diarrhoea 
may be commonly diftinguifhed from cho¬ 
lera, I inuft-admit here, that as the cau- 
fes producing that ftate of the bile which 
occafions cholera, may occur in all the 
E 2 ■ different 
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difFerent poffible degrees of force, fo as, ob 
one occafion, to produce the moft violent 
and diftindly marked cholera; but, upon 
another, to produce only the gentleft diar¬ 
rhoea ; which, however, will be the fame 
difeafe, only varying in degree: So I 
think it probable, that in warm climates, 
and in warm feafons, a diarrhcsa hiltofa of 
this kind may frequently occur, not to be 
always certainly diftinguifhed from cho¬ 
lera. 

However this may be, it is fufRciently 
probable, that, in fome cafes, the bile, 
without having been adted upon by the 
heat of the climate or feafon, may be re¬ 
dundant and acrid, and prove therefore a 
particular caufe of diarrhoea, 

MCCCCLXXXI. 

Befide bile from the feveral caufes and 
in the conditions mentioned, the biliary 

dudt 
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dud may pour out pus, or other matter, 
from abfcefTes in the liver, which may be 
the caufe of diarrhoea. 

Pradical writers take notice of a diar¬ 
rhoea wherein a thin and bloody liquid is 
difcharged; which they fuppofe to have 
proceeded from the liver, and have there¬ 
fore given the difeafe the name of Hepa- 
titrhoea: but we have not met with any 
inftance of this kind ; and therefore can¬ 
not properly fay any thing eoncerning it. 

MCCCGLXXXIL 

A fecond fet of excretories, from which 
matter is poured into the cavity of the in- 
teftines, are thofe from the coats of the 
inteftines themfelves j and are either the 
exhalants proceedingly diredly from the 
extremities of arteries, or the excretories 
from the mucous follicles : and both thefe 
fources occur in prodigious number over 
E 3 the 
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the internal furface ©f the whole intefti- 
nal canal. It is probable that it is chiefly 
the efFufion from thefe fources which, in 
moft in-ftances, gives the matter of the li¬ 
quid ftools occurring in diarrhoea. 

MCCCCLXXXIII. 

The matter from both fources may be 
poured out in larger quantity than ufual, 
merely by the increafed ac 5 lion of the in- 
teftines, whether that be excited by the 
paflfions of the mind (MCCCCXXIL), by 
difeafes in other parts of the fyftem 
(MCCCCLXXl. I.), or by the various fti- 
mulants mentioned MCCCCLXXV. and 
following; or the quantity of matter pour¬ 
ed out may be increafed, not fo much by 
the increafed adlion of the inteftines, as 
by an increafed afflux of fluids from other 
parts of the fyftem. 

Thus, cold applied to the furface of the 

body, 
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body, and fupprefTing perfpiradon, may 
determine a greater quantity of fluids to 
the inteftines. 

Thus, in the ifchuria renalis^ the urine ta¬ 
ken into the blood-veflels is fometimes de¬ 
termined to pafs off again by the inteftines. 

In like manner, pus or ferum may be 
abforbed from the cavities in which they 
have been ftagnant, and be again poured 
put into the inteftines, as frequently hap¬ 
pens, in particular with refpedl to the wa¬ 
ter of dropfies. 

MCCCCLXXXIV. 

It is to be obferved here, that a diar¬ 
rhoea may be excited not only by a copious 
afflux of fluids from other parts of the fy- 
ftem, but likewife by the mere determi¬ 
nation of various acrid matters from the 
mafs of blood into the cavity of the inte¬ 
ftines. Thus it is fuppofed that the mor- 
E 4 biflc 
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blfic matter of fevers is fometimes thrown 
out into the cavity of the inteftines, and 
gives a critical diarrhoea: and whether I 
do or do not admit the dodrine of critical 
evacuations, I think it is probable that th^ 
morbific matter of the exanthemata is fre¬ 
quently thrown upon the inteftines, anft 
occaftons diarrhoea. 

MCCCCLXXXV. 

It is to me further probable,' that the 
putrefcent matter diffufed over the mafs 
of blood in putrid difeafes, is frequently 
poured out by the exhalants into the in¬ 
teftines, and proves there the caufe, at leaft 
in parr, of the diarrhoea fo commonly at¬ 
tending thefe difeafes. 

MCCCCLXXXVI. 

Upon this fubjeift of the matters pour¬ 
ed 
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ed into the cavity of the inteftines, I have 
chiefly confidered them as poured out in 
unufual quantity: but it is probable that, 
for the moft part, they are alfo changed 
in their quality, and become of a more 
acrid and flimulant nature; upon which 
account efpecially it is, that they excite, 
or at leafl increafe, a diarrhoea. 

MGGCCLXXXVII. 

How far, and in what manner, the ex- 
halant fluid may be changed in its nature 
and quality, we do not certainly know: 
but with refpedl to the fluid from the 
mucous excretories, we know, that, when 
poured out in unufual quantity, it is com¬ 
monly, at the fame time, in a more li¬ 
quid and acrid form; and may prove, 
flierefore, confiderably irritating. 
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MCCCCLXXXVIII. 

Though the copious efFufion of a more 
liquid and acrid matter from the mucous 
excretories, be probably owing to the mat¬ 
ter being poured out immediately as it is 
fecreted from the blood into the mucous 
follicles, without being allowed to ftagnate 
in the latter, fo as to acquire that milder 
quality and thicker confidence we com¬ 
monly find in the mucus in its natural 
date ; and although we might fuppofe that 
the excretions of a thin and acrid fluid 
Ihould always be the efFedl of every deter¬ 
mination to the mucous follicles, and of 
every ftimulant applied to them; yet it is 
certain, that the reverfe is fometimes the 
cafe; and that, from the mucous follicles, 
there is frequently an increafed excretion of 
a mucus, which appears in its proper form 
of a mild, vifeid, and thickifh matter. 
This commonly occurs in the cafe of dy- 
2 fentery; 
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fentery; and it has been obferved to give 
a fpecies of diarrhoea, which has been pro¬ 
perly named xhcDiarrhiea Mucofa. 

MCCCCLXXXIX. 

A third fource of matter poured into the 
cavity of the inteftines, and occalioning 
diarrhoea (MCCCCLXXIV. 3.), is' from 
thofe preternatural openings produced by 
difeafes in the inteftines or neighbouring 
parts. Thus the blood-veflels on the in¬ 
ternal furface of the inteftines may be 
opened by erofion, rupture, or anaftomo- 
fis, and pour into the cavity their blood, 
which, either by its quantity or by its 
acrimony, whether inherent, or acquired 
by ftagnation, may fometimes give a diar¬ 
rhoea evacuating bloody matter. This is 
what I think happens in that difeafe which 
has been called the Melcsna or Morbus Niger * 
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MCCCCXC. 

Another preternatural fource of matter 
poured into the cavity of the intellines, is 
the rupture of abfceffes feated either in the 
coats of the intellines themfelves, or in any 
of the contiguous vifcera, which, during 
an inflamed Hate, had formed an adhelion 
with fome part of the intellines. The 
matter thus poured into their cavity may 
be various ; purulent, or fanious, or both 
together, mixed at the fame time with 
more or lefs of blood; and in each of thefe 
llates may be a caufe of diarrhoea. 

MCCCCXCI. 

Amongfl; the llimuli that may be di- 
redlly applied to the intellines, and which, 
by increaflng their periltaltic motion, may 
occafion diarrhoea, I mult not omit to 

men- 
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mention worms, as having frequently that 
effedt. 

MCCCCXCII. 

I muft alfo mention here a ftate of 
the inteftines, wherein their periftaltic mo¬ 
tion is preternaturally increafed, and a 
diarrhoea produced; and that is, when 
they are affedled with an erythematic in¬ 
flammation. With refpedt to the exiftence 
of fuch a ftate, and its occafioning diar¬ 
rhoea, fee what is faid above inCCCXCVIII. 

, and following. Whether it is to be con- 
fidered as a particular and diftindt cafe of 
diarrhoea, or is always the fame with fome 
of thofe produced by one or ether of the 
caufes above mentioned, I have not been 
able to determine. 


MCGGCXGIII. 
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Laflly, by an accumulation of alimen¬ 
tary or of other matter poured into the ca¬ 
vity of the inteftines from feveral of the 
fources above mentioned, a diarrhoea may 
be efpecially occalioned when the abforp- 
tion of the ladleals, or of other abforbents, 
is prevented, either by an obftrudlion of 
their orifices, or by an obftruclion of the 
mefenteric glands, through which alone 
the abforbed fluids can be tranfmitted. 

In one inftance of this kind, when the 
chyle prepared in the flomach and duode¬ 
num is not abforbed in the courfe of the 
inteftines, but pafTes off in confiderable 
quantity by the anus, the difeafe has been 
named the Morbus Cosliacus^ or limply and 
more properly Cdiaca ; which according¬ 
ly I have confidered as a fpecie's of diar- 
jhoea. 


MCCCCXCIV. 
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MCCCCXCIV. 

I have thus endeavoured to point oitt 
the various fpecies of difeafe that may- 
come under the general appellation of 
Diarrhoea; and from that enumeration it 
•will appear, that many, and indeed the 
greater part of the cafes of diarrhoea, are 
to be conlidered as fympathic affeclions, 
and to be cured only by curing the pri¬ 
mary difeafe upon which they depend; of 
which, however, I cannot properly treat 
here. From our enumeration it will alfo 
appear, that many of the cafes of diarrhoea 
which may be conlidered as idiopathic, 
will not require my faying much of them 
here. In many inftances, the difeafe is af- 
certained, and alfo the caufe affigned, by 
the condition of the matter evacuated j fo 
that what is necelFary to correift or remove 
It will be fulEciently obvious to pradlitio- 
uers of any knowledge. In Ihort, I do not 

find 
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find that I can offer any general plan fof 
the cure of diarrhoea; and all that I cail 
propofe to do on this fubjedl, is to give 
fome general remarks on the pradlicc that 
has been commonly followed in the cure 
of this difeafe. 

MGCCCXCV. 

The pradlice in this difeafe has chiefly 
proceeded upon the fuppolition of an acri¬ 
mony in the fluids, or of a laxity in the 
Ample and moving fibres of the inteftines; 
and the remedies employed have accor¬ 
dingly been correctors of particular acri¬ 
mony, general demulcents, evacuants by 
vomiting or purging, aftringents, or opiates. 
Upon each of thefe kinds of remedy I fliall 
now offer fome remarks. 
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MCCCGXCVI. 

An acid acrimony is, upon feveral occa* 
fions, the caufe of diarrhoea, particularly . 
in children; and in fuch cafes the abfor- 
bent earths have been very properly em¬ 
ployed. The common, however, and pro- 
mifcuoiis ufe of thefe has been very injudi¬ 
cious ; and where there is any putrefcency, 
they muft be hurtful. 

MCCCGXCVII. 

The cafes in which there is a putrid of 
putrefcent acrimony prevailing, have been, 

1 think, too feldom taken notice of; and, 
therefore, the ufe of acids too feldom ad¬ 
mitted. The acrimony to be fufpedled in 
bilious cafes, is probably of the putrefcent 
kind. 


VoL. lY, 
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MCCCCXCVIII. 

The general corre(5lors of acrimony are' 
the mild diluents and demulcents. The 
former have not been fo much employed 
in diarrhoea as they ought j for, joined 
with demulcents, they very much increafe 
the effexfls of the latter: and although the 
demulcents, both mucilaginous and oily^ 
may by themfelves be ufeful, yet without 
the affiftanee of diluents they can hardly 
be introduced in fuch quantity as to an- 
fwer the purpofe. 

MCCCCXCIX. 

. As indigeftion and crudities prefent in’ 
the Itomach, are fo often the caufe of diar¬ 
rhoea, vomiting mull therefore be fre¬ 
quently very ufeful in this difeafe. 

In like manner, when the difeafe pro¬ 
ceeds, as it often does, from obflrudled per- 
fpiration,/ 
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fpiratlon, ^nd increafed afBiix of fluids to 
the inteftines, vomiting is perhaps the moft 
effeclual means bf reftoring the determi¬ 
nation of the fluids to the furface of the 
body. 

It is pofTible alfo, that- vomiting may 
give fome inverfibn of the periflaltic mo¬ 
tion, which is deterrtiined too much down¬ 
wards in diarrhoea; fo that upon the whole 
it is a remedy which may be very gene¬ 
rally ufeful in this difeafe. 

MD. 

Purging has been fuppofed to be more 
univerfally neceffary, and has been more 
generally pradlifed. This, however, in my 
opinion, proceeds upon very miftaken no¬ 
tions with refpedl to the difeafe; and fuch a 
pradlice feems to me for the moft part fuper- 
fluous, and in many cafes very hurtful. It 
goes upon the fuppofition of an acrimony 
F 2 pre- 
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prefent in the inteftines, that ought to b-e car¬ 
ried out by purging: but, if chat acrimony 
has either been introduced by the mouth, of 
brought into thelnteftines from other parts 
of the body, purging can neither be a means 
of corredling nor of exhaufting it; and muft 
rather have the effeifl of increafing its af¬ 
flux, and of aggravating its efledls. From 
whatever fource the acrimony which can 
excite a diarrhcea proceeds, it may be fup- 
pofed fufiicient to evacuate itfelf, fo far as 
that can be done by purging ; and as in 
cholera, fo in the fame kind of diarrhoea, 
it will be more proper to affifl: the evacua¬ 
tion by diluents and demulcents, than to 
increafe the irritation by purgatives. 

MDI. 

If, then, the ufe of purgatives in diar¬ 
rhoea may be confidered, even when 
an acrimony is prefent, as fuperfluous, 

there' 
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thcr£ are many other cafes in which ic 
may be extremely hurtful. If the irrita¬ 
bility of the inteftines fhall, from affec¬ 
tions in other parts of the fyftem, or other 
canfes, have been already very much in- 
jcreafed, purgatives muft neceffarily aggra¬ 
vate the difeafe. In the cafe of iientery, 
nobody thinks of giving a purgative; and 
in many cafes of diarrhoea approaching to 
that, they muft be equally improper. I 
have already obferved, that when diar¬ 
rhoea proceeds from an afflux of fluids to. 
the inteftines, whether in too great quan¬ 
tity, or of an acrid quality, purgatives 
may be hurtful; and whoever, therefore, 
confiders the numerous and various four- 
ces from which acrid matter may be 
poured into the cavity of the inteftines, 
will readily perceive, that, in many cafes 
of diarrhoea, purgatives may be extremely 
pernicious. 

There is one cafe in particular to be ta-^ 
F 3 ken 
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ken notice of. When, from a general and 
acrid diffolution of the blood, the ferous 
fluids run off too copioufly into the cavity 
of the inteftines, and excite that diarrhoea 
which attends the advanced ftate of hedlic 
fever, and is properly called a Colliqua¬ 
tive Diarrhoea; 1 have, in fuch cafes, often 
feen purgatives given with the moft bane¬ 
ful effe6ls. 

There is ftill another cafe of diarrhoea 
in which purgatives are pernicious; and 
that is, w^hen the difeafe depends, as we 
have alleged it fometimes may, upon an 
erythematic inflammation of the inte- 
flines. 

I need hardly add, that if there be a 
cafe of diarrhoea depending upon a laxity 
of the folids, purgatives cannot there be of 
any fervice, and may do much harm. 
Upon the whole, it will, I think, appear, 
that the ufe of purgatives in diarrhoea 
\s very much limited ; and that the pro- 

paif-, 
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mircuotis life of them, which has been 
fo common, is injudicious, and often per¬ 
nicious. I believe the practice has been 
chiefly owing to the ufe of purgatives in 
dyfenteric cafes, in which they are truly 
ufeful; becaufe, contrary to the cafe of 
diarrhoea, there is in dyfentery a confi- 
derable conftridlion of the inteftines. 

MDII. 

Another fet of remedies employed in 
diarrhoea are aftringents. There has been 
fome hefitation about the employment of 
thefe in recent cafes, upon the fuppofltion 
that they might occafion the retention of 
an acrid matter that Ihould be thrown out, 
I cannot, however, well underftand or 
aflign the cafes in which fuch caution is 
neceflary; and 1 think that the power of 
aftringents is feldom fo great as to render 
their ufe very dangerous. The only difii- 
F 4 cultjy 
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culty which h^s occurred to me, with re-- 
fpe(5i to their ufe, has been to judge of the 
circumftances to which they are efpecially 
adapted. It appears to me to be only in. 
thofe where the irritability of the inte- 
flines depends lapon a lofs of tone : and 
this, I think, may occur either from the 
debility of the whole fyftem, or from cau- 
fes adling on the inteftines alone. All 
¥iolent or long-continued fpafmodic and 
convuhive aftedlipns of the inteftinal ca- 
. nal neceffarily induce a debility there; and 
fuch caufes often take place, from violent 
irritation, in colic, dyfentery, cholera, and 
diarrhoea, 

MDIII. 

The laft of the remedies of diarrhoea 
that remain to be mentioned are opiates. 
The fame objedtions have been made to 
the pfe pf thefe, in recent cafes of diar¬ 
rhoea;. 
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rKoea, as to that of aftringents; but on no 
good grounds : for the effed of opiates, 
as aftringent, is never very permanent j 
and an eyacuation depending upon irri¬ 
tation, though it may be for fome time 
fufpended by opiates, yet always returns 
yery foon. It is only by taking off irri¬ 
tability that opiates are ufeful in diar- 
j'hoea; and therefore, when the difeafe 
depends upon an increafe of irritability 
alone, or when, thongh proceeding from 
irritation, that irritation is correded or 
exhaufted, opiates are the moft ufeful and 
certain remedy. And though opiates are 
not fuited to corred or remove an irrita¬ 
tion applied, they are often of great be¬ 
nefit In fufpending the effeds of that ir¬ 
ritation whenever thefe are violent: and, 
upon the whole, it will appear, that opiates 
may be very frequently, and with great 
propriety, employed in the cure of diar¬ 
rhoea. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XH. 


Of the Diabetes, 

MDIV. 

T his difeafe confifts in the voiding 
of an unufually large quantity of 

urine. 

As hardly any fecredon can be increa^ 
fed without an increafed addon of the vef- 
fels concerned in it, and as fome inftan” 
ces of this difeafe are attended with af-^ 
feddons manifeftly fpafmodic, I have had 
no doubt of arranging the diabetes under, 
^he ofder of Spafmi. 


MDY, 
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MDV. 

This difeafe is always accompanied with 
a great degree of third, and therefore with 
the taking^ in of a great quantity of drink. 
This in fome meafure accounts for the 
very extraordinary quantities of urine 
voided ; but dill, independent of this, a 
peculiar difeafe certainly takes place, as the 
quantity of urine voided does almod al¬ 
ways exceed the whole of the liquids, and 
fometimes the whole of both folids and U- 
quids, taken in. 

MDVI. 

The urine voided in this difeafe is aU 
■w^ays very clear, and at fird fight appears 
entirely without any colour ; but, viewed 
in a certain light, it generally appears to 
he dightly tinged with a yellowifh green, 
*|nd in this refped has been very properly 


eom- 
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compared to a folution of honey in a large 
proportion of water. 

Examined by the tafte, it is very gene¬ 
rally found to be more or lefs fweet; and 
many experiments that have now been 
made in different inflances of the difeafe, 
fliow dearly that fuch urine contains, in 
confiderable quantity, a faccharine matter, 
which appears to be very exadly of the 
nature of common fugar. 

MDVII. 

Dodlor Willis feems to me to have beeai 
the firft who took notice of the fweetnefs 
of the urine in diabetes, and almoft every 
phyfician of England has fince taken notice 
of the fame. It is to be doubted, indeed, 
if there is any cafe of idiopathic diabetes 
in’ which the urine is of a different kind. 
Though neither the ancients, nor, in the 
pther countries of Europe, the moderns, 

till 
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till the latter were diredied to It by the 
Englilh, have taken notice of the fweetnefs 
of the urine, it does not perfuade me, that 
either in ancient or in modern rimes the 
Urine in diabetes was of another kind. I 
myfelf, indeed, think I have met with one 
inftance of diabetes in which the urine was 
perfedly infipid; and it would feem that 
a like obfervation had occurred to i)r Mar¬ 
tin Lifter. I am perfuaded, however, that 
fuch inftances are very rare ; and that the 
other is by much the more common, and 
perhaps the almoft univerfal occurrence, 
I judge, therefore, that the prefence of fuck 
a faccharine matter may be confidered as 
the principal circUmftance in idiopathic 
diabetes; and it gives at leaft: the only cals' 
of that difeafe that I can properly treat of 
here, for I am only certain that what I aiii 
further to mention relates to fuch a cafe. 
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The antecedents of this difeafe, and con- 
iequently the-remote caufes of it, have not 
been well afcertained. It may be true that 
it frequently happens to men who^ for a 
long time before, had been intemperate in 
drinking ; that it happens to perfons of a 
broken conftitution, or who, as we often 
exprefs it, are in a cachedlic ftate; that it 
fometimes follows intermittent fevers; and 
that it has often occurred from exeefs in 
the drinking of mineral waters. But none 
of thefe caufes apply very generally to the 
cafes that occur; fuch caufes are not always, 
nor even frequently, followed by a dia¬ 
betes ; and there are many inftances of 
diabetes which could, not be referred to any 
of them* In moll , of the cafes of this diP 
eafe which I have met with, I could not 
refer it to any particular caufe. 


Mdix. 
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This difeafe commonly comes on fldw- 
Jy, and almoft imperceptibly, without any 
previous diforder. It often arifes to a con- 
fiderable degree, and fubfifts long without 
being accompanied with evident diforder 
in any particular part of the fyftem. The 
great third which always, and the vora¬ 
cious appetite which frequently occurs in 
it, are often the only remarkable fymptoms. 
Under the continuance of the difeafe, the 
body is often greatly emaciated; and a 
great weaknefs alfo prevails. The pulfe is 
Commonly frequent; and an obfcure fe- 
t'er is for the mod part prefent. When 
the difeafe proves fatal, it generally ends 
with a fever, in many circumdances, par¬ 
ticularly thofe of emaciation and debility, 
tefembling a he<5lic. 


MDX. 



MDX, 

The proximate caufe df this difeafe ig 
hot certainly or clearly known. It feemg 
to have been fometimes connected with 
calculous afFe<5lions of the kidneys; and it 
is poffible, that an irritation applied there 
inay increafe the fecretion of urine. It 
perhaps often does fo; but how it flioiild 
produce the lingular change that takes 
place in the ftate of the urine, is not to be 
eafily explained. It certainly often hap¬ 
pens that calculous matters are long pre- 
fent in the urinary palTages, without ha¬ 
ving any filch effedl as that of producing 
diabetes in any fhape. 

Some have fuppofed that the difeafe oc¬ 
curs from a relaxed ftate of the fecretory 
veftels of the kidneys; and indeed the dif* 
fedions of perfons who had died of this 
difeafe have fhown the kidneys in a very 
flaccid ftate. This, however, is probably 
3 ' 
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tQ be conlidered as rather the efFed than 
the caufe of the difeafe. 

That no topical affedion of the kidneys 
has a lhare in producing this difeafe, and 
that a fault in the affimilation of the fluids 
is rather to be blamed, I conclude from 
hence, that even the folid food taken in, 
increafes the quantity of the urine voided, 
at the fame time with an increafe of the 
faeeharine matter above mentioned. 

MDXI. 

The diabetes has been fuppofed to be 
owing to a certain ftate of the bile; and it 
is true, that this difeafe has fometimes oc¬ 
curred in perfons who were at the fame 
time affeded with difeafes of the liver : 
hut this concurrence does not often take 
place ; and the diabetes frequently occurs 
feparately from any afiedion of the liver. 
In twenty inftances of diabetes which I 
VoL. IV. G have 
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have feen, there was not in any one of ; 
them, any evident afFe(flion of the liver. ' 
The explanation that has been ojflTered of 
the nature and operation of the bile, in | 
producing diabetes, is very hypothetical, | 
and nowife fatisfying. 

MDXII. 

As I have already faid, I think it pro^ 
bable, that in moft cafes the proximate j 
caufe of this difeafe is fome fault in the j 
aflimilatory powers, or in thofe employed ' 
in converting alimentary matters into the 
proper animal fluids. This I formerly , 
hinted to Dr Doblbn, and it has been pro- I 
fecuted and publilhed by him; but I mull | 
own, that it is a theory embarrafled with [ 
fbme difficulties which I cannot at prefenc [ 
very well remove. 


MDXIIh 
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MDXIIL 

The proximate caufe of diabetes being 
fo little known or arcertained, I cannot 
propofe any rational method of cnre in the 
difeafe* From the teftimony of feveral 
authorSj I believe that the difeafe has been 
cured : but I believe alfo, that this has 
feldom happened; and when the difeafe has 
been cured, I doubt much if it was effedled 
by the feveral remedies to which thefe cures 
have been afcribed. In all the inftances 
of this difeafe which I myfelf have feen^ 
and in feveral others of which I have been 
informedj no cure of it has ever been made 
in Scotland, though many inftances of it 
have occurred, and in moft of them the 
remedies recommended by authors have 
been diligently employed. I cannot, there¬ 
fore, with any advantage^ enter into a de¬ 
tail of thefe remedies; and as the difeafe, 
together with its feveral circumftances, 
G 2 when 



when they fhall hereafter occur, U 
likely to become the fubjed of diligent 
inveftigation, I avoid going farther at 
prefent, and judge it prudent to fufpend 
my opinion till I lhall have more obfer- 
vations and experiments upon which I caii 
form it more clearly. 
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CHAP. XIIL 


Of the Hysteria, or the Hysteric 
Disease. 


MDXIV; 


T he many and various fymptom^ 
■which have been fuppofed to belong 
to a difeafe under this appellation, render 
it extremely difficult to give a general cha- 
rader or definition of it. It is, however, 
proper in all cafes to attempt fome general 
idea j and therefore, by taking the molt 
common form, and that concurrence of 
O 3 fymp- 
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fymptoms by which it is principally di- 
ftinguilhed, I have formed a charader in 
iny fyftem of Methodical Nofology, and 
lhall here endeavour to illnftrate it by 
giving a more full hiftory of the pheno¬ 
mena. 

MDXV. 

The difeafe attacks in paroxyfms or fits. 
Thefe commonly begin by fome pain and 
fulnefs felt in the left fide of the belly. 
From this a ball feems to move with a 
grumbling noife, into the other parts of 
the belly; and, making as it were various 
convolutiohs there, feems to move into the 
flomacli; and more diftindly ftill rifes up 
to the top of the gullet, where it remains 
for fome time, and by its prelTure upon 
the larynx gives a fenfe of fulfocation. By 
the time that the difeafe has proceeded thus 
far, the patient is affeded with a ftupor 

and 
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and infenfibility, while at the fame time 
the body is agitated with various convul- 
fions. The trunk of the body is wreathed 
to and fro, and the limbs are varioufly 
agitated; commonly the convulfive mo¬ 
tion of one arm and hand, k that of beat¬ 
ing, with the clofed fift, upon the bread: 
very violently and repeatedly. This date 
continues for fome time, and has during 
that time fome remilTions and renewals of 
the convullive motions ; but they at length 
ceafe, leaving the patient in a ftupid and 
feemingly fleeping date. More or lefs fud- 
denly, and frequently with repeated figh- 
ing and fobbing, together with a murmur¬ 
ing noife in the belly, the patient returns 
to the exercife of fenfe and motion, but 
generally without any recolleidion of the 
feveral circumdances that had taken place 
during the fit. 

O 4* 
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MDXVI. 

This is the form of what is called aii 
hyjieric paroxy/m^ and is the. moft common 
form; but its paroxyfms are coniiderably 
varied in different perfons, and even in the 
fame perfon at different times. It differs, 
by having more or fewer of the circum- 
flances above mentioned; by thefe cir- 
cumflanCes being more or lefs violent; and 
by the different duration of the whole fit. 

Before the fit, there is fometimes a hid¬ 
den and unufualiy large flow of limpid 
urine. At the coming on of the fit, the 
flomach is fometimes affedted with vomit¬ 
ing, the lungs with confiderable difEculty 
of breathing, and the heart with palpita¬ 
tions. During the fit, the whole of the 
belly, and particularly the navel, is drawn 
ftrongly inwards; the fphindler ani is 
fometimes fo firmly conftridled as not to. 
admit a fraall gtyfter-pipe, and there is at the. 
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fame time an entire fuppreffion of urine. 
Such fits are, from time to time, ready to 
recur; and during the intervals, tfie pa¬ 
tients are liable to involuntary motions, to 
fits of laughing and crying, with fudden 
tranfitions from the one to the other; while 
fometimes falfe imaginations, and fome 
degree of delirium, alfo occur. 

MDXVII, 

T[ hefe afFe(flions have been fuppofed pe¬ 
culiar to the female fex ; and indeed they 
moft commonly appear in females : but 
they fometimes, though rarely, attack alfo 
the male fex; never, however, that I have 
obferved, in the fame exquifite degree. 

In the female fex, the difeafe occurs efpe- 
Gially from the age of puberty to that of 
thirty-five years; and though it does fome¬ 
times, yet very feldom appears before the 
former or after the latter of thefe periods. 

At 
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At all ages, the time at which it moft 
readily occurs is that of the menftrual pe- ^ 
riod. 

The difeafe more efpecially affeds the 
females of the moll exquifitely fanguine 
and plethoric habits, and frequently affeds 
thofe of the moft robuft and mafculine 
conftitutions. 

It alFeids the barren more than the 
breeding women, and therefore frequently 
young widows. 

It occurs efpecially in thofe females who 
are liable to the Nymphomania; and the 
Nofologifts have properly enough marked 
one of the varieties of this difeafe by the 
title of Hyjieria Libidinofa, 

In the perfons liable to the fits of this 
difeafe, it is readily excited by the paf- 
lions of the mind, and by every confider- 
able emotion, efpecially thofe brought on 
by furprife. 

The perfons liable to this difeafe ac¬ 
quire 
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quire often fuch a degree of fenfibility, as 
to be ftrongly affedled by every impreffion 
that comes upon them by furprife. 

MDXVIII. 

In this hiflory, there appears to be a 
concurrence of fymptoms and circumftan- 
ces properly marking a very particular 
difeafe, which I think may be diftinguifli- 
ed from all others. It feems to me to 
have been improperly confidered by phy- 
licians as the fame with fome other difea- 
fes, and particularly with hypochondria¬ 
cs. The two difeafes may have fome 
fymptoms in common, but for the moft 
part are confiderably different. 

Spafmodic affedlions occur in both dif¬ 
eafes ; but neither fo frequently, nor to fo 
great a degree, in hypochondriafis as ia 
hyfleria, 

Perfons liable to hyfleria are fometimes 
affedled 
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affeded at the fame time with dyfpepfia, 
They are often, however, entirely free 
from it; but I believe this never happens 
to perfons affeded with hypochondriafis. 

Thefe different circumftances mark fome 
difference in the two difeafes; but they 
are flill more certainly diftinguifhed by 
the temperament they attack, and by tli? 
time of life at which they appear to be 
mod equifitely formed. 

It has been generally fuppofed, that the 
two difeafes differ only in refped of their 
appearing in different fexes; but this is 
not well founded : for although the hy- 
fleria appears mod commonly in females, 
the male-fex is not abfolutely free from it, 
as I have obferved above; and although 
the hypochondriafis may be mod frequent 
in men, the indances of it in the female? 
|ex.arQ very common. 
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MDXIX. 

From all tliefe confideratlons, it muft, I 
think, appear, that the hyfteria may be 
very well, and properly^ diftinguifhed 
from hypochondriafis. 

Further, it feems to me to have beeli 
■with great impropriety, that almoft every 
degree of the irregular motions of the 
nervous fyftem has been referred to the 
one or other of thefe two difeafes. Both 
are marked by a peculiarity of tempera¬ 
ment* as well as by certain fymptoms 
Commonly accompanying that j but fome 
of thefe, and many others ufually mark¬ 
ed by the name of nervous fymptomsi 
may, frorh various caufes, arife in tempe¬ 
raments different from that which is pe¬ 
culiar to either hyfteria or hypochondria- 
lis, and without being joined with the pe¬ 
culiar fymptoms of either the one or the 
other difeafe : fo that the appellations of 

Hyfteric 
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Hyfteric and Hypochondriac are very in* 
accurately applied to them. Under what - 
view thefe fymptoms are otherwife to be | 
confidered, 1 am not ready to determine j 
but muft remark, that the appellation of 
Nervous Difeafes is too vague and unde^ 
iined to be of any ufeful application. 

MDXX. 

Having thus endeavoured to diftinguifk 
by fteria from every other difeafe, 1 fliall now 
attempt its peculiar pathology. With re- 
fpedl to this, I think it will, in the firft 
place, be obvious, that its paroxyfms be¬ 
gin by a convulfive and fpafmodic affec¬ 
tion of the alimentary canal, which is af*- 
terwards communicated to the brain, and 
to a great part of the nervous fyftem. 
Although the difeafe appears to begin iu 
the alimentary canal, yet the connedlioB 
which the paroxyfms fo often have with 
i the 
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the menftrual flux, and with the difeafes 
that depend on the flate of the genitals, 
Ihows, that phyflcians have at all times 
judged rightly in confidering this difeafe 
as an affedlion of the uterus and other 
parts of the genital fyftern. 

MDXXI. 

With regard to this, however, I can go 
no farther. In what manner the uterus, 
and in particular the ovaria, are affedled 
in this difeafe; how the affedlion of thefe 
is communicated with particular circum- 
ftances to the alimentary canal; or how 
the affedlion of this, rifing upwards, af- 
feds the brain, fo as to occafion the par¬ 
ticular Gonvulflons which occur in this 
difeafe, I cannot pretend to explain. 

But although I cannot trace this difeafe 
to Its firft caufes, or explain the whole of 
the phenomena j I hope, that with refped 


to 
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to the general nature of the difeafe, I 
may form fome general conclulions, whicli 
may ferve to dire<5l our condudl in the 
cure of it. 

MDXXIL 

Thus, from a conlideration of the pre- 
difponent and occafional caufes, it will, I 
think, appear, that the chief part of the 
proximate caufe is a mobility of the fy^ 
Item, depending generally upon its pie-* 
thoric Hate; 

MDXXIII. 

Whether this difeafe ever arifes from a 
mobility of the fyftem, independent of any 
plethoric ftate of it, I cannot pofitively 
determine; but in many cafes that have 
fubfifted for fome time, it is evident that 
a fenfibility, and confequently a mobili' 
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ty, are acquired, wliich often appear when 
neither a general plethora can be fuppofed 
to fubfift, nor an occafional tnrgefcence 
to haye happened. However, as we have 
Ihown above^ that a diftention of the vef* 
fels of the brain feems to occafion epilep- 
fy, and that a tnrgefcence of the blood in 
the veffels of the Inngs feems to produce 
aflhma; fo analogy leads me to fuppofe, 
that a tnrgefcence of blood in the uterus, 
or in other parts of the genital fyftem, 
may occafion the fpafmodic and convnl- 
five motions which appear in hyfteria. It 
will, at the fame time, be evident, that 
this afFe(5Iion of the genitals muft efpe- 
cially occur in plethoric habits; and eve¬ 
ry circumftance mentioned in the hifiory 
of the difeafe ferves to confirm this opi¬ 
nion with refpe£t to its proximate caufe. 


VoL. IV. 
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MDXXIV. 

From this view of the fubje<5l, the ana¬ 
logy of hyfteria and epikpfy will readily 
appear; and why, therefore, I am to 
fay that the indications of cure are the 
fame in both. 

As the indications, fo the feveral means 
of anfwering them, are fo much the fame 
in both difeafes, that the fame obfervations 
and dire(£lions, with regard to the choice 
and employment of thefe remedies, that 
have been delivered above on the fubjedl 
of epilepfy, will apply pretty exadly to 
hyfteria; and therefore not be repeated 
here. 


CHAP. 


Of Canine Madness and Hydrophobia* 


MDXXV. 


^1 "'HIS dlfeafe has been fo exadly and 
fully defcribed in books that are in 
every body’s hands, that it is on no ac¬ 
count neceffary for me to give any hiftory 
of it here; and with refpedl to the patho¬ 
logy of it, I find that I can fay nothing 
fatisfying to myfelf, or that I can expert 
to prove fo to others. I find alfo, with re- 
H 2 fpe(?fe 
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fpedl to the cure of this difeafe, that there 
is no fubjedl in which the fallacy of expe¬ 
rience appears more ftrongly than in this. 
From the moll ancient to the prefecit 
times, many remedies for preventing and 
curing this difeafe have been recommend¬ 
ed under the fandlion of pretended ex¬ 
perience, and have perhaps alfo kept their 
credit for fome time: but fucceeding 
times have generally, upon the fame 
ground of experience, deftroyed that cre¬ 
dit entirely; and moft of the remedies 
formerly employed are now fallen into 
abfolute negledl. In the prefent age, fome 
new remedies have been propofed, and 
have experience alleged to vouch for their 
efficacy; but many doubts Hill remain 
with refpe£l to this: and though I can¬ 
not determine in this matter from my 
own experience, 1 think it incumbent 
on me to give the belt judgment I can 

form 
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form with refped to the choice of the re¬ 
medies at prefent recommended. 

MDXXVI. 

I am, in the firfl place, firmly perfua- 
ded, that the moft certain means of pre¬ 
venting the confequenees of the bite, is to 
cut out, or otherwile deftroy, the part in 
which the bite has been made. In this 
every body agrees; but with this differ¬ 
ence, that feme are of opinion that it can 
only be effecSlual when it is done very foon 
after the wound has been made, and they 
therefore negledl it when this opportunity 
is miffed. There have been, however, no 
experiments made proper to determine this 
matter; and there are many confidera- 
tions which lead me to think, that the 
poifon is not immediately communicated 
to the fyftem; and therefore, that this 
meafure of deftroying the part may be 
H 3 pradifed 
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pracflifed with advantage, even many days 
after the bite has been given. 

MDXXVII. 

Whilft the ftate of our experience, with 
refpedl to feveral remedies how in ufe, is 
uncertain, I cannot venture to aflert that 
any of thefe is abfolutely ineffedual; but 
I can give it as my opinion, that the effi¬ 
cacy of mercury, given very largely, and 
perfifted in for a long time, both as a 
means of preventing the difeafe, and of 
curing it when it has adually come on, is 
better fupported by experience than that of 
any other remedy now propofed, or com¬ 
monly employed, 


13 0 OX 


BOOK IV. 


OF 

V E S A N I 

OR OF THE 

DISORDERS OF the INTELLECTUAL 
FUNCTIONS. 

CHAP. 1. 

Of Vesani^e in general. 

MDXXVIII. 

T^HE Nofologifts, Sauvages and Sagar, 
•*' in a clafs of difeafes under the title 
uf Vesani^, have comprehended the two 
H 4 orders 
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orders of Hallucinationes or Falfe Percep¬ 
tions, and of Morofitates or Erroneous Ap¬ 
petites and Paffions; and in like manner, 
Linnxus in his clafs of Mentales, cor- 
refponding to the Vefaniae of Sauvages, has 
comprehended the two orders of Imagina- 
rii and P at hetici^ nearly the fame with the 
Hallucinationes and Morofitates of that au¬ 
thor. This, however, from feveral con- 
fiderations, appears to me improper; and 
I have therefore formed a clafs of Vefanise 
nearly the fame with the Paranoise of Vo¬ 
gel, excluding from it the Hallucinationes 
and Morofitates, which I have referred to the 
Morbi Locales. Mr Vogel has done the like, 
in feparating from the Paranoise the falfe 
perceptions and erroneous appetites; and 
has thrown thefe into another clafs, to which 
he has given the title of Hyperasfthefes. 


MDXXIX. 
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MDXXIX. 

It is indeed true, that certain hallucina- 
tiones and morofitates are frequently com¬ 
bined with what I propofe to confider as 
ftri6;ly a vefania or an erroneous judge¬ 
ment ; and fometimes the hallucinationes 
feem to lay the foundation of, and to form 
almoft entirely, the vefania. But as moft 
part of the hallucinationes enumerated by 
the Nofologifls are affedlions purely topical, 
and induce no other error of judgment be- 
fide that which relates to* the fingle objed 
of the fenfe or particular organ affed- 
od; fo thefe are certainly to be fepara- 
ted from the difeafes which confifl in a 
more general affedion of the judgment. 
Even when the hallucinationes conftantly 
accompany or feem to induce the vefania, 
yet being fuch as arife from internal cau¬ 
ses, and may be prefumed to arife from 
the fame caufe as the more general affec¬ 
tion, 
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tion of the judgment, they are therefore 
to be confidered as fymptoms of this only. 

In like manner 1 judge with refped to 
the morofitates, or erroneous paflions, that 
accompany vefania; which, as confequen- 
ces of a falfe judgment, muft be confidered 
as arifing from the fame caufes, and as 
fymptoms only, of the more general affec¬ 
tion. 

There is, indeed, one cafe of a morofitas 
which feems to induce a vefania, or more 
general aflPedlion of the judgment; and this 
may lead us to confider the vefania, in this 
cafe, as a fymptom of an erroneous appetite, 
but will not afford any good reafon for com¬ 
prehending the morofitates in general under 
the vefaniae, confidered as primary difeafes. 

The limitation, therefore, of the clafs of 
Vefaniae to the lefions of our judging fa¬ 
culty, feems from every confideration to 
be proper. 

The particular difeafes to be compre- 
I hended 
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hended under this clafs, may be diftinguiih--- 
ed according as they afFedl perfons in the 
time of waking or of fleeping. Thofe which 
affeifl men awake, may again be confidered, 
as they confift in an erroneous judgment, 
to which I fliall give the appellation of 
Delirium; or as they confift in a weaknefs 
or imperfedlion of judgment, which I 
ftiall name Fatuity, I begin with the con- 
fideration of Delirium. 

MDXXX. 

As men differ greatly in the foundnefs 
and force of their judgment, fo it may be 
proper here toafcertain more precifely what 
error or imperfection of our judging fa¬ 
culty is to be confidered as morbid, and 
to admit of the appellations of Delirium 
and Fatuity. In doing this, 1 fhall firft 
confider the morbid errors of judgment 
"Under the general appellation of Delirium, 

which 
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which has been commonly employed to 
denote every mode of fuch error. 

MDXXXI. 

As our judgment is chiefly exercifed in 
difcerning and judging of the feveral re¬ 
lations of things, I apprehend that deli¬ 
rium may be defined to be,—^In a perfon 
awake, a falfe or miftaken judgment of 
thofe relations of things, which, as occur¬ 
ring moft frequently in life, are thofe 
about which the generality of men form 
the fame judgment; and particularly when 
the judgment is very different from what 
the perfon himfelf had before ufually 
formed. 

MDXXXII. 

With this miftaken judgment of rela¬ 
tions there is frequently joined fome falft 

percep- 
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perception of external objecfts, without any 
evident fault in the organs of fenfe, and 
which feems therefore to depend upon an 
internal caufe; that is, upon the imagina¬ 
tion arifing from a condition in the brain 
prefenting objedls which are not adlually 
prefent. Such falfe perceptions mull necef- 
farily occafion a delirium, or an erroneous 
judgment, which is to be conlidered as the 
difeafe. 

MDXXXIII. 

Another circumftance, commonly at¬ 
tending delirium, is, a very unufual aflb- 
ciation of ideas. As, with refpedl to moft 
of the affairs of common life, the ideas 
laid up in the rnemory are, in moft men, 
affociated in the fame manner; fo a very 
■unufual affociation, in any individual, 
luuft prevent his forming the ordinary 
judgment of thofe relations which are 

the 
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the moft common foundation of affo^ 
elation in the memory: and therefore this 
unufual and commonly hurried affociation 
of ideas, ufually is, and may be conlidered 
as, a part of delirium* In particular id 
may be conlidered as a certain mark of a 
general morbid affedion of the intellec¬ 
tual organs, it being an interruption or 
perverfion of the ordinary operations of 
memory, the common and neceflary 
foundation of the exercife of judge¬ 
ment. 

MDXXXIV. 

A third circumftance attending delirium, 
is an emotion or paflion, fometimes of the 
angry, fometimes of the timid kind ; and 
from whatever caufe in the perception or 
judgment, it is not proportioned to fuch 
caufe, either in the manner formerly cuf- 
tomary to the perfon himfelf, or in the 

man- 
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manner ufual with the generality of other 
men* 

MDXXXV. 

Deliriumy then j may be more Ihortly de¬ 
fined,^—In a perfon awake, a falfe judge¬ 
ment arifing from perceptions of ima¬ 
gination, or from falfe recolledion, and 
commonly producing difproportionate e- 
motions. 

Such delirium is of two kinds; as it ia 
combined with pyrexia and comatofe af- 
fedions; or, as it is entirely without any 
fuch combination. It is the latter cafe 
that we name Infanity; and it is this kind 
of delirium only, that 1 am to treat of 
here. 

MDXXXVI. 

Infanity may perhaps be properly 


con- 
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confidered as a genus comprehending many 
different fpecies, each of which may de- 
ferve onr attention; but before proceed¬ 
ing to the confideration of particular fpe¬ 
cies, I think it proper to attempt an in- 
veftigation of the caufe of infanity in ge¬ 
neral. 

MDXXXVII. 

In doing this, I fhall take it for granted^ 
as demonftrated elfewhere, that although 
this difeafe feems to be chiefly, and fome- 
times folely, an affedlion of the mind; yet 
the connedlion between the mind and body 
in this life is fuch,^ that thefe afledions of 
the mind mufl: be confidered as depending 
upon a certain ftate of our corporeal part. 
See Halleri Prim. Lin. Phyfiolog. § dlxX. 
See Boerhaavii Inft. Med. § dlxxxi. 
DCXCVI. 


MDXXXVIII- 
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MDXXXVIII. 

Admitting this propolition, I muft in 
the next place affume another, which I 
likewife fuppofe to be demonftrated elfe-* 
where. This is, that the part of onr body 
more immediately connedled with the mind, 
and therefore more efpecially concerned 
in every affedlion of the intelledlual func¬ 
tions, is the common origin of the nerves; 
which I fhall, in what follows, fpeak of 
under the appellation of the Brain. 

MDXXXIX. 

Here, however, in afTuming this lalt 
propofition, a very great difficulty im¬ 
mediately prefents itfelf. Although we 
cannot doubt that the operations of our 
intelled; always depend upon certain 
motions taking place in the brain, (fee 
Gaub. Path. Med. § 523.)} yet thefe 
motions have never been the objects of 
VoL. IV. I 
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our fenfes, nor have we been able to per¬ 
ceive that any- particular part of the brain 
has more concern in the operations of our 
intelled than any other. Neither have we 
attained any knowledge of what fliare the 
feveral parts of the brain have in that 
operation; and therefore, in this fitua- 
tidn of our fcience, it muft be a very dif¬ 
ficult matter to difcover rhofe ftates of the 
brain that may give occafion to the va¬ 
rious Rate of our intelledual func¬ 
tions, 

MDXL. 

It may be obferved, that the different Rate 
of the motion of the blood in the veflels of 
the brain has fome fliafe in affecRing the 
operations of the intellecR; and phyficians, 
in feeking for the caufes of the different 
Rates of our intellecRual fundlions, have 
hardly looked further than into the Rate of 

the 
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tlie motion of the blood, or into the condi¬ 
tion of the blood itfelf: but it is evident 
that the operations of the intelledual func¬ 
tions ordinarily go on, and are often conli- 
derably varied, without our being able to 
perceive any difference either in the mo¬ 
tions or in the condition of the blood. 

MDXLI. 

Upon the other hand, it is very probable 
that the ftate of the intelledlual fundlions 
depends chiefly upon the ftate and condi¬ 
tion of what is termed the Nervous Power, 
or, as we fuppofe, of a fubtile very move- 
able fluid, included or inherent, in a man¬ 
ner we do not clearly underftand, in every 
part of the medullary fubftance of the 
brain and nerves, and which in a living and 
healthy man is capable of being moved from 
every one part to every other of the ner¬ 
vous fyftcm. 

I 2 
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MDXLII. 

With refpe^l to this power, we have 
pretty clear proof that it frequently has a 
motion from the fentient extremities of 
the nerves towards the brain,' and thereby 
produces fenfation; and we have the lame 
proof, that in confequence of volition the 
nervous power has a motion from the brain 
into the mufcles or organs of motion. Accor¬ 
dingly, as fenfation excites our intelle(5lual 
orperations, and volition is the effedlof thefe, 
and as the connexion between fenfation 
and volition is always by the intervention 
of the brain and of intellectual operations ; 
fo we can hardly doubt, that thefe latter 
depend upon certain motions, and the va¬ 
rious modification of thefe motions, in the 
brain. 


MDXLIIL 
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MXLIII. 

To afcertain the different ftates of thefe 
motions may be very difEcnlt; and phy- 
ficians have commonly confidered it to be 
fo very myfterious, that they have gene¬ 
rally defpaired of attaining any know¬ 
ledge with regard to it: but I confider 
fuch abfolute defpair, and the negligence 
it infpires, to be always very blameable; 
and I fhall now venture to go fome length 
in the inquiry, hoping that fome fteps 
made with tolerable hrmnefs may enable 
ns to go ftill further. 

MDXLIV. 

To this purpofe, I think it evident, 
that the nervous power, in the whole as 
well as in the feveral parts of the nervous 
fyftem, and particularly in the brain, is 
at different times in different degrees of 
I 3 mobi- 
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mobility and force., To thefe different 
Rates, I beg leave to apply the terms of 
Excitement and Collapfe. To that Rate 
in which the mobility and force are fuffir 
cient for the exercife of the functions, or 
when thefe Rates are any way preternatu- 
rally increafed, I give the name of excite¬ 
ment; and to that Rate in which the mo¬ 
bility and force are not fufficient for the 
ordinary exercife of the fundlions, or when 
they are diminiflied from the Rate ii^ 
which they had been before, I give the 
name of Collapfe, I beg, however, it may 
be obferved, that by thefe terms I mean 
to exprefs matters of fadl only; and 
without intending, by thefe terms, to ex¬ 
plain the circumftance or condition, me¬ 
chanical or phyfical, of the nervous power 
or fluid in thefe different Rates. 
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MDXLV. 

That thefe different flates of excitement 
and collapfe take place on different occa- 
fions, muft, I think, be manifeft from num- 
berlefs phenomena of the animal oecono- 
my: but it is efpecially to our prefent 
purpofe to obferve, that the different ftates 
of excitement and collapfe, are in no in- 
ftance more remarkable, than in the dif¬ 
ferent ftates of waking and fleeping. In 
the latter, when quite complete, the mo¬ 
tion and mobility of the nervous powerj 
with refpeft to the whole of what are call¬ 
ed the Animal Fundtions, entirely ceafe, 
or, as I would exprefs it, are in a ftate of 
collapfe; and are very different from the 
ftate of waking, which in healthy perfons 
I would call a ftate of general and entire 
excitement. 


MDXLVl, 
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MDXLVI. I 

This difference in the hates of the ner- | 
vous power in fleeping and waking being | 
admitted, I muft in the next place ob- i 

I 

ferve, that when thefe hates are changed | 
from the one into the other, as common¬ 
ly happens every day, the change is hardly 
ever made inhantaneouhy, but almoh al¬ 
ways by degrees, and in fbme length of 
time only: and, this may be obferved 
with refpecft to both fenfe and motion. 
Thus when a perfbn is falling aheep, 
the fenhbility is gradually diminilhed: fo 
that, altho’ fome degree of heep has come 
on, hight impreffions will excite fenfation, 
and bring back excitement; which the fame, 
or even hronger impreffions, will be infuf- 
ficient to produce when the hate of heep 
has continued longer, and is, as we may 
fay, more complete. In like manner, the 
pow^r of voluntary motion is gradually 

diroi' 
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^diminiflied. In fome members it fails 
fooner than in others; and it is fome time 
before it becomes general and confiderable 
over the whole. 

The fame gradual progrefs may be re¬ 
marked in a perfon’s coming out of fleep: 
The ears in this cafe are often awake before 
the eyes are opened or fee clearly, and the 
fenfes are often awake before the power of 
voluntary motion is recovered; and it is 
curious to obferve, that, in fome cafes, fen- 
fations may be excited without producing 
the ordinary aflbciation of ideas. See 
Mem. de Berlin, 1752. 

MDXLVII. 

From all this, I think it will clearly 
appear, that not only the different dates 
of excitement and collapfe can take place 
in different degrees, but that they can 
take place in different parts of the brain, 
i 


or 
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or at lead with refpe(fl: to the difFerent 
fundions, in difFerent degrees. 

As I prefume that almoft every perfon has 
perceived the gradual approach of deep¬ 
ing and waking, I likewife fuppofe every 
perfon has obferved, that, in fuch inter; 
mediate date of unequal excitement, there 
almod always occurs more or lefs of deli¬ 
rium, or dreaming, if any body choofes to 
call it fo. There are in this date falfe 
perceptions, falfe afFociations, falfe judge¬ 
ments, and difproportionate emotions; in 
fhort, all the circumdances by which I have 
above defined delirium. 

This clearly fliows, that delirium may 
depend, and I ftiall hereafter endeavour 
to prove that it commonly does depend, 
upon fome inequality in the excitement 
of the brain; and that both thefe affer- 
tions are founded on this, that, in orr 
der to the proper exerelfe of our intel- 
ietdual fundbons, the excitement mud be 

com- 
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brain. For though we cannot fay that the 
veftiges of ideas are laid up in different 
parts of the brain, or that they are in fome 
meafure diffufed over the whole, it will 
follow upon either fuppofition, that as our 
yeafoning or intelle^lual operations always 
require the orderly and exa6l recolledlion 
or memory pf affociated ideas; fo, if any 
part of the brain is not excited, or "not ex¬ 
citable, that recollection cannot properly 
take place, while'at the fame time other 
parts of the brain, more excited and ex-* 
citable, may give falfe perceptions, affoeia- 
tions, and judgments. 

MDXLVIIL 

It will ferve to illuflrate this, that the 
collapfe in deep is more or lefs complete; 
or that the deep, as we commonly fpeak, is 
more or lefs profound : and therefore, that, 
m many cafes, though deep takes place to a 

confi- 
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confiderable degree, yet certain impreflions 
do ftill take efFed, and excite motions, or, if 
you will, fenfations, in the brain; but which 
fenfations, upon account of the collapfed 
Rate of fo great a part of the brain, are gene¬ 
rally of the delirious kind, or dreams, con- 
lifting of falfe perceptions, airociations,and 
judgments, that would have been correRed 
if the brain had been entirely excited. 

Every one, I believe, has obferved, that 
the mofl: imperfed lleeps are thofe chiefly 
attended with dreaming ; that dreams, 
therefore, moft; commonly occur towards 
morning, when the complete ftate of fleepis 
palTmg away; and, further, that dreams are 
moft comnionly excited by ftrong and un- 
eafy impreflions made upon the body. 

I apprehend it may alfobe an illuftration 
of the fame thing, that, even in waking 
hours, we have an inftance of an unequal 
ftate of excitement in the brain producing 
dehrium. Such, I think, occurs in the 

cafe 
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cafe of fever. In this, it is manifeft, 
that the energy of the brain, or its excite¬ 
ment, is confiderably diminifhed with re- 
fpedl to the animal fnndlions: and it is 
accordingly upon this ground that I have 
explained above, in XLV. the delirium 
which fo commonly attends fever. To 
what I have there faid I fhall here only 
add, that it may ferve to confirm my 
dodrine, that the delirium in fever comes 
on at a certain period of the difeafe only, 
and that we can commonly difcern its 
approach by a more than ufual degree of it 
appearing in the time of the patient’s fal¬ 
ling into or coming out of deep. It ap¬ 
pears therefore, that delirium, when it firft 
comes on in fever, depends upon an in¬ 
equality of excitement; and it can hardly 
he doubted, that the delirium which comes 
at length to prevail in the entirely weaken¬ 
ed date of fevers, depends upon the fame 
caufe prevailing in a more confiderable 
<iegree. 


MDXLIX, 
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MDXLIX. 

From what has been now delivered, I hope 
it will be fu^ciently evident, that delirium 
may be, and frequently is, occafioned by 
an inequality in the excitement of the 
brain. 

How the different portions of the bram 
may at the fame time be excited or collap- 
fed in different degrees, or how the ener¬ 
gy of the brain may be in different degrees 
of force, with refpecfl to the feveral animal, 
vital, and natural fundlions, I cannot pre*? 
tend to explain; but it is fufficiently evi¬ 
dent in fadf, that the brain may be at one 
and the fame time in different conditions 
with refpedl to thefe fundions. Thus in 
inflammatory difeafes, when by a flimn- 
lus applied to the brain the force of the 
vital fumflions is preternaturally increafed, 
that of the animal is either little changed) 
or conliderably diminiflied. On the con¬ 
trary. 
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trary, in many cafes of mania, the force 
of the animal fundions depending always 
on the brain, is prodigioufly increafed, 
while the ftate of the vital fundion in the 
heart is very little or not at all changed. 
I mud therefore fay again, that how dif¬ 
ficult foever it may be to explain the me¬ 
chanical or phyfical condition of the brain 
in fuch cafes, the fads are fufficient to 
ftiow that there is fuch an inequality as 
may dillurb our intelledual operations. 

MDL. 

I have thus endeavoured to explain the 
general caufe of Delirium: which is of two 
hinds; according as it is with, or without, 
pyrexia. Of the firft I take no further no¬ 
tice here, having explained it as well as I 
could above in XLV. 

I proceed now to conlider that delirium 
which properly belongs to the clafs of Ve- 

fanias 
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fanige, and which I fliall treat of under thg 
general title of Infanity, 

MDLI. 

In entering upon this fubje6:, it im¬ 
mediately occurs, that in many inftan- 
ces of infanity, we find, upon diffedion 
after death, that peculiar circumftances 
had taken place in the general condition 
of the brain. In many cafes, it has been 
found of a drier, harder, and firmer con- 
fiflence, than what it is ufually of in per- 
fons who had not been affedled with that 
difeafe. In other cafes, it has been found in 
a more humid, foft, and flaccid date; and 
in the obfervations of the late Mr Meckel* 
it has been found confiderably changed in 

its 

* Memoir, de Berlin pour Pannee 1764. It appeared in 
many inftances of infane perfons, that the medullary 
fiance of the cerebrum wa3 drier, and of a lefs fpecific 
gravity, than in perfpns who had been always of a fonnd 
judgment. 
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its denfity or fpecific gravity. Whether 
thefe different Rates have been obferved to 
be uniformly the fame over the whole of 
the brainj I cannot certainly learn; and I 
fufped the diffedtors have not always accu-^- 
rately inquired into this circumflance; but 
in feveral inftances, it appears that thefe 
Rates had been different in different parts 
of the brain; and inftances of this inequa-* 
lity will afford a confirmation of our ge¬ 
neral dodlrine. 

The accurate MorgagUi has obferved^ 
that in maniacal perfons the medullary 
portioil of the braiii is Unufually dry^ 
hard, and firm: And this he had fo fre¬ 
quently obferved, that he was difpofed to 
confider it as generally the cafe. But in 
naoft of the particular inftances which 
he has given, it appears, that, for the 
ihoft part, while the cerebrum was of an 
unufually hard and firm confiftence, the 
eerebellum was of its ufual foftnefs, and 

VoL. IV. in 
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in many of the cafes it was unufually 1 
loft and flaccid. In fome other cafes, 
Morgagni obferves, that while a part of 
the cerebrum was harder and firmer thaa * 
ordinary, other parts of it were preterna- 
rurally foft. 

MDLII, 

Thefe obfervations tend to confirm our 
generaldo6lrine: andthereare otherswhiGh 
I think will apply to the fame purpofe. 

Upon the diffedlion of the bodies of 
perfons who had labourcd under infani- 
ty, various organic affe'dtions have been 
difcovered in particular parts of the brain j 
and it is fufliciently probable, that fuch or¬ 
ganic aflecflions might have produced a dif¬ 
ferent degree of excitement in the free and 
affedfed parts, and muft have interrupted 
in fome meafure the* free communication 
between the feveral parts of the brain, 

and 
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and in either way have occafioned infa¬ 
ncy. 

There have occurred fo many inftances of 
this kind, that I believe phyiicians are ge¬ 
nerally difpofed to fufped: organic lefions 
of the brain to exift in almoft every cafe 
of infanity. 

MDLIII. 

This, however, is probably a miftake: 
for we know that there have been many in¬ 
ftances of infanity from which the perfons 
have entirely recovered; and it is dif¬ 
ficult to fuppofe that any organic le¬ 
fions of the brain had in fuch cafe taken 
place. Such tranfitory cafes, indeed, render 
it probable, that a ftate of excitement, 
changeable by various caufes, had been 
the caufe of fuch inftances of infanity. ' 

K 2 
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MDLIV. 

It is indeed further aflerted, that Iri 
many inftances of infane perfons, their j 
brain had been examined after death, with- 1 
out fliowing that any organic lefions had ' 
before fubfifted in the brain, or finding that 
any morbid ftate of the brain then appear¬ 
ed. This, no doubt, may ferve tofhow, that 
organic lefions had not been the caufe of 1 
the difeafe; but it does not afilire u^ that 
no morbid change had taken place in the 
brain : for it is probable, that the diflec- 
tors were not always aware bf its being j 
tbe general condition of hardnefs and den- 
fity, as different in different parts of the 
brain, that was to be attended to, in order ' 
to difcover the caufe of the preceding dif* l 
eafe; and therefore many of them had ^ 
not with this view examined the ftate 0^ j 
the brain, as Morgagni feeras carefully tu I 
have done. 
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Having thus endeavoured to inveftigatc 
the caufe of infanity in general, it w^re 
to be wiftied that I could apply the doc¬ 
trine to the diftinguifliing the feveral 
fpecies of it, according as they depend 
upon the different date and cirgumflances 
of the brain, and thereby to the eftablifh- 
ing of a fcientific and accurately adapted 
method of cure. Thefe purpofes, how¬ 
ever, appear to me to be extremely diffi¬ 
cult to be attained; and I cannot hope to 
execute them here. All I can do is to 
make fome attempts, and offer fome re^ 
fiedions, which further obfervation, and 
greater fagacity, may hereafter rendej^. 
niore ufeful. 

MDLVI. 

The ingenious Dr Arnold has been com- 
K 3 men- 
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mendably employed in dlflinguifliing the 
different fpecies of infanicy as they appear 
with refpec5l to the mind; and his labours 
may hereafter prove nfeful, when we fliall 
come to know foniething more of the dif¬ 
ferent Rates of the brain correfponding to 
thefe different Rates of the mind ; but at 
prefent I can make little application of his 
numerous diRindlions. It appears to me 
that he has chiefly pointed out and enu¬ 
merated diRindions, that are merely va¬ 
rieties, which can lead to little or no va¬ 
riety of pradice : and I am efpecially led 
to form the latter conclufion, becaufe thefe 
varieties appear to me to be often combi¬ 
ned together, and to be often changed in¬ 
to one another, in the fame perfon; iii 
whom we muR therefore fuppofe a gene¬ 
ral caufe of the difeafe, which, fo far as 
it can be known, muR eRablifh the pa¬ 
thology, and efpecially diredl the prac¬ 
tice. 


MDLVlb 
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MDLVII. 

In my limited views of the different 
Hates of infanity, I muft go on to confi- 
der them under the two heads of Mania 
and Melancholia : and though I am fen- 
fible that thefe two genera do not com¬ 
prehend the whole of the fpecies of infa¬ 
nity, I am not clear in affigning the other 
fpecies, which may not be comprehended 
under thofe titles. I fhall, however, en¬ 
deavour, bn proper occafions as I go along, 
to point them out as well as I can. 




CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of Man^IA, or Madness. 


MDLVIII. 

T he circumftances which I have rneni 
tiQned. above in MX}vXV. as conftiit 
tuting delirium in general, do more efpe- 
cially belong to that kind of it which I IhaU 
treat of here under the title of Mania. 

There is fometimes a falfe perception oy 
imagination of things prefent that are not j 
but this is not a conftant, nor even a fre¬ 
quent, attendant of the difeafe. The falfe 
judgment, is of relations long before laid 
in the memory. It very often turns upon 

onQ 
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one fingle fubjed: , but more commonly 
the mind rambles from one fubjed to 
another, with an equally falfe judgment 
concerning the moil part of them; and as at 
the fame time there is commonly a falfe 
affociation, this increafes the confufion of 
ideas, and therefore the falfe judgments. 
What for the moft part more efpecially di--' 
llinguillies the difeafe, is a hurry of mind, 
in purfuing any thing like a train of 
thought, and in running from one train 
of thoiight to another. Maniacal perfons 
are in general very irafcible; but what 
more particiilarly produces their angry 
emotions is, that their falfe judgments 
leading to fome a^lion which is always 
pufhed with inapetuolity and violence; 
when this is interrupted or reftrained, 
they break out into violent anger and 
furious violence againft every perfon near 
them, and upon every thing that Hands 
m the way of their impetuous will. 

The 
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The falfe judgn>ent often turns upon a 
miftaken opinion of fome injury fuppofed 
to have been formerly received, or now 
fuppofed to be intended: and it is remark¬ 
able, that fuch an opinion is often with 
refped to their former deareft friends and 
relations; and therefore ,their refentment 
and anger is particularly directed towards 
thefe. And altho’ this fkould not be the cafe, 
they commonly foon lofe that refpedl and 
regard which they formerly had for their 
friends and relations. AVith all thefe cir- 
cumftances, it will be readily perceived,that 
the difeafe muft be attended very con- 
ftantly wdth that incoherent and abfurd 
fpeech we call raving. Further, with the 
circurnftances mentioned, there is com¬ 
monly joined an unufual force in all the 
voluntary motions; and an infenfibility 
or refiftance of the force of all imprel- 
fions, and. particularly a refiftance of the 
powers of fleep, of cold, and even of hun- 
2 ger j 
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ger; though indeed in many inftances a 
voracious appetite takes place. 

MDLIX. 

It appears to me, that the whole of 
thefe circumflances and fymptoms point 
out a confiderable and unufual excefs in the 
excitement of the brain, efpecially with 
refpedl to the animal fundlions; and it ap¬ 
pears at the fame time to be manifeftly in 
fome meafure unequal, as it very often 
takes place with refpe(5l to thefe fundlions 
alone, while at the fame time the vital and 
natural are commonly very little changed^ 
from their ordinary healthy ftate. 

MDLX. 

How this excefs of excitement is pro¬ 
duced, it may be difhcult to explain. In 
the various inftances of what Sauvages has 

named 
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rtamed the Mania Metajlatica^ and in all 
the inftances I have mentioned in my hJo- 
fology under the title of the Mania Corpo^ 
rea^ it may be fuppofed that a morbid or¬ 
ganic afFedion is produced in fome part of 
the brain ; and how that may produce an 
increafed or unequal excitement in pertain 
parts of it, I have endeavoured to explain 
above in MDLII. But I muft at the fame 
time acknowledge, that fuch remote caufes 
of mania have very rarely occurred; and 
that therefore fome other caufes of the dif- 
cafe muft be fought for. 

The effeds of violent emotions or paf- 
fions of the mind have more frequently 
occurred as the remote caufes of mania; 
and it is fufficiently probable that fuch 
violent emotions, ^s they do often imme¬ 
diately produce a temporary increafe of 
excitement, fo they may, upon fome oc- 
cafions of their permanent inherence or 
frequent repetition, produce a more confi- 

derable. 
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tierable and more permanent excitement^ 
that is, a mania. 

With refped to thofe caufes of mania 
which arife in confequence of a melancho¬ 
lia which had [previoufly long fubfifted 5 
whether we confider that melancholia as a 
partial infanity, or as a long perfifting at¬ 
tachment to one train of thinking, it will 
be readily perceived, that in either cafe 
fuch an increafe of excitement may take 
place in fo confiderable a degree, and in 
fo large a portion of the brain, as may 
give occafion to a complete mania. 

MDLXI. 

Thefe confiderations with regard to the 
remote caufes appear to me to confirm 
fufficiently our general dodlrine of in- 
creafed and unequal excitement in the 
mania which I have defcribed above; but 
1 own, that I have not exhaufied 

the 
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the fubjedl, and that there are cafes of 
mania of which I cannot affign the 
remote caufes : but, although I cannot in 
cafes explain in what manner the ma¬ 
nia is produced, I prelume, from the ex¬ 
planation given, and efpecially from the 
fymptoms enumerated above, to conclude, 
that the difeafe defcribed above depends 
upon an increafed excitement of the brain; 
an opinion in which I am the more con¬ 
firmed, as I think it will point out the 
proper method of cure. At leaft I think ic 
will moft clearly explain the operation of 
thofe remdies, which, fo far as I can learn 
from my own experience and that of 
others, have proved the moft fuccefsful in 
this difeafe ; and, to illuftrate this, I now 
enter upon the confideration of theft re¬ 
medies, and to make fome remarks upon 
the proper manner of employing them. 


MDLXlh 
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MDLXII. 

Reftrainiiig the anger and violence of 
madmen is always necelTary for prevent¬ 
ing their hurting themfelves or others; 
but this reftraint is alfo to be confidered 
as a remedy. Angry paffions are always 
rendered more violent by the indulgence 
of the impetuous motions they produce; 
and even in madmen the feeling of re¬ 
ftraint will fometimes prevent the efforts 
which their paffion would otherwife occa- 
fion. Reftraint, therefore, is ufeful, and 
ought to be complete; but it fhould be exe¬ 
cuted in the eafieft manner poftible for the 
patient, and the ftrait waiftcoat anfwers 
every purpofe better than any other that 
has yet been thought of. The reftraining 
madmen by the force of other men, as oc- 
cafioning a conftant ftruggle and violent 
agitation, is often hurtful. Although, on 
many occalions, it may not he fafe to al¬ 
low 



low maniacs to be upon their legs or to I 
Walk about, it is never defirable to confine ' 
them to a horizontal fituation; and when¬ 
ever it can be admitted, they fliould be ' 
more or lefs in an eredl poflure. Although ' 
there may be no fymptoms of any preter- I 
natural fulnefs or increafed impetus of ; 
blood in the velTels of the brain, a hori¬ 
zontal pofture always increafes the fulnefs 
and tenfion of thefe veffels, and may there- I 
by increafe the excitement of the brain^ 

MDLXIIL 

I'he reftraint mentioned requires con-* 
finement within doors, and it fhould be in 
a place which prefents as few objedls of fight 
and hearing as poffible; and particularly,' 
it fhould be removed from the objeds that 
the patient was formerly acquainted with,a^ 
thefe would more readily call up ideas and 
their various affociations. It is for this reafon 

that 
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that the confinement of madmen fhould 
hardly ever be in their ufual habitation; or 
if they are, that their apartment fhould be 
ftripped of all its former furniture. It is 
alfo for the moft part proper, that maniacs 
fhould be without the company of any of 
their former acquaintance; the appear¬ 
ance of whom commonly excites emotions 
that increafe the difeafe. Strangers may 
at firft be offenfive; but in a little time 
they come to be objecls either of indiffer*^ 
ence or of fear, and they fhould not be 
frequently changed* 

MDLXIV. 

Fear being a pafGon that diminifhes ex¬ 
citement, may therefore be oppofed to the 
excefs of it; and particularly to the angry 
and irafcible excitement of maniacs. Thefe 
being more fufceptible of fear than might 
be expected, it appears to me to have been 
commonly ufeful. In moft cafes it has 
VoL, IV. L ap- 
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appeared to me neceffary to employ a very 
conftaiit impreffion of fear; and therefore 
to infpire them with the awe' and dread of 
fome particular perfons, efpecially of thofe 
■who are to be conftantly near them. This 
awe and dread is therefore, by one means 
or other, to be acquired; in the firftplace, 
by their being the authors of all the re- 
ftraints that may be qccafionally proper; 
but fometimes it may be necelTary to ac¬ 
quire it even by flripes and blows. The 
former, although- having the appearance of 
more feverity, are much fafer than ftrokes 
or blows about the head. Neither of them, 
however, fliould be employed further than 
feems very necelTary, and Ihoitld be trufted 
Only to thofe whofe difcretion can be de¬ 
pended upon. There is one cafe in which 
they are fuperfluoiis; that is, when the 
maniacal rage is either not fufceptible of 
fear, or incapable of remembering the ob- 
jedis of it; for in fuch inftances, ftripe^ 
and blows would be wanton barbarity. Id 

tn'any 
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inany cafes of a moderate difeafe, it is of 
advantage that the perfons who are the 
authors of reftraint and punifhment iliould 
be upon other ocC'afioUs the beftowers of 
every indulgence and gratification that is 
admifTible; ne^er, however, negledling to 
employ their awe when their indulgence 
ftiall have led to any abufe^ 

MDLXV. 

Although in mania, rio particular irrita¬ 
tion nor fulnefs of the fyflem feem to be 
prefent, it is plain, that the avoiding all 
irritation and means of fulnefs is proper ; 
and therefore, that a diet neither flimula- 
ting nor nourifhing is commonly to be 
employed. As it may even be ufeful to 
diminifh the fulnefs of the fyftem, fo both 
a low and a fpare diet is likely in rnoll; 
cafes to be of fervice. 

L i 
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MDLXVI. 

Upon the fame principle, although no 
unufual Mnefs of the body be prefent, n 
may be of advantage to diminifli even its 
ordinary fulnefs by different evacuations. 

Bloodletting, in particular, might be fup- 
pofed ufeful; and in all recent cafes of 
mania it has been commonly pradlifed, 
and I think with advantage; but when the 
difeafe has fubfifted for fome time, I have 
feldom found bloodletting of fervice. In 
thofe inftances in which there is any fre¬ 
quency or fulnefs of pulfe, or any marks 
of an increafed impetus of the blood in 
the veffels of the head, bloodletting is a 
proper and even a necelfary remedy. Some 
praditioners, in fuch cafes, have prefer¬ 
red a particular manner of bloodletting, 
recommending arteriotomy, fcarifying the 
hind-head, or opening the jugular vein; 
and where any fulnefs or inflammatory 

dif- 
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dirpofition in the vefTels of the brain, is 
to be fufpedled, the opening of the veflels 
neareft to them is likely to be of the great- 
eft fervice. The opening, however, of either 
the temporal artery or the jugular v6n 
in maniacal perfons is very often incon¬ 
venient; and it may generally be fufh- 
cient to open a vein in the arm, Tvhile 
the body is kept in fomewhat of an erecft 
pofture, and fuch a quaptity of blood 
drawn as nearly brings on a deliquium 
animi, which is always a pretty certain 
mark of fome diminution of the fulnels 
and tenfion of the veftels of the brain. 

MDLXVII. 

For the fame purpofe of taking off the 
fulnefs and tenfion of thefe veflels of 
the brain, purging may be employed; and 
I can in no other view underftand the ce¬ 
lebrated ufe of hellebore among the an- 
L 3 cients. 
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eients. I cannot, however, fuppofe any 
fpecific power in hellebore ; and can by np 
means find that, at lead the black hellebore, 
fo efEcacipus with us as it is faid to have 
been at Anticyra. As coflivenefs, however, 
is commonly a very conflant and hurtful 
attendant of mania, purgatives come to 
be foinetimes very necefTary; and I have 
known fome benefit obtained from the frcr 
quent ufe of pretty draftic purgatives. In 
this, however, I have been frequently dif- 
appointed; and I have found more adr 
vantage from the frequent ufe of cooling 
purgatives, particularly the foluble tartar, 
than from more draflic medicines. 

MDLXVIII, 

Vomiting has alfo been frequently em? 
ployed in mania; and by determining 
powerfully to the furface of the body, if 
may ppflibly diminifh the fulnefs and ten- 

fion 
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Hon of the vefFels, and thereby the excite¬ 
ment of the brain; but I have never car¬ 
ried the life of this remedy fo far as might 
enable me to judge properly of its efFe( 51 ;s. 
Whether it may do harm by impelling the 
blood too forcibly into the veffels of the 
brain, or whether by its general agitation 
of the whole fyflem it may remo ve that in¬ 
equality of excitement which prevails in 
mania, I have not had experience enough, 
to determine. 

MDLXIX. 

Frequent {having of the head has been 
found of fervice in mania, an<i by promo¬ 
ting perfpiration it probably takes off from 
the excitement of the internal parts. This, 
however, it is likely, may be more effe^flual- 
ly done by bliftering, which more certainly 
takes off the excitement of fubjacent parts. 
In recent cafes it has been found ufeful by 
L 4 indur 
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inducing deep; and when it has that ej[Fe(5l^ 
the repetition of it may be proper; but in 
maniacal cafes that have lafted for fome 
time, bliftering has not appeared to me to 
be of any fervice; and in fuch cafes alfq 
I have not found perpetual blifters, or any 
other form of iffue, prove ufeful. 

MDLXX. 

As heat is the principal means of fird 
exciting the nervous fyftem, and eftablifh- 
ing the nervous power and vital principle 
in animals; fo, in cafes of preternatural 
excitement, the application of cold might 
be fuppofed a proper remedy: but there are 
many inftances of maniacs who have been 
expofed for a great length of time to a con- 
fiderable degree of cold without having 
their fymptoms anywife relieved. This 
may render in general the application of 
^gld a doubtful remedy ; but it is at the 

fame 
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fame time certain, that maniacs have often 
been relieved, and fometimes entirely cn^ 
red, by the nfe of cold bathing, efpecially 
when adminiftered in a certain manner. 
This feems to confift, in throwing the mad^ 
man into the cold water by fiirprife; by 
detaining him in it for fome length of time; 
and, pouring water frequently upon the 
head, while the whole of the body except 
the head is iinmerfed in the water; and 
thus managing the whole procefs, fo as 
that, with the affiftance of fome fear, a re¬ 
frigerant effedl may be produced. This, I 
can affirm, has been often ufeful; and that 
the external application of cold may be of 
fervice, we know further, from the benefit 
which has been received in fome maniacal 
cafes from the application of ice and fnow 
to the naked head, and from the applica¬ 
tion of the noted Clay Cap. 

Warm bathing alfohas been recommend- 
^ by fome practical writers, ^nd in fome 

rigid 
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rigid melancholic habits it may poffibly 
be ufeful, or as employed in the manner 
prefcribed by fome, of immerfing the lower 
parts of the body in warm water, while 
cold water is poured upon the head and 
upper parts. Of this practice, however, I 
have had no experience; and in the com¬ 
mon manner of employing warm bathing 
I have found it rather hurtful to maniacs. 

MDLXXI. 

According to my fuppohtion that the 
difeafe depends upon an increafed excite¬ 
ment of the brain, efpecially with refpedl 
to the animal fundlions, opium, fo com¬ 
monly powerful in inducing deep, or a 
confiderable collapfe as to thefe fumflions, 
fliould be a powerful remedy of mania. 
That it has truly proved fuch, I believe 
from the teftimony of Bernard Huet, 
whofe praeftice is narrated at the end of 

Wep- 
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Wepferi Hiftoria Apopledlicorum. I leave 
to my readers to ftudy this in the work 
I have referred to, where every part of 
the pradice is fully, and, as it appears 
to me, very judicioufly delivered. I 
have never indeed carried the trial fo far 
as feems to be reqnilite to an entire cure: 
but I have frequently employed in fome 
maniacal cafes, large dofes of opium; and 
when they had the effedl of inducing deep, 
it was manifeflly with advantage. At the 
fame time, in fome cafes, from doubts, 
whether the difeafe might not depend up¬ 
on fome organic lelions of the brain, when 
the opium would be fuperfluous •; and in 
other cafes, from doubts, whether there 
might not be fome inflammatory affe( 5 lion 
joined with the mania, when the opium 
would be hurtful ; I have never pufhed 
this remedy to the extent that might be 
pegceflary to make an entire cure. 

MDL^^XII. 
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CampHre has been recommended as a 
remedy of mania, and there are inftances 
alleged of its having performed an entire 
cure. As it appears from the experiments 
of Bercaria that this fubftance is poffelTed 
of a fedative and narcotic virtue, thefe 
cures are not altogether improbable j but 
in feveral trials, and even in large dofes, I 
have found no benefit from it; and ex¬ 
cepting thofe in the Philofophical Tranf- 
a< 51 :ions. No 400. I have hardly met with 
any other teftimonies in its favour. 

MDLXXIIh 

I have been informed that fome maniacs 
have been cured by being compelled to 
conftant and even hard labour; and as 
a forced attention to the condudl of any 
bodily exercife, is a very certain means of 

divert- 
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diverting the mind from purfuing any 
train of thought, it is highly probable that 
fuch exercife may be ufeful in many cafes- 
of mania. 

I muft conclude this fubjefl with obfer- 
ving, that even in feveral cafes of complete 
mania, I have known a cure take place in. 
the courfe of a journey carried onforfome 
length of time. 

MDLXXIV. 

Thefe are the remedies which have been 
chiefly employed in the mania that has 
been above defcribed, and I believe they 
have been employed promifcuoufly with¬ 
out fuppofing that the mania was to be 
diftinguiflied into difierent fpecies. Indeed 
I am not ready to fay how far it is to be fo 
diftinguiflied, but I fhall offer one obfer- 
vation which may poffibly merit attention. 

It appears to me, that there are two dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent cafes of mania that are efpecialiy 
different according to the original tempe-*- 
fament of the perfons whom the difeafe 
affedls. It perhaps occurs moft frequently 
in perfons of a melancholic or atrabilarian 
temperament; but it certainly does alfo of¬ 
ten occur in perfons of that very oppo- 
lite temperament which phylicians have 
named the Sanguine. According as the 
difeafe happens to occur in perfons of the 
one or other of thefe temperaments, I ap¬ 
prehend it may be confidered as of a dif^ 
ferent nature; and I believe, that accurate 
dbfervation, employed upon a fufficient 
number of cafes, would difcern fome pretty 
conftant difference, either of the fymptomsj 
or at leaft of the ftate of fymptoms, in thC 
two cafes. I imagine that falfe imagina¬ 
tions, particular averfions and refentrnents, 
are more fixed and fieady in the melan¬ 
cholic than in the fanguine ; and that 
fomewhat inflammatory is more common- 

a ly 
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ly joined with mania in the fanguine than 
in the melancholic. If fuch difference, 
however, does truly take place, it will be 
obvious, that it may be proper to make 
fome difference alfo in the practice. I 
am of opinion, that in the mania of fan¬ 
guine perfbns, bloodletting and other anti- 
phlogiflic meafures are more proper, and 
have been more ufeful, than in the melan¬ 
cholic. I likewife apprehend that cold ba¬ 
thing is more ufeful in the fanguine than 
in the melancholic: but I have not had 
experience enough to afcertain thefe points 
with fufEcient confidence. 

I have only to add this other obfervation^ 
that maniacs of the fanguine temperament 
recover more frequently and more entirely 
than thofe of the melaneholici 
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CHAP. III. 


Of Melancholy, and other Forms 
OF Insanity. 


molxxV. 


M elancholy has been Comtiionlj^ 
confidered as a partial infanity ^ 
and as fuch it is defined in my Nofology: 
but I now entertain doubts if this be alto¬ 
gether proper. By a partial infanity, I un¬ 
der Hand a falfe and miftaken judgment 
upon one particular fubjedi, and what re¬ 
lates to it; whilft, on every other fubjec^t# 
the perfon affedted judges as the genera¬ 
lity of other men do. Such cafes have 
I certainly 
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certainly occurred; but I believe few in 
which the partial infanity is ftridly limi¬ 
ted. In many cafes of general infanity, 
there is one fubjedl of anger or fear, upon 
which the falfe judgment more particular¬ 
ly turns, or which is at leaft more fre¬ 
quently than any other the prevailing ob- 
jedl of delirium: and though, from the 
inconfiftency which this principal objedl 
of delirium muft produce, there is there¬ 
fore alfo a great deal of infanity with re¬ 
gard to moft other objeds; yet this laft 
is in very different degrees, both in dif¬ 
ferent perfons, and in the fame perfon at 
different times. Thus perfons confidered 
as generally infane, will, however, at 
times, and in fome cafes, pretty conftant- 
ly judge properly enough of prefent cir- 
cumftances and incidental occurrences; 
though, when thefe objecfls engaging at¬ 
tention are not prefented, the operations 
VoL. IV. M of 
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of imagination may readily bring back a 
general confulion, or recall the particular 
objedl of the delirium. From thefe confi- 
derations, I am inclined to conclude, that 
the limits between general and partial in- 
fanity cannot always be fo exadly affign- 
ed, as to determine when the partial affec¬ 
tion, is to be confidered as giving a pecu¬ 
liar fpecies of difeafe, different from a more 
general infanity, 

MDLXXVI. 

When infanity, neither ftri(5lly par¬ 
tial, nor entirely nor conftantly gene¬ 
ral, occurs in perfons of a fanguine tem¬ 
perament, and is attended with agreeable, 
rather, than with angry or gloomy emo¬ 
tions, I think fuch a difeafe muft be 
confidered as different from the Mania 
defcribed above; and alfo, though partial, 

muft 
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muft be held as different from the proper 
Melancholia to be mentioned hereafter. 

MDLXXVII. 

Such a difeafe, as different from thofe 
defcribed MDLIV. requires, in my opi¬ 
nion, a different adminiflration of re¬ 
medies ; and it will be proper for me to 
take particular notice of this here. 

Although it may be neceffary to re- 
I flrain fuch infane perfons as we have men- 
I tioned MDLXXVI. from purfuing the 
I objedls of their falfe imagination or j udge- 
1 ment, it will hardly be requifite to employ 
1 the fame force of reftraint that is neceffary 
I in the impetuous and angry mania. It will 
be generally fufficient to acquire fome awe 
! over them, that may be employed, and 
j fometimes even be neceffary, to check the 
j Gambling of their imagination, and inco¬ 
herency of judgment. 

M 2 MDLXXVIII. 


1 
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MBLXXVIir, 

The reflraint jufE now mentioned as 
necefTary will generally require the patient’s 
being confined to one place, for the fake 
of excluding the objects, and more parti¬ 
cularly the perfons, that might excite ideas 
conned:ed with the chief objedls of their 
delirium. At the fame time, however, if 
it can be perceived there are objeds or 
perfons that can call oiF their attention 
from the purfuit of their own difordered 
imagination, and can fix it a little upon 
fome others, thefe lafi: may be frequently 
prefented to them: and for this reafon, a 
journey, both by its having the effed of 
interrupting all train of thought, and 
by prefenting objects engaging attention, 
may often be ufeful.- In fuch cafes alfo, 
when the infanity, though more efpecially 
fixed Upon one miftaken fubjedl, is not con¬ 
fined to this alone, but is further apt to 

ramble 
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ramble over other fubje(5ls with incohe¬ 
rent ideas, I apprehend the confining or 
forcing fuch perfons to fome conftant uni¬ 
form labour, may prove an ufeful remedy, 

MDLXXIX. 

When fuch cafes as in MDLXXVI. 
cur in fanguine temperaments, and may 
therefore approach more nearly to Phre- 
nitic Delirium; fo, in proportion as the 
fytnptoms of this tendency are more evi¬ 
dent and confiderable, bloodletting and 
purging will be the more proper and ne- 
ceffary. 

MDLXXX. 

To this fpecies of infanity, when occur¬ 
ring in fanguine temperaments, whether it 
be more or lefs partial, I apprehend that 
cold bathing is particularly adapted; while, 
M 3 in 
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in the partial infariity of melancholic per- 
fons, as I fhall fhow hereafter, it is hardly 
admiffible. 

MDLXXXI. 

Having thus treated of a fpecies of in- 
fanity, different, in my apprehenfion, from 
both the Mania and Melancholia, I pro¬ 
ceed to confider what feems more properly 
to belong to this laft. 

MDLXXXII. 

.. The difeafe which I name Melancholia is 
very often a partial infanity only. But as 
in many inflances, though the falfe ima¬ 
gination or judgment feems to be with re- 
fpe6l to one fubje(5l only ; yet it feldom 
happens that this does not produce much 
inconfiflency in the other intelledfual 
operations: And as, between a very ge¬ 
neral and a very partial infanity, there 

are 
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are all the poffible intermediate degrees; 
fo it will be often difficult, or perhaps 
improper, to diftinguifh Melancholia by 
the charadler of Partial Infanity alone. If 
I miftake not, it mull be chiefly diftin- 
guilhed by its occurring in perfons of me¬ 
lancholic temperament, and by its being 
always attended with fome feemingly 
groundlefs, but very anxious, fear. 

MDLXXXIII. 

To explain the caufe of this, I mufl; ob- 
ferve, that perfons of a melancholic tem¬ 
perament are for the moft part of a feri- 
ous thoughtful difpofition, and difpofed 
to fear and caution, rather than to hope 
and temerity. Perfons of this call are lefs 
moveable than others by any impreflions; 
and are therefore capable of a clofer or 
more continued attention to one particular 
obje^l, or train of thinking. They are even 
M 4 ready 
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ready to be engaged in a conftant applica¬ 
tion to one fubjedl; and are remarkably 
tenacious of whatever emotions they hap¬ 
pen to be afFedled with. 

MDLXXXIV. 

Thefe cireutnftances of the melancholic 
chara(5ter, feem clearly to IhoW^ that per- 
fons ftrongly affected with it may be rea¬ 
dily feized with an anxious fear; and that 
this, when much indulged, as is natural to 
fuch perfons, may eafily grow into a par¬ 
tial infaiiity* 

MDLXXXV. 

Pear and dejection of mind, or a timid 
and defponding difpofition, may arife in 
certain ftates, or upon certain occafions, 
of mere debility: and it is upon this foot¬ 
ing, that I fuppofe it fometimes to attend 
dyfpepfia. But in thefe Cafes, I believe 

the 
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the defpondent difpolition hardly ever ari- 
fes to a coiifiderable degree, or proves fo 
obftinately fixed as when it occurs in per- 
fons of a melancholic temperament. In 
thefe laft, although the fear proceed from 
the fame dyfpeptic feelings as in the other 
cafe, yet it will be obvious, that the emotion 
may rife to a more confiderable degree; 
that it may be more anxious, more fixed, 
and more attentive; and therefore may ex¬ 
hibit all the various circmiiftances which I 
have mentioned in MCCXXII. to take place 
in the difeafe named Hypochondriasis. 

MDLXXXVI. 

In confidering this fubje(fl formerly, in 
diftinguifhing Dyfpepfia from Hypochon- 
driafis, although the fymptoms affecting 
the body be very much the fame in both, 
and even thofe affedting the mind be 
fomewhat fimilar, I found no difficulty in 

di- 
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diftinguifhing the latter difeafe, merely 
from its occurring in perfons of a melan¬ 
cholic temperament. But I muft now ac¬ 
knowledge that I am at a lofs to determine 
how in all cafes hypochondriafis and me¬ 
lancholia may be diftinguiflied. from one 
another, whilft the fame temperament is 
common to both. 

MDLXXXVII. 

' • ■ xW , 

1 apprehend, however, that the diftinc- 
tion may be generally afcertained in the 
following manner. 

The hypochondriafis I would confider 
as being always attended with dyfpeptic 
fymptoms: and though there may be, at 
the fame time, an anxious melancholic fear 
arifing from the feeling of thefe fymptoms; 
yet while this fear is only a miftaken judge¬ 
ment with refpea to the Hate of the per- 
fon’s own health, and to the danger to be 
I from 
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from thence apprehended, I would ftill 
confider the difeafe as a hypochondriafis, 
and as diflinft from the proper melan¬ 
cholia. But when an anxious fear and. de- 
fpondency arifes from a miilaken judge¬ 
ment with refpedl to other circumftances 
than thofe of health, and more efpecially 
when the perfon is at the fame time with¬ 
out any dyfpeptic fymptoms, every one 
will readily allow this to be a difeafe 
widely different from both dyfpepfia and 
hypochondriafis ; and it is, what I would 
ftridly name Melancholia. 

MDLXXXVIII. 

In this there feems little difEcuky: but 
as an exquifitely melancholic temperament 
may induce a torpor and flownefs in the ac¬ 
tion of the ftomach, fo it generally produces 
fomc dyfpeptic fymptoms; and from thence 
there may be fome difficulty in diftinguifli- 

ing 
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ing fuch a cafe from hypochondriafis. But 
1 would maintain, however, that when the 
charadlers of the temperament are ftrongly 
marked; and more particularly when the 
falfe imagination turns upon other fubjeds 
than that of health, or when, though rela¬ 
tive to the perfon’s own body, it is of a 
groundlefs and abfurd kind; then, not- 
withftanding the appearance of fome dyf- 
peptic fymptoms, the cafe is ftill to be con- 
fidered as that of a melancholia, rather than 
a hypochondriafis. 

MDLXXXIX. 

The difeafe of melancholia, therefore, 
manifeftly depends upon the general tem¬ 
perament of the body: and although, 
in many perfons, this temperament is not 
attended with any morbid affedion either 
of mind or body; yet when it becomes 
exquifitely formed, and is in a high degree, 

it 
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it may become a difeafe afFedling both, and 
particularly the mind. It will therefore be 
proper to confider in what this melancho¬ 
lic temperament efpecially confifts: and to 
this purpofe, it may be obferved, that in it 
there is a degree of torpor in the motion of 
the nervous power, both with refpedl to fen- 
fation and volition; that there is a gene¬ 
ral rigidity of the fimple folids ; and that 
the balance of the fanguiferous fyftem is 
upon the fide of the veins. But all thefe 
circumftances are the dire(5lly oppofite of 
thole of the fanguine temperament; and 
muft therefore alfo produce an oppofite 
ftate of mind. 

MDXC. 

It is this Hate of the mind, and the ftate 
of the brain correfponding to it, that is 
the chief objedl of our prefent confide- 
ration. But what that ftate of the brain 

is 
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is will be fuppofed to be difficult to ex¬ 
plain ; and it may perhaps feem raffi in 
me to attempt it. 

I will, however, venture to fay, that it is 
probable the melancholic temperament of 
mind depends upon a drier and firmer/* 
texture in the medullary fubflance of the 
brain ; and that this perhaps proceeds from 
a certain want of fluid in that fubflance, 
which appears from its being of a leffer fpe- 
cific gravity than ufual. That this flate of 
the brain in melancholia does adlually ex- 
ifl, I conclude,^/^, from the general rigi¬ 
dity of the whole habit; 2.n.dL^fecondly^ from 
difleclions, fliowing fuch a flate of the 
brain to have taken place in mania, which 
is often no other than a higher degree of 
melancholia. It does not appear to me 
anywife difficult to fuppofe, that the fame 
flate of the brain may in a moderate de¬ 
gree give melancholia, and in a higher 
that mania which melancholia fo often 
I palfes 
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pafles into; efpecially if I fhall be al¬ 
lowed further to fuppofe, that either a 
greater degree of firmnefs in the fubftance 
of the brain may render it fufceptible of a 
higher degree of excitement, or that one 
portion of the brain may be liable to ac¬ 
quire a greater firmnefs than others, and 
confequently give occafion to that inequa¬ 
lity of excitement, upon which mania fo 
much depends. 

MDXCI. 

I have thus endeavoured to deliver what 
appears to me moft probable with refpedl 
to the proximate caufe of melancholia 5 
and although the matter fhould in fome re- 
fpedls remain doubtful, I am well perfua- 
ded that thefe obfervations may often be 
employed to dired our pradice in this 
difeafe, as I fhall now endeavour to fhow. 


MDXCII. 
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MDXCII. 

In moft of the inftances of melancholia, 
the mind is to be managed very much in 
the fame manner as I have advifed above 
with regard to hypochondriafis; but as in 
the cafe of proper melancholia, there is 
commonly a falfe imagination or judge¬ 
ment appearing as a partial infanity, it 
may be further neceflary in fuch cafes to 
employ fome artifices for corre(5ling fuch 
imagination or judgment. 

MDXCIIL 

The various remedies for relieving the 
dyfpeptic fymptoms which always attend 
hypochondriafis, will feldom be either re- 
quifite or proper in melancholia. 

There is only one of the dyfpeptic fymp* 
toms, which, though there Ihould be no 
•ther, is'^ery conflantly prefent in melan- 
2 cholia, 
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'cholia, and that is coftivenefs. This it is 
always proper and even neceflar.y to re¬ 
move ; and I believe it is upon this ac¬ 
count that the ufe of purgatives has been 
found fo often ufeful in melancholia. 
Whether there be any purgatives peculiar¬ 
ly proper in this cafe^ I dare not pofitively 
deWrmine j but with refpecfl to the choice 
of purgatives in melancholia, I am of the 
fame opinion that I delivered above on this 
fame fubjed with refpe(T to mania* 

Mf)XCIV. 

With refped to other remedies, I judge 
that bloodletting will more feldom be pro¬ 
per in melancholia than in mania; but 
how far it may be in any cafe proper, muft 
be determined by the fame confiderations 
as in the cafe of mania. 


VoL. IV. 
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MDXGV. 

The cold bathing that I judged to be fo 
very ufeful in feveral cafes of infanity, isj 
I believe, in melancholia, hardly ever 
fit to be admitted; at leaft while this is 
purely a partial affediun^ and without 
any marks of violent excitement. Oa 
the contrary, upon account of the general 
rigidity prevailing in melancholia, it is 
probable that warm bathing may be often 
ufeful, 

MDXGVi. 

"With refpedt to opiates which I have 
fuppofed might often be ufeful in cafes of 
mania, I believe they can feldom be pro¬ 
perly employed in the partial infanities of 
the melancholic^ except in certain inftances 
of violent excitement, when the melancholia 
approaches pearly to the ftate of mania. 

MDXCVIL 
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MDXGVIL 

in fueh cafes of melancholia approaching 
to a ftate of mania, a low diet may fome- 
times be neceffary; bnt as the employing 
a low diet almoft miaVoidably leads to the 
ufe of vegetable food, and as this in every 
torpid ftate of the ftomach is ready to pro¬ 
duce fome dyfpeptic lymptoms, fuch vege¬ 
table food ought, in moderate cafes of 
melancholia, to be ufed with Ibme cau¬ 
tion. 

Though exercife, as a tonic power, is riot 
proper either in hypochoridriafis or melan¬ 
cholia ; yet, with refpedl to its effedls upon 
the mind, it may be extremely ufeful in 
both, and in melancholia is to be employ¬ 
ed in the fame manner that I have advifed 
above in the cafe of hypochondriafis. 

-3 N 2 
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MDXCVIII. 

Having now delivered my dodlrine with 
tefpedl to the chief forms of infanity, I 
ihould in the next place proceed to confi- 
der the other genera of Amentia and Onei¬ 
rodynia, which in the Nofology I have ar¬ 
ranged under the order of Vcfanise j but 
as I cannot pretend to throw much light 
upon thefefubjedls, and as they are feldom 
the objeds of pradice, I think it allowable 
for me to pafs them over at prefent; and 
the particular circumftances of this work in 
fome meafure requires that I fhould do fa. 
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MDXCIX. 

T TNder this title I propofe to eftablifli 
a clafs of difeafes, which confift in 
a depraved ftate of the whole, or of a con¬ 
siderable part, of the habit of the body, 
without any primary pyrexia or neurofis 
coinbined with that ftate. 

N3 
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/ I 

The term Cachexy has been employed 
by Linn3sus and Sagar, as it had been , 
formerly by other authors, for the name | 
of a particular difeafe; but the difeafe i 
to which thefe auftiors have affixed it, 
comes more properly under another ap¬ 
pellation ; and the term of Cachexy is 
more juflly employed by Sauyages and 
Sagar for the name of a clafs. In this I 
have followed the laft-mentioned nofolo- ' 
gifts, though I find it difficult to give 
fuch a chara6:er of the clafs as will clearly 
apply to all the fpecies I have compre¬ 
hended under it. This difficulty would 
be ftill greater, if, in the clafs I have ella- 
blifhcd under the title of Cachexies^ 1 were 
to comprehend all the difeafes that thofe 
other nofologifts have done; but I 
willing to be thought deficient rather than 
very incorrea:. Thofe difficulties, how- 

ever, 



ever, which ftill remain in methodical 
nofology, mnft not affedl ns much in a 
treatife. of practice. If I can here pro¬ 
perly diftinguifh and defcribe the feveral 
fpecies that truly and moft commonly 
exift, I fliall be the lefs concerned about 
the accuracy of my general clafTification 5 
though at the fame time this, I think, is 
always to be attempted ; and I flia^ll pur^ 
fue it as well as I can. 
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E maciation, or a confiderable diml-r 
nution of the bulk or plumpnefs of 
tbe whole body, is for the moft part only 
a fymptom of difeafe, and very feldom 
to be confidered as a primary and idiopa¬ 
thic affcdlion. Upon this account, accor¬ 
ding to my general plan, fuch a fymptom 

mighjp 
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might perhaps have been omitted in the 
Methodical Nofology: but both the uncer^ 
tainty of concluding it to be always fymp-^ 
tomatic, and the confifteney of fyftem, 
made me introduce into the Nofology, as 
Others had done, an order under the title 
of Marcores; and this renders it requifite 
now to take fome notice of fuch difeafes, 

MDCII. 

Upon this occafion, therefore, I hope it 
may be ufeful to inveftigate the feveral 
caufes of emaciation in all the different 
cafes of difeafe, in which it appears. And 
this I attempt, as the fureft means of deter¬ 
mining how far it is a primary, or a 
fymptomatic affedlion only; and even in 
the latter view, the invefligation may be 
attended with fome advantage. 


MPCIII, 
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The caufes of emaciation may, I appre¬ 
hend, be referred to two general heads} 
that is, either to a general deficiency of 
huid in the vefTels of the body, or to the 
particular deficiency of the oil in the cel¬ 
lular texture of it. Thefe caufes are fre¬ 
quently combined together; but it will 
be proper, in the firfl place, to confider 
them fepar^tely, 

MDCIV. 

As a great part of the body of animals, 
is made up of vefTels filled with fluids, 
the bulk of the whole mu ft depend very 
much on the fize of thefe vefTels, and the 
quantity of fluids prefent in them; and 
it will therefore be fufficiently obvious, 
that a deficiency of the fluids in thefe vef- 
fels muft, according to its degree, occa- 

fion 
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iion a proportionate diminution of the bulk 
of the whole body. This, however, will 
appear ftill more clearly, from confidering 
that in the living and found body the vef- 
fels every where feem to be preternatu- 
rally diftended by the quantity of fluids 
prefent in them ; but being at the fame 
time elaftic, and conftantly endeavouring to 
contraifl themfelves, they mufl, on the with¬ 
drawing of the diftending'®rce, or, in other 
words, upon a diminution of the quantity 
of fluids, be in proportion contracted and 
diminifhed in their fize: And it may bq 
further obferved, that as each part of the 
vafcular fyftem communicates with every 
other part of it; fo every degree of dimi¬ 
nution of the quantity of fluid, in any one 
part, muft in proportion diminifh the bull; 
of the vafcular fyftem, and confequently 
the whole body. 


MDCV. 
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MDCV. 

The diminution and deficiency of the 
0 uids may be occafioned by different 
caufes: fuch as, fir ft, by a due quantity 
of aliments not being taken in; or by the 
aliment taken in, not being of a fufiicientr 
Jy nutritious quality. Of the want of, a 
due quantity of aliment not being taken 
into the body, there is an inftance in the 
Atrophia laEiantlum Sauvagelii, fpecies 3 . 
and many other examples have occurred 
of emaciation from want of food, occafion¬ 
ed by poverty, and other accidental caufes. 

With refpe(ft to the quality of food, I 
apprehend it arifes from the want of nu¬ 
tritious matter in the food employed, that 
perfons living very entirely on vegetables 
are feldom of a plump and fucculent har 
bit. 
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A fecond caufe of the dehcieudy of fluids 
may be, the aliments taken in, not being 
conveyed to the blood-veffels. This may 
occur from a perfon’s being affeded with 
a frequent vomiting; which, rejeding 
the food foon after it had been taken in, 
muft prevent the neceffary fupply of fluids 
to the blood-veflels. 

Another caufe, frequently interrupting 
the conveyance of the alimentary matter into 
the blood-veflels, is an obftrudion of the 
conglobate or lymphatic glands of the me- 
fentery, through which the chyle muft ne- 
ceflarily pafs to the thoracic dud. Many in- 
ftances of emaciation, feemingly depending 
upon this caufe, have been obferved by 
phyficians, in perfons of all ageSj but efpe- 
cially in the young. It has alfo been re¬ 
marked, that fuch cafes have moft fre¬ 
quently occurred in fcrophulous perfons. 


in 
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in whom, the mefenteric glands are com» 
inonly afFeded with tumour or obftruc-* 
tion, and in whom, generally at the fame 
time, fcrophula afipears externally. Hence 
the 'Taha fcruphulofa Sytiop. Nbfolog, vol. ii. 
p. 266.: And under thefe I have put as 
fynonimes Tabes glandularis^ fp. id.; 
hes fnefe'nterica^ fp. 9.; Scrophula mejen^ 
terica, fp-4-; -dirophiainfaniilis^^ Tp. \l.\ 
Atrophia rachitica^ fp. 8.; Tales rachialgicay 
fp.-16. At the fame time, I have fre¬ 
quently found the cafe occurring in per- 
fons who did not Ihow any external ap¬ 
pearance of fcrophula, but in whom the 
ifiefenterie obftrudion \^as afterwards dif- 
covered by diffedion. Such alfo I fuppofe 
to have been the cafe, in the difeafe fre¬ 
quently mentioned by authors under the 
title of the Atrophia infantum^ This has 
received its name from the time of life at 
which it generally appears; but I have 
met with inftances of it at fourteen years 

©f 
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of age afcertained by diffeflion. In feve-, 
ral fuch cafes which I have feen, the pa¬ 
tients were without any fcrophulous ap¬ 
pearances at the time, or at any period of 
their lives before. 

In the cafe of phthiiical perfons, I 
ftiall hereafter mention another caufe of 
their emaciation; but it is probable that 
an obftrucflion of the mefenteric gland^^ 
which fo frequently happens in fuch per¬ 
fons, concurs very powerfully in produ¬ 
cing the emaciation that takes place. 

Although a fcrophulous taint may be 
the moft frequent caufe of mefenteric ob- 
ftrudions, it is fufficiently probable that 
other kinds of acriniony may produce the 
fame, and the emaciation that follows. 

It may perhaps be fuppofed, that the 
interruption of the chyle’s palling into the 
blood-veJGfels may be fometimes owing to 
a fault of the abforbents on the internal 
fnrface of the inteftines. This, however, 


cannot 
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cannot be readily afcertained: but the in*» 
terrupcion of the chyle's palling into the 
blood-veffels may certainly be owing tb 
a rupture of the thoracic dudlj which, 
when it does not prove foon fatal, by oe- 
Cafioning a hydrothorax, muft in a fliorc 
time produce a general emaciation^ 

MDCVIi. 

A third caufe of the deficiency of the 
fluids may be a fault in the organs of di- 
geftion, as not duly converting the aliment 
into a chyle fit to form in the blood-veflels 
a proper nutritious matter. It is not, how¬ 
ever, eafy to afeertain the cafes of ema¬ 
ciation which are to be attributed to this 
caufe; but I apprehend that the emaciation 
which attends long fubfifting Cafes of dyf* 
pepfia, or of hypOchondriafis, is to be ex¬ 
plained chiefly in this way. It is this which 
I have placed in the Ndfology under the 
1 thlfi 
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title of the Atrophia dehilium ; and of 
which the Atrophia nervofa^ Sauv. fp. i. 
is a proper inftance, and therefore put 
there as afynonime. But .the other titles 
of Atrophia lateralis^ Sauv. fp. 15. and 
Atrophia fenilis^ SauVi fp^ 11. are not fo 
properly put there, as they mull be eit- 
plained in a different manneti 

MDCVIII. 

A foutth caufe of a deficiency of the 
fluids in the body, may be exceffive eva¬ 
cuations made from it by different out¬ 
lets ; and Sauvages has properly enume¬ 
rated the following fpecies, which we have 
put as fynonimes under the title of Atro-^ 
phia inanitorum I as, Tabes nutricum^ fp. 4, 
Atrophia nutricum^ fp. 5. Atrophia a leucor-^ 
rhcea^ fp. 4. Atrophia ab alvi Jiuxu^ fp. 6. 
Atrophia a ptyalifmo^ fp. 7. and, laftly, the 
VoL. IV, O Tabes 
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Tabes afanguijluxu ; which, it is to be ob- 
ferved, may arife not only from fponta- 
neons hemorrhagies or accidental wounds, 
but alfo from bloodlettings in too large a 
quantity, and too frequently repeated. 

Upon this fubje( 51 : it feems proper to 
obferve, that a meagre habit of body fre¬ 
quently depends upon a full perfpiration 
being conftantly kept up, though at the 
fame time a large quantity of nutritious 
aliment is regularly taken in* 

MDCIX. 

Befides this deficiency of fluids from 
evacuations by which they are carried 
entirely out of the body, there may be a 
deficiency of fluid and emaciation in a 
confiderable part of the body, by the fluids 
being drawn into one part, or colledted 
into one cavity ; and of this we have an 


in- 
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iriftance in the ‘Tabes h hydrope^ Sauv. 
fp. 5. 

MBCX. 

In the Methodical Nofology, among the 
other fynonimes of the Atrophia inanito- 
rum I have fet down the Tabes dorfalis ; 
but whether properly or not, I at prefent 
very much doubt. In the evacuation con- 
fidered as the caufe of this tabes, as the 
quantity evacuated is never fo great as to 
account for a general deficiency of fluids 
in the body, we muft feek for another ex¬ 
planation of it. And whether the efFe( 5 ls of 
the evacuation may be accounted for, either 
from the quality of the fluid evacuated, or 
ftom the Angularly enervating pleafure at¬ 
tending the evacuation, or from the eva¬ 
cuation’s taking off’ the tenfion of parts, 
the tenfion of which has a Angular power 
in fupporting the tenfion and vigour of the 
O 2 whole 
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whole body^ I cannot pofitively determine; 
but I apprehend that upon one or other of 
thefe fuppofitions the emaciation attending 
the tabes dorfalis muft be accounted for; 
and therefore that it is to be confidered as 
an inftance of the Atrophia debilium^ rather 
than of the Atrophia inanitorum, 

MDCXI. 

A fifth caufe of a deficiency of fluids 
and of emaciations in the whole or in a 
particular part of the body, may be the 
concretion of the fmall veflels, either not 
admitting of fluids, or of the fame pro¬ 
portion as before; and this feems to me 
to be the cafe in the Atrophia fenilis^ Sauv. 
fp. 2. Or it may be a palfy of the larger 
trunks of the arteries rendering them 
unfit to propel the blood into the fmaller 
veflels; as is frequently the cafe of para¬ 
lytic limbs, in which the arteries are af¬ 
fected 
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fedted as well as the mvifcles. The Atro^ 
phia lateralis^ Sauv. fp. 15. feems to be of 
this nature. 

MDCXII. 

A fecond general head of the caufes of 
emaciation, 1 have mentioned in MDCII. 
to be a deficiency of oil. The extent and 
quantity of the cellular texture in every 
part of the body, and therefore how con-^ 
fiderable a part it makes in the bulk of 
the whole, is now well known. But this 
fubftance, in different circumftances, is 
more or lefs filled with an oily matter; 
and therefore the bulk of it, and in a 
great meafure that of the whole body, 
muft be greater or lefs according as this 
fubftance is more or lefs filled in that man¬ 
ner. The deficiency of fluids, for a reafon 
to be immediately explained, is generally 
accompanied with a deficiency of oil: but 
O 3 phy- 
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phyficiaiis have commonly attended more 
to the latter canfe of emaciation than to the 
other, that being ufually the moft evident; 
and I ftiall now endeavour to aflign the 
feveral caufes of the deficiency of oil as 
it occurs upon different occafions. 

MDCXIIE 

The bufinefs of fecretion in the human 
body is in general little underftood, and 
in no inftance lefs fo than in that of the 
fecretion of oil from blood which does not 
appear previoufly to have contained it, 
It is poffible, therefore, that our theory of 
the deficiency of oil may be in feveral re- 
fpeds imperfed; but there are certain fads 
that may in the mean time apply to the 
prefent purpofe. 

MDCXIV, 

Firft, it is probable, that a deficiency of 

oil 
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oil may be owing to a Hate of the blood 
in animal bodies lefs fitted to afford a fe- 
cretion of oil, and confequently to fupply 
the wafle of it that is conflantly made. This 
fiate of the blood muft efpecially depend 
upon the (late of the aliments taken in, as 
containing lefs of oil or oily matter. From 
many obfervations made, both with refpedl 
to the human body and to that of other 
animals, it appears pretty clearly, that the 
aliments taken in by men and domeftic 
animals, according as they contain more of 
oil, are in general more nutritious, and in 
particular are better fitted to fill the cel¬ 
lular texture of their bodies with oil. I 
might illuflrate this, by a minute and par¬ 
ticular confideration of the difference of 
alimentary matters employed; but it will 
be enough to give two inflances. The one 
is, that the herbaceous part of vegetables, 
does not fatten animals, fo much as the 
O 4 feeds 
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feeds of vegetables, which manifeftly con^ 
tain in any given weight a greater proper-^ 
tion of oil; and a fecond inftance is, that 
in general vegetable aliments do not fat¬ 
ten men fo much as animal food, which 
generally contains a larger proportion of 
oil. 

It will be obvious, that upon the fame 
principles a want of food, or a lefs nutri-? 
tious food, may not only occafion a gene¬ 
ral deficiency of fluids (MDCIV.), but 
muft alfo afford lefs oil, to be poured into 
the cellular texture. In fuch cafes, there-? 
fore, the emaciation produced, is to be at?? 
tributed to both thefe general caufes. 

MDCXV. 

A fecond cafe of the deficiency of oil 
may be explained in this manner. It is 
pretty manifeft, that the oil of the blood is 
Hereted and depofited in the cellular tex^ 

tu^e 
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%uve in greater or leffer quantity, accord* 
ing as the circulation of the blood is fa* 
fter or flower; and therefore that exercife 
■which haftens the circulation of the blood 
is a frequent caufe of emaciation. Exer¬ 
cife produces this efFe( 5 l in two ways, ift, 
By increafing the perfpiration, and thereby 
carrying off a greater quantity of the nu¬ 
tritious matter, it leaves lefs of it to be de- 
pofited in the cellular texture; thereby 
not only preventing an accumulation of 
fluids, but, as I have faid above, cau- 
fing a general deficiency of thefe, which 
muft alfo caufe a deficiency of oil in the 
cellular texture. 2dly, It is well known, 
that the oil depolited in the cellular tex¬ 
ture is upon many occafions, and for va¬ 
rious purpofes of the oeconomy, again ab- 
forbed, and mixed or diffufed in the mafs 
of blood, to be from thence perhaps car¬ 
ried entirely out of the body by the feve- 
ral excretions. Now, among other pur¬ 
pofes 
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pofes of the accumulation and re-abforp- 
tion of oil, this feems to be one, that the 
oil is requifite to the proper adlion of the 
moving fibres in every part of the body; 
and therefore that nature has provided for 
an abforption of oil to be made according 
as the adlion of the moving fibres may de¬ 
mand it. It will thus be obvious, that the 
exercife of the mufcular and moving fibres 
every where, muft occafion an abforption 
of oil; and confequently that fuch exercife 
not only prevents the fecretion of oil, as 
has been already faid, but may alfo caufe 
a deficiency of it, by occafioning an. ab- 
fbrption of what had been depolited; and 
in* this way, perhaps efpecially, does it 
produce emaciation, 

MDCXVI. 

A third cafe of the deficiency of oil may 
occur from the following caufe, h 

pro- 
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probable, that one purpofe of the accu¬ 
mulation of oil in the cellular texture of 
animals is, that it may, upon occafion, be 
again abforbed from thence, and carried 
into the mafs of blood, for the purpofe 
of inveloping and corroding an^j unufual 
acrimony arifing and exifting in the date 
of the fluids. Thus, in moft inftances in 
which we can difcern an acrid ftate of the 
fluids, as in fcurvy, cancer, fyphilis, poi- 
fons, and feveral other difeafes, we find 
at the fame time a deficiency of oil and 
an emaciation take place; which, in my 
apprehenfion, mull be attributed to the 
abforption of oil, which the prefence of 
acrimony in the body excites. 

It is not unlikely that certain poifons in¬ 
troduced into the body, may fubfift there; 
and, giving occafion to an abforption of 
oil, may lay a foundation for the ’l^ahes ^ 
°¥enenoy Sauv. fp. 17. 

MDCXVII. 
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MDCXVII. 

A fourth cafe of emaciation, and which I 
would attribute to a fudden and confider- 
able abforption of oil from the cellular 
texture, is that of fever, which fo generally 
produces emaciation. This may perhaps be 
in part attributed to the increafed perfpi- 
ration, and therefore to the general de¬ 
ficiency of fluids that may be fuppofed to 
take place ; but whatever fhare that may 
have in producing the effedl, we can, from 
the evident fhrinking and diminution of 
the cellular fubftance, wherever it falls 
under our obfervation, certainly conclude, 
that there has been a very confiderable 
abforption of the oil which had been before 
depofited in that fubftance. This expla^ 
nation is rendered the more probable 
from this, that I fuppofe the abforption 
mentioned is neceflarily made for the pur- 
pofe of inveloping or corre(5ling an acri¬ 
mony, 
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mony, which manifeftly does in many, 
and may be fufpe6;ed to arife in all, cafes 
of fever. The moft remarkable inftance 
of emaciation occurring in fevers, is that 
which appears in the cafe of hedlic fevers. 
Here the emaciation may be attributed to 
the profufe fweatings that commonly at¬ 
tend the difeafe; but there is much rea- 
fon to believe, that an acrimony al- 
fo, is prefent in the blood; which, even 
in the beginning of the difeafe, prevents 
the fecretion and accumulation of oil; and 
in the more advanced ftatcs of it, muft 
occafion a more conliderable abforption of 
it; which, from the fhrinking of the cel¬ 
lular fubftance, feems to go farther than 
in almoft any other inftance. 

Upon the fubjecft of emaciations from 
a deficiency of fluids, it may be obfer- 
ved, that every increafed evacuation ex¬ 
cites an abforption from other parts, and 
particularly from the cellular texture; and 

it 
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it is therefore probable, that a deficiency 
of fluids, from increafed evacuations, pro¬ 
duces an emaciation, not only by the wafte 
of the fluids in the vafcular fyftem, bu£ 
alfo by occafioning a confiderable abforp^ 
tion from the cellular texture. 

MDCXVIII. 

I have thus endeavoured to explain the 
feveral cafes and caufes of emaciation; but 
I could not profecute the confideration of 
thefe here in the order they are fet down 
in the Methodical Nofology. In that work 
I was engaged chiefly in arranging the 
fpecies of Sauvages; but it is my opinion 
now, that the arrangeriient there given, is 
erroneous, in both combining and fepara- 
ting fpecies improperly : and it feems 
to me more proper here to take notice of 
difeafes, and put them together, according 
to th^ afiinity of their nature, rather than 

by 
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by that of their external appearances. I 
doubt, if even the diftindlion of theTabe^ 
and Atrophia, attempted in the Nofology, 
will properly apply 5 as I think there are 
certain difeafes of the fan. '' nature, which 
fometimes appear with, and fometimes 
without, fever. 

MDCXIX. 

After having conlidered the various ca¬ 
fes of emaciations, I fliould perhaps treat 
of their cure: but it will readily appear, 
that the greater part of the cafes above- 
mentioned are purely fymptomatic, and 
confequently that the cure of them mufl 
be that of the primary difeafes upon which 
they depend. Of thofe cafes that can any- 
wife be confidered as idiopathic, it will ap¬ 
pear that they are to be cured, entirely by 
removing the remote caufes; the means of 
accomplilhing which mufl: be fufliciently 
obvious. 
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BOOK II. 
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INTUMESCENTIJ;, 

O R 

GENERAL SWELLINGS. 

MXCXX. 

T he fwellings to be treated of in this 
place, are thofe which extend over 
the whole or a great part of the body; or 
fuch at leaft, as, though of fmall extent, 
are however of the fame nature with thol^ 
that are more generally extended* 
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The fwellings comprehended under this 
artificial order, are hardly to be diftin^ 
guiflied from one another otherwife than 
by the matter they contain or confift of; 
and in this view 1 have divided the order 
into four fedlions, as the fwelling happens 
to contain, 17?, Oil; 2^, Air; 3^/, A watery 
fluid; or, ^tb. As the increafed bulk de¬ 
pends upon the enlargement of the whole 
fubftance of ceraint parts, and particularly 
of one or more of the abdominal vifeera.- 
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CHAP, i* 


Of Adipose Swellings^ 


MDCXXt. 

T he only difeafe to be mentioned in this 
chapter, I have, with other Nofolo- 
gifts, named Polyfarcia ; and in Englilli it 
may be named Corpulency, or, more ftri 61 - 
ly, Obelity; as it is placed here upon the 
common fuppofition of its depending chief* 
ly upon the increafe of oil in the cellular 
texture of the body. This corpulency, 
or obefity, is in very different degrees in 

dif- 
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Hi&rent perfons, and is often confiderable 
without being confidered as a difeafe. 
There is, howeverj a certain degree of it^ 
Which will be generally allowed to be a 
difeafe; as, for example^ when it renders 
perfons, from a difficult refpiration, un- 
eafy in themfelves^ andj from the inabi¬ 
lity of exercife, unfit for difcharging the 
duties of life to others : and for that rea- 
foil I have given fuch a difeafe a place 
here* Many phyficians have confidered it 
as an objedl of pra( 51 :iee, and as giving, 
even in no very high degree, a difpofition 
to many difeafes; I am of opinion that it 
fhould be an objed of pra« 5 lice more fre¬ 
quently than it has beenj and therefore 
that it merits our confideration here; 

MDCXXII. 

It may perhaps be alleged, that I have 
not been fufficiently correct, in putting 
the difeafe of corpulency as an intume- 
P 2 fcentia 
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fcentia pinguedinofa, and therefore im¬ 
plying its being an increafe of the bulk of 
the body from an accumulation of oil in 
the cellular texture only. I am aware of 
this objeclion: and as I have already faid, 
that emaciation (MDGII.) depends ei¬ 
ther upon a general deficiency of fluids in 
the vafcular fyftem, or upon a deficiency 
of oil in the cellular texture ; fo I fhould 
perhaps have obferved farther, that the 
corpulency, or general fulnefs of the body, 
may depend upon the fulnefs of the vaf¬ 
cular fyftem as well as upon that of the 
cellular texture. This is true; and for 
the fame reafons I ought, perhaps, after 
Linnseus and Sagar, to have fet down ple¬ 
thora as a particular difeafe, and as an in- 
ftance of morbid intumefcence. I have, 
however, avoided this, as Sauvages and 
Vogel have done; becaufe I apprehend 
that plethora is to be confidered as a 
ftate of temperament only, which may 
indeed difpofe to difeafe; but not as a 

dif- 
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difeafe in itfelf, unlefs, in the language 
of the Stahlians, it be a plethora com- 
mota, when it produces a difeafe accom¬ 
panied with particular fymptoms, which 
give ocgafion to its being diftinguilhed 
by a different appellation. Further, it 
appears to me, that the fymptoms which 
Linnaeus, and more particularly thofe 
which Sagar employs in the charadler of 
plethora, never do occur but when the 
intumefcentia pinguedinofa has a great 
fhare in producing them. It is, however, 
very neceffary to obferve here, that ple¬ 
thora and obefity are generally combined 
together; and that in fome cafes of cor¬ 
pulency it may be difficult to determine 
which of the caufes has the greateft fhare 
in producing it It is indeed very poffible 
that a plethora may occur without great 
obefity; but I apprehend that obefity never 
happens to a confiderable degree without 
producing a plethora ad fpdtium in a great 
P 3 part 
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part of the fyftem of the aorta, and there¬ 
fore a plethora ad molem in the lungs, and 
in the veffels of the brain. 

MDCXXIII. 

In attempting the cure of polyfarcia, 
I am of opinion, that the conjundlion of 
plethora and obeiity, in the manner juft 
now mentioned, Ihould be conftantly at¬ 
tended to; and when the morbid effeds 
of the plethoric habit are threatened, either 
in the head or lungs, that bloodletting is 
to be pradifed: but at the fame time it is 
,to be obferved, that perfons of much obe- 
fity do not bear bloodletting well; and 
when the circumftances I have mentioned 
do not immediately require it, the prac¬ 
tice, upon account of obefity alone, is 
hardly ever to be employed. The fame 
remark is to be made, with refpedl to any 
pther cvacuauons that may be propofed 

fpi;. 
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for die cure of corpulency: for without 
the other means I am to mention,^ they 
can give but a very imperfedl relief; and, 
in fo far as they either empty or weaken 
the fyftem, they may favour the return of 
plethora, and the increafe of obefity. 

MDGXXIV. 

Polyfarcia, or corpulency, whether it 
depend upon plethora or obefity, when¬ 
ever it can either be confidered as a difif 
eafe, or threatens to induce one, is to be 
cured, or the elFecfls of it are to be obvia¬ 
ted, by diet and exercife. The diet muft 
be fparing; or rather, what is more ad- 
mifllble, it muft be fuch as affords little 
nutritious matter. It muft therefore be 
chiefly, or almoft only, of vegetable mat¬ 
ter, and at the very utmoft of milk. Such 
a diet fhould be employed, and generally 
ought to precede exercife: for obefity does 
P ^ not 
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not eaiily admit of bodily exercife ; which 
is, however, the only mode that can be 
very effedlual. Such indeed, in many ca-* 
fes, may feem difficult to be admitted; but 
I am of opinion, that even the mofl corpu¬ 
lent may be brought to bear it, by at firft 
attempting it very moderately, and increa- 
fing it by degrees very flowly, but at the 
fame time perfifting in fuch attempts with 
great conftancy. 

MDCXXV. 

As thefe, though the only eifedual mea- 
fures, are often difficult to be admitted or 
carried into execution, fame other means 
have been thought of and employed for 
reducing corpulency. Thefe, ifimiftakc 
not, have all been certain methods of in¬ 
ducing a faline ftatein the mafs of blood; 
for fuch I fuppofe to be the efFejTs of vi» 
Reg^r ^nd of fqap, which have been pro- 

pofed. 
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pofed. The latter, I believe, hardly pafTes 
into the blood-velTels, without being refol- 
ved and formed into a neutral fait, with 
the acid which it meets with in the flo- 
mach. How well acrid and faline fub- 
ftances are fitted to diminilh obefity, may 
appear from what has been faid above in 
MDCXV. What effeds vinegar, foap, 
or other fubftances employed, have had in 
reducing corpulency, there have not pro¬ 
per opportunities of obferving occurred 
to me : but 1 am well perfuaded, that the 
inducing a faline and acrid ftate of the 
blood, may have worfe confequences, than, 
the corpulency it was intended to corred; 
and that no perfon fhould hazard thefe, 
while he may have recourfe to the more 
fafe and certain means of abftinence and, 
cxercife. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP 11. 


pF Flatulent Swellings. 


MDCXXVI. 


T he cellular texture of the human bo¬ 
dy very readily admits of air, and al¬ 
lows the fame to pafs from any one to every 
other part of it. Hence Emphyfemata 
have often appeared from air colle< 51 ed in 
the cellular texture under the fliin, and in 
leveral other parts of the body. The da-- 
tulent fwellings under the Ikin, have in- 
(Jeed moft commonly appeared in confe- 
I (^j^uencc 
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quence of air immediately introduced from 
without: but in fome inftances of flatulent 
fwellings, efpeeially thofe of the internal 
parts not communicating with the alimen-* 
tary canal, fuch an introduction cannot be 
perceived or fuppofed; and therefore, in 
thefe cafes, fome other caufe of the pro¬ 
duction and collection of air mult; be look¬ 
ed for, though it is often not to be clearly 
afcertained. 

In every folid as well as every fluid fub- 
ftance which makes a part of the human 
body, there is a confiderable quantity of 
air in a fixed ftate, which may be again fe- 
ftored to its elaftic ftate, and Separated from 
thofe fubftances, by the power of heat, pu¬ 
trefaction, and perhaps other caufes : but 
■which of thefe may have produced the fe- 
veral inftances of pneumatofis and flatu¬ 
lent fwellings that have been recorded by 
authors, I cannot pretend to afcertain. 
Indeed, upon account of thefe difficulties, 

I 
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I cannot proceed with any clearnefs on the 
general fubjed of pneumatofis; and, there¬ 
fore, with regard to flatulent fwellings, I 
find it neceflhry to confine myfelf to the 
confideration of thofe of the abdominal 
region alone; which I fhall now treat 
of under the general name of Tympa¬ 
nites. 

MDCXXVII. 

The tympanites is a fwelling of the ab¬ 
domen ; in which the teguments appear to 
be much flretched by fome diftending 
power within, and equally flretched in 
every pofture of the body. The fwelling 
does not readily yield to any prefliire; 
and in fo far as it does, very quickly re¬ 
covers its former flate upon the prefliire 
being removed. Being flruck, it gives a 
found like a drum, or other flretched ani¬ 
mal membrahes. No fluduation within 

is 
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is to be perceived: and the whole feels lefa 
weighty than might be expedled from its 
bulk. The unealinefs of the diftention is 
commonly relieved by the difcharge of air 
from the alimentary canal, either upwards 
or downwards. 

MDCXXV^I. 

Thefe are the charaders by which the 
tympanites may be diftinguilhed from the 
afcites or phyfconia; and many experi¬ 
ments ftiow, that the tympanites alvfays 
depends upon a preternatural colledlion of 
air, fomewhere within the teguments of 
the abdomen: but the feat of the air is in 
different cafes fomewhat dilferent; and 
this produces the different fpecies of the 
difeale. 

One fpecies is, when the air collected, is 
entirely confined within the cavity of the 
alimentary canal, and chiefly in that of 

the 
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tiie inteftines. This fpecies, thereforCj is 
named the ‘Tympanites intejiinalis^ Sauv. fp. n 
It is, of all others, the moft common; and 
to it efpecially belong the charaders given 
above. ■ • 

A fecond fpecies is, when the air col- 
leded, is not entirely confined to the cavity 
of the inteftines, but is alfo prefent be¬ 
tween their coats ; and fuch is that which 
id named by Tympanites enUro~ 

phyfodes^ Sauv^ fp. 3, This has certainly 
been a rare occurrence; and has probably 
occurred only in eonfequence of tym¬ 
panites intejtinalis^ by the air efcaping 
from the cavity of the inteftines into the 
interftices of the coats. It isj however, 
pofTible, that an erofion of the internal 
coat of the inteftines may give occafioU to 
the air, fo conftantly prefent in their ca¬ 
vity, to efcape into the interftices of their 
coats, though in the whale of their cavity 
there has been no previous accumulation. 

h 
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A third fpecies is, when the air is col- 
leded in the fac of the peritonaeum, or 
tvhat is commonly called the cavity of the 
abdomen, that is, the fpace between the 
peritonaeum and vifcera; and then the dif- 
eafe is named Tympanites ahUomtnalis^ Sauv* 
fp. 2 . The exiftcnce of fuch a tympani¬ 
tes, without any tympanites intejlinalis^ has 
been difputed; and it certainly has been 
a rare occurrence: but from fevcral dilTec- 
tions, it is unqueftionable that fuch a dif- 
eafe has fometimes truly occurred; 

A fourth fpecies of tympanites is, when 
the tympanites intejiinalis and abdomina- 
lis are joined together, or take place at 
the fame time. With refpe(5l to this, it is 
probable that the tympanites intejitnalis, is 
the primary difeafe; and the otherj only 
a confequence of the air efcaping, by an 
erofion or rupture of the coats of the in- 
teftines, from the cavity of thefc, into that 
the abdomen. It is indeed poflible, that 
3 
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in confequence of erofioti or rupture, the 
air whicK is fo cofiftantly prefect in the 
inteftinal’ canal', may efcape froin thence 
in fitch quantity into-the caVify of the ab¬ 
domen, as td give 2i tympanites ahdomtndHs^ 
■whilft there Was lio previous Confiderabfe 
accumulation of air in the ihteftinaf ca¬ 
vity itfelf; but I have not fads to afcer- 
taih this matter properly. ' 

A fifth fpecies has alfb been enumerated. 
It is when a tympanites ahdomindlis happens 
to be joined with i\ie.hydrops afcites; and fuch 
a difeafe therefore is named by Sauvages 
Tympanites afciticus^ Sauv. fp. 4. In moft 
cafes of tympanites, indeed, fome quan¬ 
tity of ferum, has, upon diffedion, been 
found in the fac of the peritonaeum j but 
that is not enough to conflritute the fpe¬ 
cies now mentioned; and when the collec¬ 
tion of ferum is more confiderable, it is 
commonly where, both from the caufes 
which have preceded, and likewife from 
I the 
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the fymptoms which attend, the afcites 
may be confidered as the primary difeafe; 
and therefore that this combination does 
not exhibit a proper fpecies of the tympa¬ 
nites. 

MDGXXIX. 

As this laft is not a proper fpecies, and 
as fome of the others are not only extremely 
rare, but even, when occurring, are nei¬ 
ther primary, nor to be eafily diftinguifh- 
ed, nor, as confidered in themfelves, admit¬ 
ting of any cure, I fliall here take no further* 
notice of them j confining myfelf, in what 
follows, to the confideration of the moft 
frequent cafe, and almoft the only obje(5l 
of pradlice, the tympanites intejiinalis» 

MDCXXX. 

With refped to this, I cannot perceive 
VoL.IV. that 
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that it arifes in any peculiar tempera¬ 
ment, or depends upon any predifpofirion, 
which can be difcerned. It occurs in ei¬ 
ther fex, at every age, and frequently in 
young perfcns. 

MDCXXXI. 

Various remote caufes of it have been 
affigned: but many of thefe, have not com¬ 
monly the effed of producing this difeafe; 
and although fome of them have been 
truly antecedents of it, 1 can in few in- 
ftances difcover the manner in which they 
produce the difeafe, and therefore cannot 
certainly afcertain them to have been 
caufes of it. 

MDCXXXXII. 

The phenomena of this difeafe in its fe* 
veral ftages are the following. 


The 
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‘I’he tumour of the belly fometimes 
grows very quickly to a confiderable de¬ 
gree, and feldom in the flow manner the 
afcites commonly comes on. In fome cafes* 
however, the tympanites comes on gradual¬ 
ly, and is introduced by an unufual flatu¬ 
lency of the ftomach and iiiteftines, with 
frequent borborygmi, and an uncom¬ 
monly frequent expulfion of air upwards 
and downwards. This ftate is alfo fre¬ 
quently attehded with colic pains, efpe- 
cially felt about the navel, and upon the 
fides towards the back j but generally as the 
difeafe advances, thefe pains become left 
confiderable. ’ As the difeafe advances, 
there is a pretty conftant defire to dif- 
charge air, but it is accomplifhed with dif¬ 
ficultly ; and when obtained, although it 
give fome relief from the fenfe of diften- 
tion, this relief is commonly tranfient and 
of fliort duration. While the difeafe is co - 
Jiiing on, fome inequality of tumour and 
0^2 tenfion 
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tenfion may be perceived in different parts 
of the belly ; but the diftention foon be¬ 
comes equal over the whole, and exhibits 
the phenomena mentioned in the charac¬ 
ter. Upon the firft coming on of the dif- 
cafe, as well as during its progrefs, the 
belly is bound, and the feces difcharged 
are commonly hard and dry. The urine, 
at the beginning, is ufually very little 
changed in quantity or quality from 
its natural date; but as the difeafe con¬ 
tinues, it is commonly changed in both 
refpeds, and at length fometimes a ftran- 
gury, and even an ifchuria, comes on. 
The difeafe has feldom advanced far, be¬ 
fore the appetite is much impaired, and 
digeftion ill performed; and the whole 
body, except the belly, becomes confide- 
rably emaciated. Together with thefe 
fymptoms, a thirft and uneafy fenfe of 
heat at length come on, and a conliderable 
frequency of pulfe occurs, which conti¬ 
nues 
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nues throughout the courfe of the dif- 
eafe. When the tumour of the belly ari- 
fes to a confiderable bulk, the breathing 
becomes very difficult, with a frequent 
dry cough. With all thefe fymptoms the 
ftrength of the patient declines; and the 
febrile fymptoms daily increafing, death 
at length enfues, fometimes probably in 
confequence of a gangrene coming upon 
the inteftines. 

MDCXXXIII. 

The tympanites is commonly of fome 
duration, and to be reckoned a chronic 
difeafe. It is very feldom quickly fatal, 
except where fuch an affecTion fuddenly 
arifes in fevers. To this Sauvages has 
properly given a different appellation, that 
of Meteorifmus; and I judge it may al¬ 
ways be confidered as a fympcomatic af- 
Q. 3 fedlion. 
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feaion, entirely diftina from the tympa^ 
nites we are now confidering. 

MDCXXXIV. 

The tympanites is generally a fatal dif-^ 
eafe, feldom admitting of cure; but what 
may be attempted in this way, I fliall try 
to point out, after I Ihall have endeavour^ 
ed to explain the proximate caufe, which 
alone can lay the foundation of what may 
be rationally attempted towards its cure. 

MDCXXXV. 

To afcertain the proximate caufe of 
tympanites, is fomewhat dilEcul't. It has 
been fuppofed in many c^es, to be merely 
an uncommon quantity of air prefent in 
the alimentary canal, owing to the extri¬ 
cation and detachment of a greater quan¬ 
tity 
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tity of air than ufual, from the alimentary 
matters taken in. Our vegetable aliments, I 
believe, always undergo fome degree of fer¬ 
mentation; and in confequence, a quan¬ 
tity of air is extricated and detached from 
them in the flomach and inteftines: but it 
appears, that the mixture of the animal 
fluids which our aliments meet with in 
the alimentary canal, prevents the fame 
quantity of air from being detached from 
them that would have been in their fer¬ 
mentation without fuch mixture, and it is 
probable that the fame mixture contri¬ 
butes alfo to the reabforpcion of the air 
that had been before in fome meafure de¬ 
tached. The extrication, therefore, of an 
unufual quantity of air from the aliments, 
may, in certain circumftances, be fuch, 
perhaps, as to produce a tympanites; fo 
that this difeafe may depend upon a fault 
of the digeftive fluids, whereby they are 
unfit to prevent the too copious extrica- 
0^4 tion 
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tion of air, and unfit alfo to oceafion that 
reabforption of air which in found per- 
fons commonly happens. An unufual 
quantity of air in the alimentary canal, 
whether owing to the nature of the ali¬ 
ments taken in, or to the fault of the di- 
geftive fluid, does certainly fometimes take 
place; and may poflibly have, and in 
fome meafure certainly has, a fhare in 
producing certain flatulent diforders of the 
alimentary canal; but cannot be fuppofed 
to produce the tympanites, which often 
occurs when no previous diforder had ap-^ 
peared in the fyftem. Even in thofe cafes 
of tympanites which are attended at their 
beginning with flatulent diforders in the 
whole of the alimentary canal, as we know 
that a firm tone of the inteftines both mo¬ 
derates the extrication of air, and contri¬ 
butes to its reabforption or ready expul- 
flon, fo the flatulent fymptoms which hap¬ 
pen to appear at the coming on of a 

tym- 
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tympanites, are, in my opinion, to be re¬ 
ferred to a lofs of tone^ in the mufcular 
fibres of the inteftines, rather than to any 
fault in the digeftive fluids. 

MDCXXXVr. 

Thefe, and other confiderations, lead 
tne to conclude, that the chief part of the 
proximate caufe of tympanites, is a lofs of 
tone in the mufcular fibres of the inte¬ 
ftines. But further, as air of any kind 
accumulated in the cavity of the inteftines 
ftiould, even by its own elafticity, find its 
way either upwards or downwards, and 
Ihould alfo, by the afliftance of infpira- 
tion, be entirely thrown out of the body; 
fo, when neither the reabforption nor the 
expulfion takes place, and the air is accu¬ 
mulated fo as to produce tympanites, it is 
probable that the paflage of the air along 
^hc courfe of the inteftines is in fome 

places 
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places of thefe interrupted. This inter¬ 
ruption, however, can hardly be fuppofed 
to proceed from any other caufe than fpaf- 
modic conftridlions in certain parts of the 
canal; and I conclude, therefore, that 
fuch conftricflions concur as part in the 
proximate caufe of tympanites. Whether 
thefe fpafmodic conftri( 5 lions are to be at¬ 
tributed to the remote caufe of the difeafe, 
or may be conhdered as the confequence 
of fome degree of atony firft arifing, I can¬ 
not with certainty, and do not find it ne- 
ceflary to determine. 

MDCXXXVII. 

Having thus endeavoured to afcertain 
the proximate caufe of tympanites, I pro¬ 
ceed to treat of its cure; which indeed 
has feldom fucceeded, and almoft never 
but in a recent difeafe. I muft, however, 
endeavour to fay what may be reafonably 
I at- 
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attempted; what has commonly been at¬ 
tempted; and what attempts have fome- 
times fucceeded in the cure of this dif- 
cafe. 

MDCXXXVIII. 

It muft be a firft indication to evacuate 
the air accumulated in the inteftines : and 
for this purpofc it is necelTary that thofe 
conftri( 5 lions, which had efpecially occafi- 
oned its accumulation, and continue to in¬ 
terrupt its paffage along the courfe of the in¬ 
teftines, ftiould be removed. As thefe, how¬ 
ever, can hardly be removed but by exci¬ 
ting the periftaltic motion in the adjoining 
portions of the inteftines, purgatives have 
been commonly employed ; but it is at the 
fame time agreed,^hat the more gentle 
laxatives only ought to be employed, as 
the more draftic, in the overftretched and 

tenfe 
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tenfe Rate of the inteftines, are in danger 
of bringing on inflammation. 

It is for this reafon, alfo, that glyfliers 
have been frequently employed; and they 
are the more neceffary, as the faeces col- 
leded are generally found to be in a hard 
and dry Rate. Not only upon account of 
this Rate of the faeces, but, farther, when 
glyflers produce a confiderable evacuation 
of air, and thus Ihow that they have fome 
effed in relaxing the fpafms of the inte- 
Rines, they ought to be repeated very fre¬ 
quently. 

MDCXXXIX. 

In order to take off the conRridions 
of the inteRines, and with fome view alfo 
to the carminative effeds of the medicines, 
various antifpafmodics have been propo-* 
fed, and commonly employed ; but their 
effeds are feldom confiderable, and it is 
I alleged 
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alleged that their heating and inflamma¬ 
tory powers have fometimes been hurtful. 
It is, however, always proper to join fome 
of the milder kinds with both the purga¬ 
tives and glyfters that are employed; and 
it has been very properly advifed to give 
always the chief of antifpafmodics, that 
is, an opiate, after the operation of purga¬ 
tives is finiflied. 

MDCXL. 

In confideration of the overftretched, 
tenfe, and dry ftate of the inteftines, and 
efpecially of the fpafmodic conftridlions that 
prevail, fomentations and warm bathing 
have been propofed as a remedy; and are 
faid to have been employed with advan¬ 
tage ; but it has been remarked, that very 
warm baths have not been found fo ufeful 
as tepid baths long continued. 


MDCXLI. 
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lyiDCXLI. 

Upon the fuppofition that this difeaffi 
depends efpecially upon an atony of the 
alimentary canal, tonic remedies feem to 
be properly indicated. Accordingly cha- 
lybeates, and various bitters, have been em¬ 
ployed ; and, if any tonic, the Peruvian 
bark might probably be ufeful. 

MDCXLII. 

But as no tonic remedy is more power¬ 
ful than cold applied to the furface of the 
body, and cold drink thrown into the fto- 
mach; fo fuch a remedy has been thought 
of in this difeafe. Cold drink has been 
conftantly prefcribed, and cold bathing 
has been employed with advantage; and 
there have been feveral inftances of thedif- 
eafe being fuddenly and entirely cured by 

the 
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the repeated application of fnow to the 
lower belly, 

MDCXLIII. 

It is hardly necelTary to remark, that, in 
the diet of tympanitic perfons, all forts of 
food ready to become flatulent in the flo- 
mach are to be avoided; and it is pro¬ 
bable, that the foflil acids and neutral falts, 
as antizymics, may be ufeful. 

MDCXLIV, 

In obftinate and defperate calcs of tym¬ 
panites, the operation of the paracentefis 
has been propofed: but it is a very doubt¬ 
ful remedy, and there is hardly any tefti- 
mony.of its having been pradlifed with 
fuccefs. It muft be obvious, that this ope¬ 
ration is a remedy fuited efpecially, and al- 
nioft only, to the tympanites abdominalis; the 
exiftence 
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^xiftence of which, feparately from the in* 
teftinalis^ is very doubtful, at leaft not eafiiy 
afcertained. Even if its exiftence could be 
afcertained, yet it is not very likely to be 
cured by this remedy: and how far the 
operation might be fafe in the tympanites 
inteJlinaUs^ is not yet determined by any 
proper experience. 


BOOK. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of Watery Swellings, or Dropsies, 


MDCXLV. 


A Preternatural colledion of fe- 
rous or watery fluids, is often form¬ 
ed in different parts of tiie human body; 
and although the difeafe thence arifing be 
diftinguifhed according to the different 
parts which it occupies, yet the whole of 
fuch collections come under the general 
VoL. IV. R ap- 
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appellation of Dropfies. At the fame time, 
although the particular Inltancjes of fuch 
colle6llon are to be dlfllngulflied from 
each other according to the parts they oc¬ 
cupy, as well as by other clrcumftances 
attending them; yet all of them feem to 
depend upon fome general caufes, very 
much in common to the whole. Before 
proceeding, therefore, to confider the fe- 
veral fpecies, it may be proper to endeavour 
to alTign the general caufes of dropfy. 

MDCXLVL 

In perfons In health, a ferous or watery 
fluid feems to be conftaritly poured out, 
or exhaled in vapour, into every cavity arid 
interftice of the human body capable of 
receiving it; and the fame fluid, without 
remaining long or being accumulated iu 
thefe fpaces, feems conftantly to be foon 
^ga,in abforbed from thence by vellels ad¬ 
apted 
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apted to the purpofe. From this view of 
the animal ceconomy, it will be obvious^ 
that if the quantity poured out into any 
fpace, happens to be greater than the ab- 
forbents can at the fame time take up, an 
unufual accumulation of ferous fluid will 
be made in fuch parts; or though the quan¬ 
tity poured out, be not more than ufual, 
yet if the abforptiOn be any wife inter¬ 
rupted or diminiflied, from this caufe alfo 
an unufual colle^liqn of fluids may be 
pccafioned. 

Thus, in general, dropfy may be impu-' 
ted to an increafed efFufion, or to a dimi- 
nifhed abforption; and I therefore proceed 
to inquire into the feveral caufes of ihefe. 

MDCXLVII. 

An increafed efFufion may happen^ ei¬ 
ther from a preternatural increafe of the 
R 2 ordi- 
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ordinary exhalation, or from the rupture 
of veflels carrying, or of facs containing, 
ferous or watery fluids. 

MDCXLVIII. 

The ordinary exhalation may be increa^ 
fed by various caufes, and particularly by 
an interruption given to the free return of 
the venous blood from the extreme veflels 
of the body to the right ventricle of the 
heart. This interruption feems to operate 
by refifting the free paflage of the blood 
from the arteries into the veins, thereby 
increafing the force of the arterial fluids in 
the exhalants, and confequently the quaiir 
tity of fluid which they pour out. 

MDCXLIX. 

The interruption of the free return of 
the venous blood from the extreme veA 
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fels, may be owing to certain circum- 
ftances afFedling the courfe of the venous 
blood; very frequently, to certain condi¬ 
tions in the right ventricle of the heart it- 
felf, preventing it from receiving the ufual 
quantity of blood from the vena cava; or 
to obftru(5lions in the veflels of the lungs 
preventing the entire evacuation of the 
right ventricle, and thereby hindering its 
receiving the ufual quantity of blood from 
the cava. Thus, a polypus in the right 
ventricle of the heart, and the ofEfication 
of its valves, as well as all confiderable and 
permanent obftrudions of the lungs, have 
been found to be caufes of dropfy. 

MDCL. 

It may ferve as an illuftration of the 
Operation of thefe general caufes, to re¬ 
mark, that the return of the venous blood 
is in fome meafure refilled when the po- 
R 3 fture 
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fture of the body is fuch as gives occafioii 
to the gravity of the blood to oppofe the 
motion of it in the veins, which takes ef- 
fe6l when the force of the circulation is 
weak; and from whence it is that an up¬ 
right pofture of the body produces or in- 
creafes ferous fwellings in the lower extre¬ 
mities. 

Mdcli. 

Isfot only, thofe caufes interrupting the 
motion of the venous blood more gene¬ 
rally, but, farther, the interruption of it in 
pai'ticular veins, may likewife have the ef- 
fed of increafing exhalation, and produ¬ 
cing dropfy. The moll remarkable in- 
flance of this is, when confiderable ob- 
Rruddions of the liver prevent the blood 
from flowing frdely into it from the vena 
portarum and its numerous branches; and 
hence thefe obftrucflions are a frequent 
caufe of dropfy.- 


mdclh. 


MDCLII. 


Scirrhofities of the fpleen and other vif- 
cera, as well as the fcirrhofity of the liverj 
have been confidered as caufes of dropfy; 
but the manner in which they can pro¬ 
duce the difeafe, I do not perceive, except 
it may be, where they happen to be near 
fome confiderable vein^ by the compref- 
fion of which they may occalion fome de¬ 
gree of afeites; or, by compreffing the ve¬ 
na cava, may produce an anafarca of ths 
lower extremities. It is indeed true, that 
feirrhofities of the fpleen and other vif- 
cera, have been frequently difeovered in 
the bodies of hydropic perfons: but I be¬ 
lieve they have been feldom found unlefs 
when feirrhofities of the liver were alfo 
prefent; and I am inclined to think, that 
the former have been the effects of the lat¬ 
ter, rather than the caufe of the dropfy: 

R 4 or 
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or that, if fcirrhofities of the other vifcera 
have appeared in hydropic bodies when 
that of the liver was not prefent, they muft 
have been the effedls of fome of thofe 
caufes of dropfy to be hereafter mention¬ 
ed } and confequently to be the accidental 
attendants, rather than the caufes, of Tuch 
droplies. 

MDCLIII. 

Even in fmaller portions of the venous 
fyftem, the interruption of the motion of 
the blood in particular veins has had the 
fame effedl. Thus, a polypus formed in 
the cavity of a vein, or tumours formed 
in its coats, preventing the free pafTage of 
the blood through it, have had the effect 
of producing dropfy in parts towards the 
extremity of fuch veins. 


MDCLIV. 
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MDCLIV. 

But the caufe moft frequently interrupt^ 
ing the motion of the blood through the 
teins is, the compreflion of tumours exift- 
ing near to them; fuch as aneurifms in the 
arteries, abfcelTes, and fcirrhous or fteato- 
matous tumours in the adjoining parts. 

To this head, may be referred, the 
eompreflion of the defcending cava by the 
bulk of the uterus in pregnant women, 
and the compreflion of the fame by the 
bulk of water in the afcites; both of which 
eomprcflions frequently produce ferous 
fwellings in the lower extremities. 

MDCLV. 

It may be fuppofed, that a general ’pre¬ 
ternatural plethora of the venous fyftem 
may have the effecfl of increafing exhala¬ 
tion 5 and that this plethora may happen 

from 
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from the fuppreffion of fluxes, or evacua¬ 
tions of blood, which had for fome timfe 
taken place in the body, fuch as the men- 
flrual and hemorrhoidal fluxes. A dropfy- 
however, from fuch a caufe, has been at 
leafl: a rare occurrence; and when it feemg 
to have happened, I fliould fuppofe it OW'^ 
ing to the fame caufes as the fuppreflion 
itfelf, rather than to the plethora produced 
by it. 

MDCLVI. 

One of the moft frequent caufes of ah 
ancreafed exhalation, I apprehend to be the 
laxity of the exhalant veflels. That fuch a 
daufe may operate, appears probable from 
this, that paralytic limbs, in which fuch a 
laxity is to be fufpeded, are frequently af¬ 
fected, with ferous, or, as they are called, 
bedematous fwellings. 

But a much mote remarkable and fre-' 

quent 



qtient example of its operation occurs in the 
cafe of a general debility of the fyHem^ 
■which is fo often attended with dropfy; 
That a general debility does induce drop- 
fy, appears fufficiently from its being fd 
Commonly the confequence of powerfully 
debilitating caufes; fuch as fevers, either 
of the continvred or intermittent kind^ 
which have lafted long; long-continued 
and fomewhat exceffive evacuations of any 
kinds; and in fhort, almoft all difeafes 
that have been of long continuance, and 
have at the fame time induced the other 
fymptoms of a general debility. 

Among other caufes inducing a general 
debility of the fyftem, and thereby drop- 
fy, there is one to be mentioned as fre¬ 
quently occurring, and that is, intempe¬ 
rance in the ufe of intoxicating liquors 5 
from whence it is that drunkards of all 
kinds, and efpeeially dram-drinkers, are 
fo affeded with this difeafe. 


MDCLVIL 
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MDCLVII. 

That a general debility may produce a 
laxity of the exhalaiits, will be readily al¬ 
lowed ; and that by this efpecially it oc- 
cafions dropfy, I judge from hence, that 
while mod of the caufes already mentioned 
are fuited to produce dropfies of particular 
parts only, the date of general debility 
gives rife to an increafed exhalation into 
every cavity and interdice of the body, 
and therefore brings on a general dif- 
eafe. Thus, we have feen effiifions of a 
ferous fluid made, at the fame time, into 
the cavity of the cranium, into that of the 
thorax and of the abdomen, and like- 
wife into the cellular texture almoft over 
the whole of the body. In fuch cafes, 
the operation of a general caufe difcover- 
ed itfelf, by thefe feveral dropfies increa- 
fing in one part as they diminifhed in an¬ 
other, and this alternately in the different 

parts* 
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parts. This combination, therefore, of 
the different fpecies of dropfy, or rather, 
as it may be termed, this univerfal dropfy, 
muft, I think, be referred to a general 
caufe; and in moft inftances, hardly 
any other can he thought of, but a ge¬ 
neral laxity of the exhalants. It is this, 
therefore, that I call the hydropic diathefis ; 
which frequently operates by itfelf; and 
frequently, in fome meafure, concurring 
with other caufes, is efpecially that which 
gives them their full effedl. 

This ftate of the fyftem, in its firfl ap¬ 
pearance, feems to be what has been con-’- 
fidered as a particular difeafe under the 
the name of Cachexy; but in every inftance 
of it that has occurred to me, I have always 
confidered, and have always found it, to be 
the beginning of general dropfy. 


1 


MDCLVIIL 
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MDGLVIII. 

The ihveral caufes of dropfy already 
mentioned may produce the difeafe, altho’ 
there be no preternatural abundance of 
ferous or watery fluids in the blood-^vef-^ 
fels; but it is now to be remarked, that 
a preternatural abundance of that kind 
may often give occafion to the difeafe, 
and more efpecially when fuch abundance 
concurs with the caufes above enumera¬ 
ted. * 

One caufe of fuch pi'etematural abun¬ 
dance may be an unufual quantity of 
water taken into the body. Thus an 
linufual quantity of water, taken in by 
drinking, has fometimes occafioned a 
dropfy. Large quantities of water, it 
is true, are upon many occalions taken 
in; and being as readily thrown out again 
by ftool, urine, or perfpiration, have not 
produced any difeafe. But it is alfo cer- 
3 tain, 
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tain, that, upon fome ocCafions, an Unu- 
i\ial quantity of watery liquors taken in 
has run off by the feveral internal exha- 
lants, and produced a dropfy. This feems 
to have happened, either from the excre- 
tories not being fitted to throw out the 
fluid fo fall as it had been taken in, or 
from the excretories having been pbftruG- 
ted by accidentally concurring caufes. 
Accordingly it is faid, that the fudden 
taking in of a large quantity of very cold 
water, has produced dropfy, probably from, 
the cold producing a conftridlion of the 
excretories. 

The proportioti of watery fluid in the 
blood may be increafed, not only by the 
taking in a large quantity of water by 
drinking, as now mentioned, but it is 
poflible that it may be increafed alfo by 
^ater taken in from the atmofphere by 
fltin in an abforbing or imbibing 
It well known, that the fkin may 
be. 
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be, at leaft, occafionally in fuch a ftate* 
and it is probable, that in many cafes of 
beginning dropfy, when the circulation of 
the blood on the furface of the body is very 
languid, that the Ikin may be changed 
from a perfpiring, to an imbibing, ftatej 
and thus, at leaft, the difeafe may be very [ 

much increafed, ; 

MDXCLIX. ! 

A fecond caufe of a preternatural abun¬ 
dance of watery fluids in the blood- 
veflels, may be, an interruption of the or¬ 
dinary watery excretions ; and according¬ 
ly it is alleged, that perfons much expo- | 
fed to a cold and moift air are liable to 
dropfy. It is alfo faid, that an interrup¬ 
tion, or confiderable diminution, of the 
urinary fecretion, has produced the dif- i 

eafe ; and it is certain, that, in the cafe of 
an ifchuria renalis, the ferolity retained in 
the blood -velfels has been poured out into 

fome 
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fome internal cavities, and has occafioned 
dropfy* 

MDCLX. 

A third caiife, of an over-proportion of 
ferous fluid in the blood ready to run off 
by the exhalants, has been very large eva¬ 
cuations of blood, either fpontaneous ot" 
artificiab Thefe evacuations, by abflrac-' 
ting a large proportion of red globules 
and gluten, which are the principal means 
of retaining ferum in the red veffels, al¬ 
low the ferum to run off more readily by 
the exhalants: and hence dropfies have 
been frequently the confequence of fuch 
evacuations. 

It is poffible alfo, that large and long- 
continued iffues, by abftradling a large 
proportion of gluten, may have the fame 

effea. 

An over-proportion of the ferous parts 
VoL. IV. S ©f 
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®f the blood, may not only be owing td 
the fpoUation juft now mentioned, but 
may, I apprehend, be likewife owing to a 
fault in the digefting and aftimilating 
powers in the ftomach and other organs; 
whereby they do not prepare and convert 
the aliments taken in, in fuch a manner 
as to produce from them the due propor¬ 
tion of red globules and gluten ; but, ftill 
continuing to fupply the watery parts, 
occalion thele to be in an over-proportion, 
and Gonfequently ready to run off in too 
large quantity by the exhalants. It is in 
this manner that we explain the dropfy^ 
fo often attending chlorofiswhich ap¬ 
pears always at firft by a pale colour of 
the whole body, fhowing a manifeft defi¬ 
ciency of red blood; which in that difeafe 
can only be attributed to an imperfe<ft 
digeftion and aflimilation. 

Whether a like imperfection take place 
in what has been called a Cachexy^ I dare 

not 
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iiot determine. This difeafe indeed has 
been commonly and very evidently owing 
to the general caufes of debility above 
mentioned: and it being probable that the 
general debility may affedl the organs of 
digeftion and affimilation; fo theimperfedl 
ftate of thefe fundlionSj occafioning a de¬ 
ficiency of red globules and gluten, may 
often concur with the laxity of the exha- 
lants in produing dropfy. 

MDCLXL 

Thefe are the feveral caufes of increa- 
fed exhalation, which I have mentioned as 
the chief caufe of the effufion producing 
dropfy; but I have likewife obferved in 
MDCLXVII. that with the fame efFedl, an 
effufion may alfo be made by the rupture 
of veflTels carrying watery fluids. 

In this way, a rupture of the thoracic 
dud, has given occafion to an effufion of 
S 2 chyle 
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chyle and lymph into the cavity of the 
thorax; and a rupture of the ladleals, has 
occafioned a like efFufion into the cavity of 
the abdomen; and in either Cafe, adropfy 
has been produced. 

It is fufFiciently probable that a rupture 
of lymphatics, in confequence of drains, 
or the violent compreffion of neighbour¬ 
ing mufcles, has occafioned an elFufion j 
which, being diffufed in the cellular tex¬ 
ture, has produced confiderable dropfy. 

It belongs to this head of caufes, to re¬ 
mark, that there are many inflances of a 
rupture or erofion of the kidneys, ureters, 
and bladder of urine; whereby the urine 
has been poured into the cavity of the ab¬ 
domen, and produced an afcites. 

MDCLXII. 

Upon this fubjecd, of the rupture of 
velTels carrying, or of veficles containing^ 

watery 
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watery fluids, I mufl: obferve, that the 
difletflion of dead bodies has often fhown 
veficles formed upon the furface of many 
of the internal parts ; and it has been fup- 
pofed, that the rupture of fuch veficles, 
commonly named Hydatides^ together with 
their continuing to pour out a watery 
fluid, has been frequently the caufe of 
dropfy. I cannot deny the poflibility of 
fuch a caufe, but fufpedl the matter muft 
be explained in a different manner. 

There have been frequently found, in 
almoft every different part of animal 
bodies, colleclions of fpherical veficles, 
containing a watery fluid; and in many 
cafes of fuppofed dropfy, particularly in 
thofe called the preternatural encyfted 
dropfies, the fwelling has been entirely 
owing to a colle( 5 lion of fuch hydatides. 
Many conjedures have been formed with 
regard to the nature and produdion of 
thefe veficles j but the matter at lafl; 

S 3 feems 
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feems to be afcertained. It feems to be 
certain, that each of thefe veficles has 
within it, or annexed to it, a living ani¬ 
mal of the worm kind; which feems to 
have the power of forming a veficle for 
the purpofe of its own oeconomy, and of 
filling it with a watery fluid drawn from 
the neighbouring parts: and this animal 
has therefore been properly named by 
late naturalifts, the Tcenia hydatigena. The 
origin and oeconomy of this animal, or 
an account of the feveral parts of the 
human body which it occupies, I cannot 
profecute further here; but it was pro¬ 
per for me, in delivering the caufes of 
dropfy, to fay thus much of hydatides: 
and I muft conclude with obferving, I 
am well perfuaded, that moft of the in- 
ftances of preternatural encyfted drop- 
fies which have appeared in many dif¬ 
ferent parts of the human body, have 
been truly colledlions of fuch hydatides; 

bu^ 
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but how the fwellings oceafioned by thefe 
^re to be diftinguifhed from other fpecies 
of dropfy, or how they are to be treated 
in pradice, I cannot at prefent determine. 

MDCLXIII. 

After having mentioned thefe, I retdrn t® 
confider the other general caufe of dropfy* 
which I have faid in MDCXLVI. may be 
an interruption or diminution of the ab- 
forption that fliould take up the exha¬ 
led fluids from the feveral cavities and in- 
terflices of the body; the caufes of which 
interruption, however, are not eafily af- 
certained. 

MDXCLXIV. 

It feems probable, that abforption may be 
diminiflied, and even ceafe altogether, from 
3. lofs of tone in the abforbent extremities 
S 4 of 
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of the lymphatics. I cannot indeed doubt 
that a certain degree of tone or adire 
power is neceffary in- thefe abforbent ex¬ 
tremities ; and it appears probable, that the 
fame general debility which produces that 
laxity of the exhalant velTels, wherein I have 
fuppofed the hydropic diathefis to confift, 
will at the fame time occafion a lofs of 
tone in the abforbents; and therefore that 
a laxity of the exhalants will generally be 
accompanied with a lofs of tone in the ab¬ 
forbents ; and that this will have a fliare 
in the produdion of dropfy. Indeed it is 
probable that the diminution of abforptioU 
has a confiderable fhare in the matter; as 
droplies are often cured by medicines which 
feem to operate by exciting the adion of 
the abforbents. 

MDCLXV. 

It has been fuppofed, that the abforption 

per- 
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performed by the extremities df lympha¬ 
tics may be interrupted by an obflru^lion 
ofthefe veflels, or at leaft df the conglo-^ 
bate glands through v^hich thefe veflels 
i pafs. This, however, is very doubtful. 
As the lymphatics have branches frequent¬ 
ly communicating with one another, it is 
not probable that the obft:ru(5lion of any 
one, or even feveral of thefe, can have any 
conflderable effed; in interrupting the ab- 
I forption of their extremities. 

And for the fame reafon, it is as little 
probable that the obftrudion of conglo¬ 
bate glands can have fuch an efled: at 
lead it is only an obftrudion of the glands 
I of the mefentery, through which fo con- 
liderable a portion of the lymph pafles, 

I that can poflibly have the efled of intef- 
j rupfmg abforption. But even this we fhould 
I iiot readily fuppofe, there being reafon to 
I believe that thefe glands, even in a con- 
I fiderably tumefied ftate, are not entirely 

ob- 
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obftruded: And accordingly I have known 
feveral inftances of the moft part of the 
mefenteric glands being confiderably tu¬ 
mefied, without either interrupting the 
tranfmilHon of fluids to the blood-veflels, 
or occafioning any dropfy. 

An hydropic fwelling, indeed, feems of¬ 
ten to affedt the arni from a tumour of the 
axillary gland : but it feems to me doubt¬ 
ful, whether the tumour of the arm may 
not be owing to fome compreflion of the 
axillary vein, rather than to an obflruc- 
tion of the lymphatics, 

MDCLXVI, 

A particular interruption of abforption 
may be fuppofed to take place in the brain, 
As no lymphatic veffels have yet very 
certainly been difcovered in that organ, 
it may be thought that the abforption, 
which certainly takes place there, is per^ 

formed 
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formed by the extremities of veins, or by 
veffels that carry the fluid cliredly into 
the veins ; fo that any impediment to the 
free motion of the blood in the veins of 
the brain, may interrupt the abforptiom 
there, and occafion that accumulation of 
ferous fluid which fo frequently occurs 
from a congeftion of blood in thefe veins. 
But I give all this as a matter of conjedure 
only. 

MDCLXVII. 

Having thus explained the general cau- 
fes of dropfy, I fhould proceed, in the next 
place, to mention the feveral parts of the 
body in which ferous collecflions cake place, 
and fo to mark the different fpecies of 
dropfy: but I do not think it neceflary 
for me to enter into any minute detail 
^pon this fubjeeff. In many cafes, thefe 
Collections are not to be afeertained by 

any 
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any external fymptoms, and therefore can¬ 
not be the objects of pradice ; and many 
of them, though in fome meafure difcern- 
ible, do not feem to be curable by our 
art. I the more efpecially avoid mention¬ 
ing very particularly the feveral fpecies, 
becaufe that has already been fuihciently 
done by Dr D Monro, and other writers, 
in every body’s hands. 1 muft confine 
myfelf here to the conlideration of thofe 
fpecies which are the moft frequently oc¬ 
curring, and the moft common objeds of 
our pradice; which are, the Anafarca, Hy¬ 
drothorax, and Afcites; and of each of thefe 
i (hall treat in fo many feparate fedions. 


SECT. 
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Of Anasarca.' 


MDCLXVIIL 

The Anafarca is a fwelling upon the 
furface of the body, at firft commonly 
appearing in particular parts only, but 
at length frequently appearing over the 
>vhole. So far as it extends, it is an uni¬ 
form fwelling over the whole member, 
at firft always foft, and readily receiving 
the prelTure of the finger, which forms a 
hollow that remains for fome little time 

after 


t 
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after the preffufe is removed, but at length 
rifes again to its former fulnefs. This 
fwelling generally appears, firft, upon the 
lower extremities; and there too only in the 
evening, difappearing again in the morn¬ 
ing. It is ufually more confiderable as the 
perfon has been more in an erecT pofture 
during the day j but there are many in- 
ftances of the exercife of walking prevent¬ 
ing altogether its otherwife ufual coming 
on. Although this fwelling appears at 
firft only upon the feet and about the 
ankles; yet if the caufes producing it con¬ 
tinue to adl, it gradually extends upwatds, 
occupying the legs, thighs, and trunk of 
the body, and fometimes even the head. 
Commonly the fwelling of the lower extre¬ 
mities diminillies during the night; and in 
the morning, the fwelling of the face is 
moft confiderable, which again generally 
difappears almoft entirely in the courfe of 
the day. 

' 2 MDCLXIX. 
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MDCLXIX. 

The terms of Amfarca and Leucophleg-^ 
matla have been commonly confidered as 
fynonimous; but fome authors have pro- 
pofed to confider them as denoting diftindl 
difeafes. The authors who are of this laft 
opinion employ the name of Anafarca for 
that difeafe which begins in the lower ex¬ 
tremities, and is from thence gradually 
extended upwards in the manner I have 
juft now defcribed; while they term Leu- 
ccphlegmatia^ that in which the fame kind 
of fwelling appears even at fir ft very ge¬ 
nerally over the whole body. They feem to 
think alfo, that the two difeafes proceed 
from different caufes; and that, while the 
anafarca may arife from the feveral caufes 
in MDCXLVIII.—MDCLIX. the leuco- 
phlegmatia proceeds efpecially from a de¬ 
ficiency of red blood, as we have mention¬ 
ed in MDCLX, et feq, I cannot, however, 

find 
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:6nd any propef foundation for this dl-* 
ftindion; for although in dropfies pro* 
ceeding from the caufes mentioned in 
MDCLX, et feq. the difeafe appears in 
fome cafes more immediately affedling the 
whole body; yet that does not eftablifli a 
difference from the Common cafe of ana* 
farca: for the difeafe, in all its circumftan* 
ces, comes at length to be entirely the 
feme; and in the cafes occafioned by a de¬ 
ficiency of red blood, I have frequently 
obferved it to come on exadlly in the man¬ 
ner of an anafarca, as above defcribed. 

MDCLXX. 

An anafarca is evidently a preternatu* 
ral colledbion of ferous fluid in the cellu¬ 
lar texture immediately under the feiu* 
Sometimes pervading the flun itfelf, if 
oozes out through the pores of the cu¬ 
ticle; and fometimes, too grofs to pafs by 
thefe, it raifes the cuticle in blifters. 

Some- 
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Sometimes the fkin, not allowing the wa¬ 
ter to pervade it, is compteffed and har- 
denedj and at the fame time fo much di- 
ftended, as to give anafarcous tumours an 
unufual hrmnefs. It is in thefe laid circum- 
ftaiices alfo that an erythematic inflam¬ 
mation is ready to come,upon anafarcous 
fwel lings." 

MDCLXXL 

An anafcarca may immediately arife 
from any of the feveral caufes of dropfy 
which a6l more generally upon the fy- 
ftem: and even when other fpecies of 
dropfy, from particular circumftances, 
appear fir ft, yet whenever thefe pro¬ 
ceed from any caufes more generally 
aeffding the fyftem, an anafarca fooner, 
or later comes always to be joined with 
them. 


VoL. IV. 


T 
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MDCLXXII. 

The manner in which this difeafc com¬ 
monly firft appears, will be readily ex¬ 
plained by what I have faid in MDCL. 
refpeding the efteds of the pofture of the 
body. Its gradual progrefs, and its af- 
feding, after fome time, not only the 
cellular texture under the fliin, but pro¬ 
bably alfo much of the fame texture in the 
internal parts, will be underftood partly 
from the communication that is readily 
made between the feveral parts of the 
cellular texture; but efpecially from the 
fame general caufes of the difeafe pro¬ 
ducing their elFeds in every part of the 
body. It appears to me that the water of 
anafarcous fwellings is more readily com¬ 
municated to the cavity of the thorax, 
and to the lungs, than to the cavity of 
the abdomen, or to the vifcera contained 
in it. 

MDCLXXIIh 
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MDCLXXIII. 

An anafarca is almoft always attended 
^itli a fcarcity of urine ; and the urine 
voided, is from its fcarcity, always of a 
high colour; and from the fame caufcj 
after cooling, readily lets fall a copious 
reddilh fediment. This fcarcity of urine 
may fbmetimes be owing to an obftfuc- 
tion of the kidneys, but probably is ge¬ 
nerally occafioned by the watery parts of 
the blood running off into the cellular tex¬ 
ture, and being thereby prevented froiii 
paffing in the ufual quantity to the kid¬ 
neys. 

The difeafe is alfo generally attended 
■with an tinufual degree of third:; a cir- 
cumftance I would attribute to a like ab- 
ftrafiion of fluid from the tongue and fau¬ 
ces, which are extremely fenfible to every 
diminution of the fluids in thefe parts* 

T 2 MDCLXXIV. 
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MDCLXXIV. 

The cure of anafarca is to be attem|)te(l 
upon three general indications. 

1. The removing the remote caufes of 
the difeafe. 

2. The evacuation of the ferous fluid 
already collected in the cellular texture. 

3. The reftoring the tone of the fyftem, 
the lofs of which may be confidered in 
many cafes as the proximate oaufe of the 
difeafe, 

MDCLXXV. 

The remote caufes are very often fuch 
as had not only been applied, but had alfo 
been removed, long before the difeafe came 
on. Although, therefore, their effeds re-^ 
main, the caufes themfelves cannot be the 
objeds of pradice ; but if the caufes ftiH 
continue to be applied, fuch as intempe¬ 
rance, 
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ranee, indolence, and fome others, they 
muft be removed. For the moft part, the 
remote caufes are certain difeafes previous 
to the dropfy, which are to be cured by 
the remedies particularly adapted to them, 
and cannot be treated of here. The curing 
of thefe indeed may be often difficult; but 
it was proper to lay down the prefent in¬ 
dication, in order to fhow, that when theib 
remote caufes cannot be removed, the cure 
of the dropfy mull be difficult, or perhaps 
impoffible. In many cafes, therefore, the 
following indications will be to little pur- 
pofe; and particularly,? that often the exe¬ 
cution of the fecond will not only give 
the patient a great deal of fruitlefs trouble, 
but commonly alfo hurry on his fate. 

MDCLXXVI. 

The fecond indication for evacuating 
the colleded ferum, may be fometimes 
T 3 ex- 
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executed with advantage, and often, at leaft, 
with temporary relief. It may be perform^ 
ed in two ways. Firft, by drawing off the 
Water diredlly from the dropfical part, by 
openings made into it for that purpofe; 
Or, fecondly, by exciting certain ferous 
excretions j in confequence of which, an 
abforption may be excited in the dropfical 
parts, and thereby the ferum abforbed and 
carried into the blood-velTels, may after¬ 
wards be direded to run out, or may fpon- 
taneoufly pafs out, by one or other of the 
common excretions. 

MDCLXXVII. 

In an anafarca, the openings into the 
dropfical part are - commonly to be made 
in fome part of the lower extremities; and 
'will be mofl properly made by many fmall 
puntdures reaching the cellular texture. 
Formerly, confiderable incifions were em¬ 
ploy- 
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ployed for this purpofe: but as any 
wound made in dropfical parts, which, in 
order to their healing, muft neceffarily in¬ 
flame and fuppurate, are liable to become 
gangrenous; fo it is found to be much fafer 
to- make the openings by fmall pundlures 
only, which may heal up by the firft in¬ 
tention. At the fame time, even with 
refpedl to thefe pundlures, it is proper to 
obferve, that they fhould be made at fome 
diftance from one another, and that care 
fliould be taken to avoid making them in 
the moft depending parts. 

MDCLXXVIII. 

The water of anafarcous limbs may 
fometimes be drawn off by pea-ilfues, made 
by cauftic a little below the knees: for as 
the great fwelling of the lower extremities 
is chiefly occafioned by the ferous fluid 
exhaled into the upper parts conftantly 
T 4 falling 
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falling down to the lower; fo the iflues now 
mentioned, by evacuating the water from 
thefe upper parts, may very much relieve 
the whole of the difeafe. Unlefs, how¬ 
ever, the ilTues be put in before the dif¬ 
eafe is far advanced, and before the parts 
have very much loft their tone, the places ' 
of the iflues are ready to become affeded 
with gangrene. 

Some pradical writers have advifed the 
employment of fetons for the fame pur-t 
pofe that I have propofed iflues; but I 
apprehend, that fetons will be more liable 
than iflues to the accident juft now men¬ 
tioned. 

MDGLXXIX. 

For the purpofe of drawing out ferum 
from anafarcous limbs, blifters have been 
applied to them, and fometimes with great 
fuccefs; but the bliftered parts are ready 

to 
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to have a gangrene come upon them. Bli* 
flering is therefore to be employed with 
great caution; and perhaps only in the 
circumftances that I have mentioned above 
to be fit for the employment of ifiTues. 

MDCLXXX. 

Gokwort-leaves applied to the Ikin, rea-* 
dily occafion a watery exfudation from its 
furface; and applied to the feet and legs 
affecled with anafarca, have fometimes 
drawn off the water very copioully, and 
with great advantage. 

Analogous, as I judge, to this, oiled filk- 
hofeput upon the feet and legs, fo as to fliut 
out all communication with the external 
air, have been found fometimes to draw a 
quantity of water from the pores of the 
fifin, and are faid in this way to. have re¬ 
lieved anafarcous fwellings: but in feveral 
trials made, I have never found either the 

appli- 
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application of thefe hofe, or that of the 
colewort-leaves, of much fervice. 

MDCLXXXI. 

The 2d means propofed in MDCLXXVI. 
for drawing off the water from dropfical 
places, may be the employment of eme¬ 
tics, purgatives, diuretics, or fudorifics. 

MDCLXXXIL 

As fpontaneous vomiting has fome- 
times excited an abforption in hydropic 
parts, and thereby drawn off the waters 
lodged in them, it is reafonable to fuppofe 
that vomiting excited by art, may have the 
fame effedl; and accordingly it has been 
often pradlifed with advantage. The 
pradbce, however, requires that the ftrong 
antimonial emetics be employed, and that 

they 
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they be repeated frequently after fliort in¬ 
tervals. 

MDCLXXXIII. 

Patients fubmit more readily to the 
ufe of purgatives, than to that of eme¬ 
tics; and indeed they commonly bear the 
former more eafily than the latter. At 
the fame time, there are no means we can 
employ to procure a copious evacuation of 
ferous fluids with greater certainty than, 
the operation of purgatives; and it is upon 
thefe accounts, that purging is the evacua¬ 
tion which has been mod frequently, and 
perhaps with mofl; fuccefs, employed in 
dropfy. It has been generally found ne- 
celTary to employ purgatives of the more 
dtaftic kind; which are commonly known, 
and need not be enumerated here. I bc- 
beve indeed, that the more draftic purga¬ 
tives are the moft effedual for exciting ab- 

forp- 
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forption, as their ftimulus is moft readily 
communicated to the other parts of the fy- 
ftem; but of late, an opinion has prevailed, 
that fome milder purgatives may be em¬ 
ployed with advantage. This opinion has 
prevailed particularly with regard to the 
cryftals vulgarly called the Cream of Tar-^ 
tar, which in large dofes, frequently repea¬ 
ted, have fometimes anfwered the purpofe 
of exciting large evacuations, both by ftool 
and urine, and has thereby cured dropfies. 
This medicine, however, has frequently 
failed, both in its operation and eifeds, 
when the draftic purgatives have been 
more fuccefsful. 

Pradlitioners have long ago obferved, 
that in the employment of purgatives, 
it is requifite they be repeated ahpl’ 
Ihort intervals as the patient can bear; 
probably for this reafon, that when the 
purging is not carried to the degree oi 
foon exciting an abforption, tbe eyapp^' 

tiofl 
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tion weakens the fyftem, and thereby in- 
creafes the afflux of fluids to the hydropic 
parts. 

MDCLXXXIV. 

The kidneys afford a natural outlet for 
a great part of the watery fluids contain¬ 
ed in the blood-veffels; and the increa- 
fing the excretion by the kidneys to a con- 
flderable degree, is a means as likely as 
any other of exciting an abforption in 
dropfical parts. It is upon this account 
that diuretic medicines have been always 
properly employed in the cure of dropfy. 
The various diuretics that may be em¬ 
ployed, are enumerated in every treatife 
of the Materia Medica and of the Pradlice 
of Phyfic, and therefore need not be re- 
t>eated here. It happens^ however, un¬ 
luckily, that none of them are of very cer¬ 
tain operation; neither is it well known 

why 
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■why they fometimes fucceed, and why 
they fo often fail; nor why one medicine 
fhould prove of fervice when another does 
not. It has been generally the fault of wri¬ 
ters upon the Pradice of Phyfic, that they 
give us inftances of cafes in which certain 
medicines have proved very efficacious, 
but negled to tell us in how many other 
inftances the fame have failed. 

MDCLXXXV. 

It deferves to be particularly obferved 
here, that there is hardly any diuretic more 
certainly powerful than a large quantity of 
common water taken in by drinking. 1 
have indeed obferved above, in MDGLVllI. 
that a large quantity of water, or of watery 
liquors, taken in by drinking, has fome* 
times proved a caufe of dropfy ; 
pradlitioners have been formerly fo much 
afraid that watery liquors taken in by 
I drink- 
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drinking might run ofF into dropfical 
places and increafe the difeafe, that they 
have generally enjoined the abftaining, as 
much as poffible, from fuch liquors. Nay, 
it has been further afferted, that by avoid¬ 
ing this fupply of exhalation, and by a 
total abftinence from drink, droplies have 
been entirely cured. What conclufion is 
to be drawn from thefe fadls is, however, 
very doubtful. A dropfy arifing from a 
large quantity of liquids taken in to the 
body has been a very rare occurrence; and 
there are, on the other hand, innumerable 
inftances of very large quantities of water 
having been taken in and running off again 
very quickly by ftool and urine, without 
producing any degree of dropfy. With re- 
Ipedl to the total abftinence from drink, it 
IS a pradlice of the moft difticult execution; 
and therefore has been fo feldom pradlifed, 
that we cannot poftibly know how far it 
^ight prove effedlual. The pradice of gi¬ 
ving 
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ving drink very fparingly, has indeed b^eii 
often employed; but in a hundred inftan- 
cesj I have feen it carried to a great length 
without any manifeft advantage; while, on 
the contrary^ the pradice of giving drink 
very largely has been found not only fafe, 
but very often effedlual in curing the dif- 
eafe. The ingenious and learned Dr Milb 
man has, in my opinion, been commend- 
ably employed in reftoring the pradice of 
giving large quantities of watery liquors 
for the cure of dropfy. Not only from 
the inftances he mentions from his own 
pradice, and from that of feveral eminent 
phyficians in other parts of Europe, but 
alfo from many inftances in the records 
of phyfic, of the good effeds of drinking 
large quantities of mineral waters in the 
cure of dropfy, I can have no doubt of the 
pradice recommended by Dr Millman 
being very often extremely proper. I 
prehend it to be efpecially adapted to thofe 
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cafes in which the cure is chiefly attemp¬ 
ted by diuretics. It is very probable, that 
thefe medicines can hardly be carried in 
any quantity to the kidneys without be¬ 
ing accompanied with a large portion of 
water; and the late frequent employment 
of the cryftals of tartar has often fhown, 
that the diuretic effeds of that medi¬ 
cine are almoft only remarkable when ac¬ 
companied with a large quantity of wa¬ 
ter; and that without this, the diuretic 
effeds of the medicine feldom appear. I 
fliall conclude this fubjed with obferving, 
that as there are fo many cafes of drop- 
fy abfolutely incurable, the pradice now 
under confideration may often fail, yet 
in moft cafes it may be fafely tried; and 
if it appear that the water taken in paf- 
fes readily by the urinary fecretion, and 
efpecially that it increafes the urine be¬ 
yond the quantity of drink taken in, the 
pradice may probably be continued with 
VoL. IV. U great 
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great advantage: but, on the contrary, if 
the urine be not increafed, or be not even 
in proportion to the drink taken in, it may 
be concluded, that the water thrown in 
runs off by the exhalants, and will aug¬ 
ment the difeafe. 

MDCLXXXVI. 

Another fet of remedies which may be 
employed for exciting a ferous excretion, 
and thereby curing dropfy, is that of fu- 
dorifics. Such remedies, indeed, have been 
fometimes employed: but however ufeful 
they may have been thought, there are fev\^ 
accounts of their having efFeded a cure; 
and although I have had fome examples 
of their fuccefs, in moft inftances of their 
trial they have been ineffedlual. 

Upon this fubjedl it is proper to take 
notice of the feveral means that have been 
propofed and employed for diffipating the 

humi- 



humidity of the body; and particularly that 
of heat externally applied to the furface 
of it. Of fuch applications I have had 
no experience; and their propriety and 
utility mud reft upon the credit of the 
authors who relate, them. I fhall offer only 
this conjecture upon the fubjedl: That if 
fuch meafures have been truly ufeful, as 
it has feldom been by the drawing out of 
any fenfible humidity, it has probably 
been by their reftoring the perfpiration, 
which is fo often greatly diminiftied in 
this difeafe; or, perhaps, by changing the 
date of the fkin, from the imbibing condi¬ 
tion which is alleged to take place, into 
that of perfpiring. 

MDCLXXXVII. 

When, by the feveral means now men¬ 
tioned, we fhall have fucceeded in evacu¬ 
ating the water of dropfies, there will 
U 2 then 
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then efpecially be occafion for our third 
indication; which is, to reftore the tone of 
the fyflem, the lofs of which is fo often 
the caufe of the difeafe. This indication^ 
indeed, may properly have place from the 
Very firft appearance of the difeafe; and 
certain meafures adapted to this purpofe 
may, upon fuch firft appearance, be em¬ 
ployed with advantage. In many cafes 
of a moderate difeafe, I am perfuaded 
that they may obviate any future increafe 
of it. 

MDCLXXXVIII. 

Thus, upon what is commonly the firft 
fymptom of anafarca, that is, upon the 
appearance of what are called Oedematous 
Swellings of the feet and legs, the three 
remedies of bandaging, fridion, and ex- 
ercife, have often been ufed with advan¬ 
tage. 


MDCLXXXIX. 
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MDGLXXXIX. 

That fome degree of external compref-^ 
fion, is fuited to fupport the tone of the 
veffels, and particularly to prevent the ef- 
feds of the v^eight of the blood in dila¬ 
ting thofe of the lower extremities, muft 
be fufficiently evident; and the giving 
that compreffion by a bandage properly 
applied, ha^ been often ufeful. In apply¬ 
ing fuch a bandage, care is to be taken 
that the compreffion may never be 
greater on the upper than on the lower 
part of the limb; and this, I think, can 
hardly ever be fo certainly avoided, as by 
employing a properly conftruded laced 
flocking. 

MDCXG. 

Fridion is another means by which the 
adion of the blood-veffels may be promo- 
U 3 ted. 
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ted, and thereby the ftagnation of fluids 
in their extremities prevented. Accor¬ 
dingly, the ufe of the flefli-brulh has 
often contributed to difcufs cedematous 
fwellings. It appears to me, that fric¬ 
tion, for the purpofes now mentioned, is 
more properly employed in the morning, 
when the fwelling is very much gone off, 
than in the evening, when any confide- 
rable degree of it has already come on. 
I apprehend alfo, that friction being 
made from below upwards only, is more 
ufeful than when made alternately up¬ 
wards and downwards. It has been com¬ 
mon, inftead of employing the flefli-brufli, 
to make the fridion by warm and dry 
flannels; and this may in fome cafes be 
the moft convenient: but I cannot per¬ 
ceive that the impregnation of thefe flan¬ 
nels with certain dry fumes is of any be¬ 
nefit. 


MDCXCI. 
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f • 

With refped to exercife, I muft obferve, 
that although perfons being much in an 
ered pofture during the day, may feem to 
increafe the fwelling which comes on at 
night; yet as the adion of the mufcles has 
a great ftiare in promoting the motion of 
the venous blood, fo I am certain, that as 
much exercife in walking as the patient 
can cafily bear, will often prevent that 
oedematous fwelling which much Handing, 
and even fitting, would have brought on. 

MDCXCII. 

Thefe meafures, however, although they 
may be ufeful at the coming on of a 
dropfy, whofe caufes are not very power¬ 
ful, will be often infufficient in a more 
violent difeafe; and fuch therefore will 
require more powerful remedies. Thefe 
U 4 are. 
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are, exercife and tonic medicines j whlcli, 
may be employed botli during the courfe 
of the difeafe, and efpecially after the 
water has been evacuated. 

MDCXCIII. 

Exercife is fuited to affift in every func¬ 
tion of the animal oeconomy, particularly 
to promote perfpiration, and thereby pre¬ 
vent the accumulation of watery fluids in 
the body. I apprehend alfo, that it may 
be the moft effedlual means for preventing 
the fldn from being in an imbibing ftate; 
and, as has been hinted above on the fub- 
jed of Emaciation (MDCVII.), I am per- 
fuaded, that a full and large perfpiration 
will always be a means of exciting abforp- 
tion in every part of the fyftem. Exercife, 
therefore, promifes to be highly ufeful in 
dropfy ; and any mode of it may be em¬ 
ployed that the patient can moft conve¬ 
niently 
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ways be as much as he cau eafily bear: and 
in anafarca, the fliare which the exercife 
of mufcles has in promoting the motion 
of the venous blood, induces me to think 
that bodily exercife, to whatever degree the 
patient can bear it, will always be the moft 
ufeful. From fome experience alfo, I am 
perfuaded, that by exercife alone, employ¬ 
ed early in the difeafe, many dropfies may 
be cured. 

MDCXCV. 

Befides exercife, various tonic remedies 
are properly employed to reftore the tone 
of the fyftem. The chief of thefe are, cha- 
lybeates, the Peruvian bark, and various 
bitters. Thefe are not only fuited to re^ 
ftore the tone of the fyftem in general, 
but are particularly ufeful in ftrengthen- 
ing the organs of digeftion, which in 

dropfies 
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dropfies are frequently very much weaken¬ 
ed : and for the fame purpofe alfo aromatics 
may be frequently joined with the tonics. 

MDCXCV. 

Cold bathing is upon many occafions 
the moft powerful tonic we can employ; 
but at the beginning of dropfy, when the 
debility of the fyftem is confiderable, it 
can hardly be attempted with fafety. Af¬ 
ter, however, the water of dropfies has 
been very fully evacuated, and the indi¬ 
cation is to ftrengthen the fyftem for pre¬ 
venting a relapfe, cold bathing may per¬ 
haps have a place. It is, at the fame time, 
to be admitted with caution; and can 
fcarcely be employed till the fyftem has 
otherwife recovered a good deal of vigour. 
When that indeed has happened, cold ba¬ 
thing may be very ufeful in confirming 
and completing it. 


MDCXCVr. 
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MDCXCVI. 

In perfons recovering from dropfy, 
while the feveral means now mentioned 
for ftrengthening the fyflem are employ¬ 
ed, it will be proper at the fame time to 
keep conftantly in view the fupport of the 
watery excretions ; and confequently the 
keeping up the perfpiration by a great deal 
of exercife, and continuing the full flow of 
the urinary excretion by the frequent ufe 
of diuretics. 


SECT. 
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P/Z^^Hvdrothorax, or Dropsy of the Breast. 


MDCXCVII. 

The preternatural colledion of ferous 
fluid in the thorax, to which we give the 
appellation oi Hydrothorax ^occxLr& more fre¬ 
quently than has been imagined. Its pre¬ 
fence, however, is not always to be very 
certainly known; and it often takes place 
to a confiderable degree before it be dif- 
covered. 


MDCXCVIII. 
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MDCXGVIII. 

Thefe colle(ftions of watery fluids in the 
thorax, are found in different fituations. 
Very often the ^ater is found at the fame 
time in both facs of the pleura, but fre¬ 
quently in one of them only. Sometimes 
it is found in the pericardium alone; but 
for the moft part it only appears there 
when at the fame time a colledtion is prefent 
in one or both cavities of the thorax. let 
fome inftances, the colledlion is found to 
be only in that cellular texture of the lungs 
which furrounds the bronchiae, without 
there being at the fame time any effufion 
into the cavity of the thorax. 

Pretty frequently the water colledled 
confifts chiefly of a great number of hy- 
datides in different fituations; fometimes 
Peemingly floating in the cavity, but fre¬ 
quently conneded with and attached to 

the 
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particular parts of the internal furface of 
the pleura. 

MDCC. 

From the colledlion of water being thus 
in various fituations and circumftances, 
fymptoms arife which are different in dif¬ 
ferent cafes ; and from thence it becomes 
often difficult to afcertain the prefence and 
nature of the affedtion. I fhall, however, 
endeavour here to point out the moft com- 
lUon fymptoms, and efpecially thofe of that 
principal and moft frequent form of the 
■difeafe, when the ferous fluid is prefent in 
both facs of the pleura, or, as we ufually 
fpeak, in both cavities of the thorax. 

MDCCr. 

The difeafe frequently comes on with a 
fenfe of anxiety about the lower part of 
the fternum. This, before it has fubfift' 
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ed long, comes to be joined with fome 
difficulty of breathing; which at firft ap¬ 
pears only upon the perfon’s moving a little 
fafter than ufual, upon his walking up an 
acclivity, or upon his afcending a ftair- 
cafe: but after fome time, this difficulty 
of breathing becomes more conftant and 
confiderable, efpecially during the night, 
when the body is in a horizontal lituation. 
Commonly, at the fame time, lying upon 
one fide is more eafy than upon the other, 
or perhaps lying upon the back more eafy 
than upon either fide. Thefe circumftan- 
ces are ufually attended with a frequent 
cough, that is at firft dry; but which, 
after fome time, is accompanied with an 
expectoration of thin mucus. 

With all thefe fymptoms, the hy¬ 
drothorax is not certainly difcovered, as 
ffie fame fymptoms often attend other 
difeafes of the breaft. When, however, 
along with thefe fymptoms, there is at the 

fame 
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fame time an oedematous fwelling of the 
feet and legs, a leucophlegmatic palenefs of 
the face, and a fcarcity of urine, the ex- 
iftence of a hydrothorax can be no longer 
doubtful. Some writers have told us, that 
fometimes in this difeafe, before the fwell¬ 
ing of the feet comes on, a watery fwell¬ 
ing of the fcrotum appears; but 1 have 
never met with any inftance of this. 

MDCCII. 

Whilft the prefence ot the difeafe is 
fomewhat uncertainj there is a fymptom 
which fometimes takes place, and has been 
thought to be a certain charadleriftic of it; 
and that is, when, foon after the patient has 
fallen afleep, he is fuddenly awaked with 
a fenfe of anxiety and difficult breathing, 
and with a violent palpitation of the heart. 
Thefe feelings immediately require an ere6l 
pofture; and very often the difficulty of 
3 breathing 
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breathing continues to require and to pre¬ 
vent deep for a great part of the night* 
This fymptom I have frequently found 
attending the difeafe j but I have alfo met 
with feveral inftances in which this fymp¬ 
tom did not appear. I muft remark fur¬ 
ther, that 1 have not found this fymptom 
attending the empyema, or any other dif¬ 
eafe of the thorax; and therefore, when it 
attends a difficulty of breathing, accompa¬ 
nied with any the fmallefi fymptom ojt 
dropfy, I have had no doubt in concluding 
the prefence of water in the chefl, and have 
always had my judgment confirmed by the 
fymptoms which afterwards appeared. 

MbCCiti 

The hydrothorax often occurs wdth 
Very fewj or almoft noncj of the fymp¬ 
toms above mentioned ; and is not, there¬ 
fore, very Certainly difcovered till fome 

VoL. IV* X others 
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others appear. The moft decilive fymp- 
tom is a fluduation of water in the cheft, 
perceived by the patient himfelf, or by the 
phyfician, upon certain motions of the 
body. How far the method propofed by 
Auenbrugger will apply to afcertain the 
prefence of water and the quantity of it 
in the cheft, I have not had occafion or 
opportunity to obferve. 

It has been faid, that in this difeafe fome 
turnout appears upon the fides or upon the 
back; but I have not met with any in- 
ftance of this. In one inftance of the dif¬ 
eafe, I found one fide of the thorax con- 
fiderably enlarged, the ribs ftanding out 
farther on that fide than upon the other. 

A numbnefs and a degree of palfy in one 
or both arms, has been frequently obferved 
to attend a hydro thorax. 

Soon after this difeafe has made fome 
progrefs, the pulfe commonly becomes 
irregular, and frequently intermitting: but 
I this 
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this happens in fo many other difeafes of 
the bread, that nnlefs when it is attended 
with fome other of the above^-mentioned 
fymptoms it cannot be confidered as deno¬ 
ting the hydrothorax. 

MDCCiir. 

This difeafe, as ether dropfies, is com¬ 
monly attended with third and a fcarcity of 
urine, to be explained in the fame manner 
as in the cafe of anafarca (MDCLXXIII.) 
The hydrothorax, however, is fometimes 
without third, or any other febrile fymp- 
tom; although I believe this happens in 
the cafe of partial affedions only, or when 
a more general affedion is yet but in a 
flight degree. In both cafes, however, and 
more efpecially when the difeafe is confi- 
derably advanced, fome degree of fever is 
generally prefent: and I apprehend it to be 
in fuch cafe, that the perfons affeded are 
more than ufually fenfible to cold, and 
X 2 com- 
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complain of the coldnefs of the air when 
thart is not perceived by other perfons. 

MDCCIV. 

The hydrothorax fometimes appears 
alone, without any other fpecies of dropfy 
being prefent at the fame time: and in 
this cafe the difeafe, for the moll part, is a 
partial affedlion, as being either of one fide 
of the thorax only, or being a collection of 
hyd,atides in one part of the chefl. The 
hydrothorax, however, is very often a 
part of more univerfal dropfy, and when 
at the fame time there is water in all the 
three principal cavities and in the cellular 
texture of a great p^rt of the body. I have 
met with feveral inftances, in which fuch 
univerfal dropfy began fir ft by an effufion 
into the thorax. The hydrothorax, however, 
more frequently comes on from an anafar- 
ca gradually increafing; and, as I have faid 

above, 
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above, the general diathefis feems often to 
aifed the thorax fooner than it does either 
the head or the abdomen. 

MDCCV. 

This difeafe feldom admits of a cure, 
or even of alleviation, from remedies. It 
commonly proceeds to give more and more 
diihculty of breathing, till the adion of 
the lungs be entirely interrupted by the 
quantity of water effufed; and the fatal 
event frequently happens more fuddenly 
than was expeded. In many of the in*- 
ftances of a fatal hydrothorax, I have re¬ 
marked a fpitting of blood to come on fe- 
veral days before the patient died. 

MDCCVI. 

The caufe of hydrothorax is often ma- 
nifeftly one or other of the general caufes 
X 3 of 
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of dropfy pointed out above; but wliat 
it is that determines thefe general caufes to 
a(5l more efpecially in the thorax j and 
particularly what it is that produces the 
partial colledlions that occur there; I do 
not find to be eafily afcertained, 

MDCCVII. 

From what has been faid above, it will 
be evident, that the cure of hydrothorax 
mull be very much the fame with that of 
anafarca; and when the former is joined 
with the latter as an efFedl of the fame 
general diathefis, there can be no doubt 
of the method of cure being the fame iti 
both. Even when the hydrothprax is 
alone, and the difeafe partial, from par¬ 
ticular caufes a( 5 ling in the thorax only, 
there can hardly be any other meafures 
employed, than the general ones propofed 
above, There is only one particular mea- 

fure 
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fure adapted to the hydrothorax; and that 
is, the drawing ofFthe accumulated waters 
by a paracentefis of the thorax. 

MDCCVIII. 

To what cafes this operation may be 
moft properly adapted, I find it difficult 
to determine. That it may be executed 
with fafety, there is no doubt; and that it 
has been fometimes pratdifed with fuccefs, 
feems to be very well vouched. When 
the difeafe depends upon a general hydro¬ 
pic diathefis, it cannot alone prove a cure, 
but may give a temporary relief; and 
when other remedies feem to be employed 
with advantage, the drawing off the wa« 
ter may very much favour a complete 
cure. I have not, however, been fo fortu¬ 
nate as to fee it pradlifed with any fuccefs ; 
and even where it was moft promifing, 
X 4 that 
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that is, in cafes of partial affeflion, my 
expeditions hivo been difippointed from 


SECT. 
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SECT. Ill, 


Of Ascites, or Droesy of the Lower Belly, 


MDGCIX. 

The name of Afc'ites is given to every 
colledlion of waters caufing a general fwell- 
ing and diftention of the lower belly; and 
fuch collecflions are more frequent than 
thofe which happen in the thorax. 

MDCCX. 

The colledlions in the lower belly, like 
thofe of the thorax, are found in diflTerent 

fitua^ 
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fituations. Moft commonly they are in 
the fac of the peritonaeum, or general 
cavity of the abdomen: but they often 
begin by facs formed upon, and connec¬ 
ted with, one or other of the vifcera; and 
perhaps the moft frequent inftances^of this 
kind occur in the ovaria of females; 
Sometimes the water of afcites is found 
entirely without the peritoneum, and be¬ 
tween this and the abdominal mufcles. 

MDCCXI. 

Thefe colledions connedled with parti-^ 
cular vifcera, and thofe formed without 
the peritoneum, form that difeafe which 
authors have termed the encyjied dropfy 
or hydrops faccatus. Their precife feat, and 
even their exiftence, is very often difficult 
to be afcertained. They are generally 
formed by colledions of hydatides. 


MDCCXlh 
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MDCCXn. 

In the moil ordinary cafe, that of ab¬ 
dominal dropfy, the fwelUng at firft is in 
fome meafure over the whole belly, but 
generally appears moft confiderable in the 
epigaftrium. As the difeafe, however, 
advances, the fwelling becomes more uni¬ 
form over the whole. The diftention, 
and fenfe of weight, though confiderable, 
vary a little according as the pofture of the 
body is changed; the weight being felt 
I the moft upon the fide on which the patient 
lies, while at the fame time on the oppofite 
fide the diftention becomes fome what lefs. 
In almoft all the inftances of afcites, the 
fludluation of the water within, may be 
perceived by the pradlitioner’s feeling, and 
fometimes by his hearing. This percep¬ 
tion of fludluation does not certainly di- 
ftinguifh the different ftates of dropfy; but 
ftrves very well to diftinguifh dropfy, from 

tym- 
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tympanites, from cafes of phyfconia, and 
from the Rate of pregnancy in women. 

MDCCXIII. 

An afcites frequently occurs when no 
other fpecies of dropfy does at the fame 
time appear; but fometimes the afcites 
is a part only of univerfal dropfy. In 
this cafe, it ufually comes on in confe- 
quence of an anafarca, gradually increa- 
Rng; but its being joined with anafarca, 
does not always denote any general dia- 
thefis, as for the moft part an afcites foon- 
er or later occafions oedematous fwellings 
of the lower extremities. When the col- 
ledion of water in the abdomen, from 
whatever caiife, becomes confiderable, it 
is always attended with a difficulty of 
breathing : but this fymptom occurs often 
when, at the fame time, there is no water 

in the thorax. The afcites is fometim^® 

un- 
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unaccompanied with any fever; but fre¬ 
quently there is more or lefs of fever pre-* 
fent with it. The difeafe is neVer confi- 
derable, without being attended -with thirft 
, and a fcarcity of urine. 

MDCCXIV. 

I In the diagnolis of afcites, the greatefi 
I difficulty that occurs, is in difcerning when 
I the water is in the cavity of the abdomen, 

I or when it is in the different Hates of en* 

I cyfted dropfy above mentioned. There 
I is, perhaps, no certain means of afcertain- 
irtg this in all cafes; but in many we may 
attempt to form fome judgment with re¬ 
gard to it. 

When the antecedent circumftances 
give fufpicion of a general hydropic dia- 
thefis; when at the fame time fome de-^ 
gree of dropfy appears in other parts of 
the body; and when, from its firft appear- 
5^nce, the fwelling has been equally over 

the 
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the whole belly, we may generally pre¬ 
fume that the water is in the cavity of the 
abdomen. But when an afcites has not 
been preceded by any remarkably cachec¬ 
tic date of the fyftem, and when at its 
beginning the tumour and tenfion had 
appeared in one part of the belly more 
than another, there is reafon to fufpedl an 
encyfted dropfy. Even when the tenfion 
and tumour of the belly have become ge¬ 
neral and uniform over the whole; yet if 
the fyftem of the body in general appear to 
be little affedled; if the patient’s ftrength 
be little impaired; if the appetite conti¬ 
nue pretty entire, and the natural deep 
be little interrupted ; if the menfes in fe¬ 
males continue to flow as ufual; if there 
be yet no anafarca ; or, though it may have 
already taken place, if it be ftill confined 
to the lower extremities, and there be no 
leucophlegmatic palenefs or fallow colour 
in the countenance j if there be no fever, 

nor 
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nor fo much thirft, or fcarcity of urine, as 
occur in a more general affedion; then, 
according as more of thefe different cir- 
cumftances take place, there will be the 
ftronger ground for fuppofing the afcites ■ 
to be of the encyfted kind. 

The chief exception to be made from this 
as a general rule, will, in my opinion, be 
when the afcites may, with much probabi¬ 
lity, be prefumed to have come on in con- 
fequence of a fcirrhous liver; which, I ap¬ 
prehend, may occafion a colledlion of wa¬ 
ter in the cavity of the abdomen, while 
the general fyflem of the body may not 
be otherwife much affedled. 

MDCCXV. 

With refpedl to the cure of afcites 
when of the encyfted kind, it does not, fo 
far as I know, admit of any. When the 
colledlion of water is in the abdominal 
Pavity alone, without any other fpecies of 

dropfy 
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dropfy prefent at the fame time^ I apptg* | 
hend the afcites will always be of difEctilg I 
Cure; for it may be prefumed to depend up- 
on a fcirrholity of the liver, or other confi- , 
derable affe<5tion of the abdominal vifcera, | 
which I conceive to be of Very difficult j 
eurej and therefore the afcites depending , 
upon them. At the fame time, fuch cafes ! 
may often admit of a temporary relief by 1 
the paracentefisi | 

MDCCXVI. j 

When the afcites is a part of univerfd 
dropfy, it may, as far as other cafes of that , 
kind can, admit of a cure; and it will | 
obvious, that fuch a cure muft be obtain- , 
ed by the fame means as above propofed | 
for the cure of general anafarca. | 

It frequently happens, that the afcites is | 
attended with a diarrhoea j and, in that | 
cafe, does not admit of the ufe of pnr?*'* , 
tives fo freely aa cafes of anafarca com** 

I nionif I 
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jnonly do. It is therefore often to be 
treated by diuretics almoft alone. 

The diuretics that may be employed, are 
chiefly thofe above njentioned; but in af- 
cites, a peculiar one has been found out. 
It is a long-continued gentle fricTion of the 
Ikin over the whole of the abdomen, by 
the fingers dipped in oil. This has fome- 
times been ufeful in exciting an increafed, 
flow of urine; but in mod of the trials of 
it which I have knqwn made, it has failed 
in producing that effecl. 

MDCCXVII. 

The afcites admits of a particular means 
for immediately drawing off the collec¬ 
ted waters; and that is* the well known 
operation of the paracentefis of the abdo- 
hien. In what circumftances of afcites 
this operation can mod properly be pro- 
pofed, it is difficult to determine; but, 

VoL. IV. Y fo 
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fo far as I can judge, it muft be regula¬ 
ted by very much the fame confidera- 
tions as thofe above-mentioned with re¬ 
gard to the paracentefis of the thorax. 

The manner of performing the paracen- 
telis of the abdomen, and the precautions 
to be taken with refpedl to it, are now fo 
commonly known, and delivered in fo 
many books, that it is altogether unnecef- 
fary for me to offer any diredlions upon 
that fubjedt here; efpecially after the full 
and judicious information and diredlions 
given by Mr Bell, in the fecond volume 
of his Syjiem of Surgery. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of General Swellings, arising from 

AN INCREASED BULK OF THE WHOLE 

Substance of particular Parts. 


MDCCXVIII. 


U PON the fubjeds of this chapter, 
feveral nofological difEculcies occur, 
and particularly with refped to admitting 
the Phy/conia into the order of General 
Swellings. At prefent, however, it is not 
necelTary for me to difcufs this point, as 
I am here to omit entirely the confidera- 
Y 2 
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tion of Phyfconia; both becaufe it can fel- 
dom admit of any fuccefsfnl pradice, and 
becaufe I cannot deliver any thing ufeful 
either with regard to the pathology or 
pradice in fuch a difeafe. 

MDCCXIX. 

The only other genus of difeafe com¬ 
prehended under the title of the prefent 
chapter, is the Rachitis; and this as being _ 
both a proper example of the clafs of Ca- 
chexy, and of the order of Intumefcentice or 
General Swellings, I lhall offer fome ob- 
fervations with regard to it. 

Of Rachitis, or Rickets.' 

MDCCXX. 

This difeafe has been fuppofed to have 
appeared only in modern times, and not 

above 
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above two hundred years ago. This opi¬ 
nion, notwithftanding it has been main¬ 
tained by perfons of the mofl refpe6;able 
authority, appears to me, from many con- 
fiderations, improbable ; but it is a point 
of too little confequence to detain my 
readers here. The only applieation of it 
which deferves any notice is, that it has 
led to a notion of the difeafe having arifen 
from the lues venerea, which had certainly 
made its firft appearance in Europe not 
very long before the date commonly af- 
ligned for the appearance of rachitis: but 
I fliall hereafter ftiow, that the fuppofed 
connection between the Siphylis and Ra¬ 
chitis is without foundation. 

MDCCXXI. 

In delivering the hiftory of the Rickets, I 
mult, in the firft; place, obferve, that with 
refpedt to the antecedents of the difeafe, 
every thing to be found in authors upon this 
y 3 fubjeft, 
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fubjedi, appears to me to reft upon a very | 
uncertain foundation. In particular, with 
refped to the ftate of the parents whofe 
offspring become affecfted with this dif- 
eafe, I have met with many inftances of 
it, in children from feemingly healthy pa- | 
rents; and have met likewife with many j 
inftances of children who never became | 
affeded with it, although born of parents | 
who, according to the common accounts, | 
fliould have produced a rickety offspring : j 

fo that, even making allowance for the | 

uncertainty of fathers, 1 do not find the I 

general opinion of authors upon this fub- j 
jecl to be properly fupported. 

MDCCXXII. 

The difeafe, however, may be juflly 
confidered as proceeding from parents; for 
it often appears in a great number of the 
fame family; and my obfervation leads 


me 
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jne to judge, that it originates more fre¬ 
quently from mothers than from fathers. 
So far as I can refer the difeafe of the 
children to the ftate of the parents, it has 
appeared to me moft commonly to arife 
from fome weakncfs, and pretty frequent¬ 
ly from a fcrophulous habit, in the mother. 
To conclude the fubjedl, I muft remark, 
that in many cafes 1 have not been able 
to difcern the condition of the parents, to 
which I could refer it. 

When nurfes, other than the mothers, 
have been employed to fuckle children, it 
has been fuppofed that fuch nurfes have 
frequently given occalion to the difeafe; 
and when nurfes have both produced and 
have fuckled children who became ric¬ 
kety, there may be ground to fufpetfl 
their having occafioned the difeafe in 
the children of other perfons: but I have 
had few opportunities of afcertaining this 
matter. It has in fome meafure appeared 
Y 4 to 
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to me, that thofe nurfes are moft likely to 
produce this difeafe, who give infants a 
large quantity of very watery milk, and 
who continue to fuckle them longer than 
the ufual time. Upon the whole, how¬ 
ever, I am of opinion, that hired nurfes 
feldom o'ccalion this difeafe, unlefs when 
a predifpbfition to it lias proceeded frpin 
the parents. 

MDCCXXIII. 

With regard to the other antecedents, 
which have been ufually enumerated by 
authors as the remote caufes of this difeafe, 
I judge the accounts given to be extremdy 
fallacious j and I am very much perfua- 
ded, that the circumftances in the rearing 
of children, have lefs effedt in producing 
rickets than has been imagined. It is 
indeed not unlikely, that fome of thefe 
circumftances mentioned as remote caufes 

may 
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^ay favour, while other drcumftances 
luay refill, the coming on of the difeafe j 
but at the fame time, I doubt if any of 
the former would produce it where there 
was no predifpofidon in the child’s ori¬ 
ginal conftitution. This opinion of the 
remote caufes, I have formed from ob- 
ferving, that the difeafe comes on when 
none of thefe had been applied; and more 
frequently that many of them had been 
applied without occafioning the difeafe. 
Thus the learned Zeviani alleges, that the 
difeafe is produced by an acid from the 
milk with which a child is fed for the firfi: 
nine months of its life : but almoft all 
children are fed with the fame food, and 
in which alfo an acid is always produced; 
while, at the fame time, not one in a thour- 
fand of the infants fo fed becomes affecr 
ted with the rickets. If, therefore, in the 
infants who become afFecled with this dif¬ 
eafe, a peculiarly noxious acid is produ¬ 
ced^ 
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€ed, we muft Peek for fome peculiar caufe of I 
its production, either in the quality of the j 
milk, or in the conftitution of the child; | 
neither of which, however, Mr Zeviani j 
has explained. I cannot indeed believe I 
that the ordinary acid of milk has any 1 
fiiare in producing this difeafe, becaufe I ! 
have known many inftances of the acid ( 
being produced and. occafioning various I 
diforders, without however its ever pro^ , 
ducing rickets. ' 

Anotl^er of the remote caufes commonly j 
affigned, is the child’s being fed with un- | 
fermented farinaceous food. But oyer the | 
whole world children are fed with fuch | 
farinacea, while the difeafe of rickets is a | 
rare occurrence: and I have known many I 
inftances where children have been fed with 
a greater than ufual proportion of ferment-^ 
ed farinacea, and alfo a greater proportion of 
animal food, without thefe preventing the 
difeafe. In my apprehenfion, the like oh- 

fer- 
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fervations might be made with refped to 
moft of the circumftances that have been 
mentioned as the remote caufes of rickets. 

MDCCXXIV. 

Having thus offered my opinion con¬ 
cerning the fuppofed antecedents of this 
difeafe, I proceed now to mention the 
phenomena occurring after it has adlually 
come on. 

The difeafe feldom appears before the 
ninth month, and feldom begins after the 
fecond year, of a child’s age. In the interval 
between thefe periods, the appearance of 
the difeafe is fometimes fooner, fometimes 
later; and commonly at firfl the difeafe 
comes on flowly. The firft appearances 
•are a flaccidity of the flefli, the body at 
the fame time becoming leaner, though 
food be taken in pretty largely. The head 
appears large with refpedl to the body; 

with 



with the fontanelle, and perhaps the fu- I 
tures, more open than ufual in children I 
of the fame age. The head continues to | 
grow larger, in particular, the forehead be- | 
coming unufually prominent; and at the | 
fame time the neck continues flender, or | 
feems to be more fo, in proportion to 1 
the head. The dentition is flow, or much ! 
later than ufual; and thofe teeth which I 
come put, readily become black, and fre^ 
quently again fall out. The ribs lofe their 
convexity, and become flattened on the 
fides; while the fternum is pufhed out¬ 
ward, and forms a fort of ridge. At the 
fame time, or perhaps fooner, the epiphy- 
fes at the feveral joints of the limbs be¬ 
come fwelled; while the limbs between the 
joints appear, or perhaps adlually become, 
more flender. The bones feem to be every 
where flexible, becoming varioufly diftort- 
ed; and particularly the fpine of the back 
becoming incurvated in different parts of 

its 
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its length. If the child, at the time the dif- 
eafe comes on, had acquired the power of 
walking, it becomes daily more feeble in its 
motions, and more averfeto the exertion of 
them, lofing at length the power of walking 
altogether. Whilfl thefe fymptoms go on 
increaling, the abdomen is always full, 
and preternaturally tumid. The appetite 
is often good, but the ftools are generally 
frequent and loofe. Sometimes the fa¬ 
culties of the mind are impaired, and 
ftupidity or fatuity prevails; but com¬ 
monly a premature fenfibility appears, and 
they acquire the faculty of fpeech fooner 
than ufual. At the fir ft coming on of 
the difeafe, there is generally no fever at¬ 
tending it; but it feldom continues long, 
till a frequent pulfe, and other febrile 
fymptoms, come to be conftantly prefent. 
With thefe fymptoms the difeafe proceeds, 
and continues in fomc inftances for fome 
years; but very often, in the courfe of 
4 that 
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that time, the difeafe ceafes to advance 
and the health is entirely eftablifhed, ex¬ 
cept that the diftorted limbs produced 
during the difeafe continue for the reft of 
life. In other cafes, however, the difeafe 
proceeds increafing till it has affedled al- 
moft every function of the animal oeco- 
nomy, and at length terminates in death. 
The variety of, fymptoms which in fuch 
cafes appear, it does not feem necelTary 
to enumerate, as they are not effential to 
the conftitution of the difeafe, but are 
merely confequences of the more violent 
conditions of it. In the bodies of thofe 
who have died, various morbid affections 
have been difeovered in the internal parts. 
Moft of the vifeera of the abdomen have 
been found to be preternaturally enlarged. 
The lungs have alfo been found in a mor¬ 
bid ftate, feemingly from fome inflam¬ 
mation that had come on towards the end 
of the difeafe. The brain has been com¬ 
monly 
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monly found in a flaccid (late, with efFu- 
fions of a ferous fluid into its cavities. 
Very univerfally the bones have been 
found very fofc, and fo much foftened as 
to be readily cut by a knife. The fluids 
have been always found in a diflTolved 
ftate, and the mufcular parts very fofc 
and tender; and the whole of the dead 
body without any degree of that rigidity 
which is fo common in almofl: all others. 

MDCCXXV. 

From thefe circumftances of the difeafe, 
it feems to confifl: in a deficiency of that 
matter which fliould form the folid parts 
of the body. This efpecially appears in 
the faulty ftate of oflification, feemingly 
depending upon the deficiency of that 
matter which fliould be depofited in the 
membranes which are deftined to become 
bony, and fliould give them their due firm- 

nefs 
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nefs and bony hardnefs. It appears that thlg 
matter is not fupplied in due quantity; 
but that, in place of it, a matter fitted to 
increafe their bulk, particularly in the 
cpiphyfes, is applied too largely. What 
this deficiency of matter depends upon, is 
difficult, to be afcertained. It may be a 
fault in the organs of digeftion and affi- 
milation, which prevents the fluids in ge¬ 
neral from being properly prepared; or it 
may be a fault in the organs of nutrition, 
which prevents the fecretion of a proper 
matter to be applied. With refpedt to the 
latter, in what it may confift, I am en¬ 
tirely ignorant, and cannot even difcern 
that fuch a condition exifts: but the for¬ 
mer caufe, both in its nature and exifl- 
ence, is more readily perceived ; and it is 
probable that it has a confiderable influence 
in the matter; as in rachitic perfons a thin¬ 
ner ftate of the blood, both during 
and after death, fo commonly appears. 
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It is this ftate of the fluids, or a deficiency 
of bony matter in them, that I confider 
as the proximate caufe of the difeafe j and 
which again may in fome meafure depend 
upon a general laxity and debility of the 
moving fibres of the organs that perform 
the fundlions of digeftion and aflimilation, 

MDGCXXVi* 

There is, however, fomething ftill want-* 
ing to explain Why thefe circumfiances 
difcover themfelves at a particular time of 
life, and hardly ever either before or after 
a certain period; and as to this I would 
offer the following conjedlures. Nature 
having intended that human life Ihould 
proceed in a certain manner, and that cer¬ 
tain fundions fhould be exercifed at a cer¬ 
tain period of life only j fo it has general¬ 
ly provided, that at that period, and not 
fooner, the body fhould be fitted for the ex- 

VoL.IV. Z crcife 
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ercife of the fundlions fuited to it. To ap* 
ply this to our prefent fubjed, Nature feems 
to have intended that children (hould walk 
only at twelve months old; and accordingly 
has provided, that againft that age, and no 
fooner, a matter Ihould be prepared fit to 
give that firmnefs to the bones which is ne- 
ceflary to prevent their bending too eafily 
under the weight of the body. Nature, 
however, is not always fteady and exad 
in executing her own purpofes; and if 
therefore the preparation of bony matter 
fhall not have been made againft the 
time there is particular occafion for it, 
the difeafe of rickets, that is, of foft and 
flexible bones, muft come on; and will 
difcover iifelf about the particular pe¬ 
riod we have mentioned. Further, it will 
be equally probable, that if at the pe¬ 
riod mentioned the bones fliall have ac¬ 
quired their due firmnefs, and that nature 
goes on in preparing and fupplying the 

proper 
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proper bony matter, it may be prefumed, 
that againft the time a child is two years 
old, fuch a quantity of bony matter will 
be applied, as to prevent the bones from 
becoming again foft and flexible, during 
the reft of life; unlefs it happen, as in¬ 
deed it fometimes does, that certain cau- 
fes occur to wafti out again the bony 
matter from the membranes in which it 
had been depoflted. The account I have 
now given of the period at which the 
rickets occur, feems to confirm the opi¬ 
nion of its proximate caufe being a defi¬ 
ciency of bony matter in the fluids of the 
body. 

MDCCXXVII. 

It has been frequently fuppofed, that a 
flphylitie taint has a fhare in producing 
rickets; but fuch a fuppofition is altogether 
improbablCf If our opinion of the rickets 
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having cxifled in Europe before the fi- 
phylis was brought into it, be well found¬ 
ed, it will then be certain that the dif- 
eafe may be occafioned without any fi- 
phylitic acrimony having a ftiare in its 
produ6lion. But further, when a fiphy- 
litic acrimony is tranfmitted from the pa¬ 
rent to the offspring, the fymptoms do not 
appear at a particular time of life only, 
and commonly more early than the period 
of rickets; the fymptoms alfo are very 
different from thofe of rickets, and unac¬ 
companied with any appearance of the 
latter; and, laflly, the fymptoms of fi- 
phylis are cured by means which, in the 
cafe of rickets, have either no effedl, or a 
bad one. It may indeed poflibly happen, 
that fiphylis and rickets may appear in the 
fame perfon; but it is to be confidered 
as an accidental complication: and the 
very few inftances of it that have occur¬ 
red, are by no means fufficient to eftablifh 

any 
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any necefTary connedlion between the two 
difeafes. 

MDCCXXVIII. 

With refpedt to the deficiency of bony 
matter, which I confider as the proximate 
caufe of rickets, fome further conjedlures 
might be oflPered concerning its remote 
caufes: but none of them appear to me 
very fatisfying; and whatever they might 
be, it appears to me they muft again be 
refolved into the fuppofition of a general 
laxity and debility of the fyftem. 

MDCCXXIX. 

It is upon this fuppofition almoft alone 
that the cure of rickets has entirely pro¬ 
ceeded. The remedies have been fuch 
efpecially as were fuited to improve the 
tone of the fyftem in general, or of the 
Z 3 ftomach 
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ftomach. in particular: and we know that 
the latter are not only fuited to improve 
the tone of the ftomach itfelf, but by that 
means to improve alfo the tone of the 
whole fyftem. 

MDCCXXX, 

Of tonic remedies, one of the moft pror 
mifing feems to have been cold bathing; 
and I have found it the moft powerful in 
preventing the difeafe. For a long time 
paft, it has been the pra(5lice in this coun¬ 
try, with people of all ranks, to. wafti 
their children from the time of their birth 
with cold water; and from the time that: 
children are a month old, it has been the 
pradice with people of better rank to have 
them dipped entirely in cold water every 
morning : and wherever this practice has 
been purfued, I have not met with any 
inftance of tickets. Amongft pur common 

people 
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people, although they walli their children 
with cold water only, yet they do not fo 
commonly pradife immerfion: and when 
amongft thefe I meet' with inftances of 
rickets, I prefcribe cold bathing; which 
accordingly has often checked the progrefs 
of the difeafe, and fomedmes leems t^ 
have cured it entirely. 

MDCCXXXI. 

The remedy of Ens Veneris^ recommended 
by Mr Boyle, and fince his time very uni- 
verfally employed, is to be confidered as en-- 
tirely a tonic remedy. That or fome other 
preparation of iron I have almofl con- 
ftantly employed, though not indeed al¬ 
ways with fuccefs. I have been perfuad- 
ed, that the ens veneris of Mr Boyle, not- 
withflanding his giving it this appellation, 
Was truly a preparation of iron, and no 
other than what we now name the Flores 
4 Mar-' 
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Martiales: but it appears, that both Bene- 
. voli and Buchner have employed a prepa¬ 
ration of copper; and I am ready to be¬ 
lieve it to be a more powerful tonic than 
the preparations of iron. 

MDCCXXXII. 

Upon the fuppolition of tonic reme¬ 
dies being proper in this difeafe, I have en¬ 
deavoured to employ the Peruvian bark: 
but from the difficulty of adminiftering it 
to infants in any ufeful quantity, I have 
not been able to difcover its efficacy ; but 
I am very ready to believe the teftimony 
of De Haen upon this fubjed. 

MDCCXXIII. 

Exergife, which is one of the moft power¬ 
ful tonics, has been properly recommended 
for the cure of rickets ; and as the exer- 

cifc 
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cife of geftation only can be employed, it 
fliould always be, with the child laid in a 
horizontal fituation, as the carrying them, 
or moving them in any degree of an ered: 
poflure, is very apt to occafion fome 
dillortion. It is extremely probable, that, 
in this difeafe, fridlion with dry flannels 
may be found an ufeful remedy. 

MDCCXXXIV. 

It is alfo fufiiciently probable, that the 
avoiding of moifture is not only advife- 
able, but may likewife be of fervice in the 
cure of this difeafe. 

There is no doubt that a certain diet 
may contribute to thefame end ; but what 
may be the moft eligible, I dare not deter¬ 
mine. I have no doubt that leavened 
bread may be more proper than unfer¬ 
mented farinacea; but I cannot find any 
reafon to believe that ftrong beer can ever 
be a proper remedy. 


Prac- 
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Pradlitioners have been divided in opi¬ 
nion concerning the nfe of milk in this 
difeafe. Zeviani, perhaps from theory, 
condemns the ufe of it; but Benevoli em¬ 
ployed it without its impeding the cure of 
the difeafe. This laft I have often remark¬ 
ed in the courfe of my own pradice. As it 
is difficult to feed children entirely without 
milk; fo I have commonly admitted it as a 
part of the diet of rickety children; and in 
many inftances I can affirm, that it did not 
prevent the cure of the difeafe. In cafes, 
however, of any appearance of rickets, and 
particularly of a flow dentition, I have dif- 
fuaded the continuance of a child upon the 
bread:; becaufe the milk of women is a more 
watery nouriffiment than that of cows: and 
I have efpecially difluaded the continuing 
a child upon the breaft, when I thought 
the nurfe gave rather too much of fuch a 
watery nourifliment; for, as has been above- 
mentioned, I have had frequent occaflon to 

2 fufped, 
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fufpe(5l, that the milk of fuch nurfes has a 
tendency to fa¥Qur theeoming on of rickets, 

MDCCXXXV. 

Belides the remedies and regimen now 
mentioned, pradlitioners have commonly 
employed in this difeafe, both emetics and 
purgatives.. When the appetite and dige- 
ftion are conliderably impaired, vomiting, 
if neither violent, nor frequently repeated, 
feems to be of fervice j and by a moderate 
agitation of the abdominal vifcera, may 
in fome meafure obviate the ftagnation 
and confequent fwelling that ufually oc¬ 
cur in them. 

As the tumid ftate of the abdomen, 
fo conftantly to be met with in this difeafe, 
feems to depend very much upon a tym¬ 
panitic alFedlion of the inteftines; fo, both 
by obviating this, and by deriving from 
fte abdominal vifcera, frequent gentle 

purga- 
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purgatives may be of fervice. Zeviani, I 
perhaps properly, recommends in parti¬ 
cular rhubarb; which, befides its purga¬ 
tive quality, has thofe alfo of bitter and 
aftringent. 

MDCCXXXVI. 

I have now mentioned moft of the re¬ 
medies commonly employed by the prac^ 
titioners of former times; but I muft not 
omit mentioning fome others that have 
been lately fuggefted. The late Mr De 
Haen recommends theteftacea; andalTures 
us of their having been employed with 
fiiccels: but in the few trials which I have 
had occafion to make, their good effec^ls 
did not appear. 

The late Baron Van Swieten gives us 
one inftance of rickets cured by the ufe 
of hemlock j but I do not know that the 
practice has been repeated. 

1 
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DEPRAVED HABIT, with AFFECTIONS 

OF THE SKIN. 


MDCCXXXVII. 

T Find it difficult to give any fufficient- 
ly corredl and proper charader of this 
order. The difeafes comprehended un¬ 
der 
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der it, depend, for the moll part, upon a 
depraved ftate of the whole of the fluids, 
producing tumours, eruptions, or other 
preternatural affedlions of the fkin. Al¬ 
though it be extremely difiicult to find a 
general charadler of the order that will ap¬ 
ply to each of the genera and fpecies, I 
fliall here treat of the principal genera 
which have been commonly comprehended 
under this order, and which I have enu¬ 
merated in my Nofplqgy, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of Scrophula, or the King’s Evil. 


MDCCXXXVIIL 


T he charader of this difeafe I have 
attempted in my Nofology; but it 
will be more properly taken from the 
Whole of its hiftory, now to be deliver¬ 
ed. 


MDCCXXXTX. 

It is commonly, and very generally, a 
hereditary difeafe; and although it fome- 

times 
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times may, yet it rarely appears, but m 
children whofe parents had at fome pe¬ 
riod of their lives been affedled with it* 
Whether it may not fail to appear in the 
children, of fcrophulous parents, and dif- 
cover itfelf afterwards in their ojffspring in 
the fucceeding generation, I cannot cer¬ 
tainly determine; but believe that this h^^s 
frequently happened. It appears to me to | 
be derived more commonly from fathers 
than from mothers; but whether this i 
happens from there being more fcrophu¬ 
lous men than fcrophulous women mar¬ 
ried, I am not certain. 

With refpeifl to the influence of parents 
in producing this difeafe, it deferves to be 
remarked, that in a family of many chil¬ 
dren, when one of the parents has been 
affeiSled with Icrophula, and the other not; 
as it is ufual for fome of the children to 
be in conftitution pretty exadlly like the 
one parent, and others of them like the 

other > 
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other; it commonly happens that thofe 
children who moft refemble the fcrophu- 
ious parent become afFeaed with fcrophu- 
la, while thofe refembling the other parent 
entirely efcape. 

Udccxl, 

The fcrophula generally appears at a 
particular period of life. It feldom ap¬ 
pears in the firft, or even in the fecond^ 
year of a child’s life; and moft commonly 
it occurs fronx the fecond, or, as fome allege^ 
and perhaps mote properly, from the third, 
to the feventh year. Frequently, however^ 
it difcovers itfelf at a later period; and there 
are inftances of its firft appearance^ at every 
period till the age of puberty; after which^ 
however, the firft appearance of it is very 
rare, 

A a 
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MDCCXLI. 

When it does not occur very early, we 
can generally diftinguifh the habit of 
body peculiarly difpofed to it. It moft 
commonly alFeds children of foft and flac¬ 
cid habits, of fair hair and blue eyes; or 
at leafl; affedls thofe much more frequently 
than thofe of an oppofite complexion. It 
aflfeds efpecially children, of fmooth fkins 
and rofy cheeks; and fuch children have 
frequently a tumid upper lip, with a chop 
in the middle of it; and this tumour is 
often confiderable, and extended to the 
columna nafi and lower part of the no- 
flrils. The difeafe is fometimes joined 
with, or follows rickets; and although it 
frequently appears in children who have 
not had rickets in any great degree, yet 
it often attacks thofe who by a protube¬ 
rant forehead, by tumid joints, and a tu¬ 
mid abdomen, fhow that they had fome 

ra- 
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rachitic difpofition. In parents who, with¬ 
out having had the difeafe themfelves, 
feem to produce fcrophulous children, we 
can commonly perceive much of the fame 
habit and conftitution that has been juft 
now defcribed. 

Some authors have fuppofed that the 
fmall-pox has a tendency to produce this 
difeafe; and Mr De Haen aflerts its follow¬ 
ing the inoculated, more frequently than 
the natural, fmall-pox. This laft pofition, 
however, w,e can confidently affirm to be a 
miftake; although it muft be allowed, that 
in fa(ft the fcrophula does often come on 
immediately after the fmall-pox. It is, 
however, difficult to find any connexion 
between the two difeafes. According to 
my obfervation, the accident only happens 
in children who have pretty manifeftly the 
fcrophulous difpofition; and I have had 
feverai inftances of the natural fmall-pox 
coming upon children affecfted at the fame 
A a 2 time 
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time with fcrophula, not only without this^ 
difeafe being any ways aggravated by the 
fmall-pox, but even of its bein^ for fome 
t:ime after much relieved. 

MDCCXLII, 

The fcrophula generally fliows itfelf firll 
at a particular feafon of the year ; and at 
fome time between the winter and fum- 
mer folftieej but commonly long before 
the latter period. It is to be obferved fur¬ 
ther, that the courfe of the difeafe is 
nfually conne6¥ed with the courfe of the 
feafons. Whilft the tumours and ulcera¬ 
tions peculiar to this difeafe, appear firft in 
the fpring, the ulcers are frequently heal-* 
^d up in the courfe of the fucceeding fum- 
mer, and do not break out again till thd 
enfuing fpring, to follow again with the 
feafon the fame courfe as before. 
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MDCCXLIII. 

Frequently the £rft appearance of the 
difeafe is the tumid and chopped lip above 
mentioned. Upon other occaiions the firfl: 
appearance is that of fmall fpherical or oval 
tumours, moveable under the Ikin. They 
j^re foft, but with fome elafticity. They 
are without pain; and without any change 
in the colour of the Ikim In this date 
they often coptinue for a long time; even 
for a year or two, and fometimes longer. 
Mod commonly they fird appear upon 
the lidea of the neck belpw the ears ; but 
fometimes alfo under the chin. In either 
cafe, they are fuppofed to alfecd in thefe 
places the conglobate or lymphatic glands 
only; and not at all the faliyary glands, 
till the difeafe is yery greatly advanced. 
The difeafe frequently afFe< 51 :s, and even at 
hrd appears in other parts of the body. 
In particular, it affe(ds the joipts of the el- 
A a 3 bows 
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bows and ankles, or thofe of the fingers 
and toes. The appearances about the 
joints are not commonly, as elfewhere, 
fmall moveable fwellings; but a tumour 
almofi; uniformly furrounding the joints, 
and interrupting its motion. 

MDCCXLIV. 

Thefe tumours, as I have faid, remain 
fqr fome time little changed; and, from 
the time they firft appeared in the fpring, 
they often continue in this way till the re-^ 
turn of the fame feafon in the next, or per¬ 
haps the fecond year after. About that 
time, however, or perhaps in the courfe 
of the feafon in which they fifft appear, 
the tumour becomes larger and more fix¬ 
ed; the Ikin upon it acquires a purple, 
feldom a clear rednefs: but growing red¬ 
der by degrees, the tumour becomes foft- 
er, and allows the fliufluation of a liquid 

withiq 
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within to be perceived. All this proccls, 
however, takes place with very little pain 
attending it. At length fome part of the 
Ikin becomes paler; and by one or more 
fmall apertures a liquid is poured out. 

MDCCXLV. 

The matter poured out has at firft the 
appearance of pus, but it is ufually of a 
thinner kind than that from phlegmonic 
abfceffes; and the matter as it continues 
to be difcharged, becomes daily lefs puru¬ 
lent, and appears more and more a vifcid 
ferum, intermixed with fmall pieces of a 
white fubftance refembling the curd of 
milk. By degrees the tumour almoft entirely 
fubfides, while the ulcer opens more, and 
fpreads broader; unequally,however, in dif¬ 
ferent dire(5lions, and therefore is without 
any regular circumfcription. The edges of 
the ulcer are commonly fiat and fmootli, 
A a 4 both 
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both on their outfide and their inner edge, 
which feldom puts on a callous appear¬ 
ance. The ulcers, however, do not ge¬ 
nerally fpread much, or become deeper j 
but at the fame time their edges do not 
advance, or put on any appearance of 
forming a cicatrix. 

MDCCXLVI. 

In this condition the ulcers often con¬ 
tinue for a long time; while new tumours, 
with ulcers fucceeding them in the man¬ 
ner above defcribed, make their appearance 
in different parts of the body. Of the firft 
ulcers, however, fome heal up, while other 
tumours and ulcers appear hi their vicinity, 
or in other parts of the body: and in this 
manner the difeafe proceeds, fome of the ul¬ 
cers healing up, at leaft to a certain degree, 
in the courfe of fummer, and breaking out 
again in the fucceeding fpring: or it conti¬ 
nues, 
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^ues,by new tumours and ulcers fucceeding 
them, in the fpring feafon, making their 
appearance fueceffively for feveral years. 

MDGCXLVII. 

In this way the difeafe goes on for 
feveral years ; but very commonly in 
four or five years it is fpontaneoufly 
cured, the former ulcers being healed up, 
and no new tumours appearing: and 
thus at length the' difeafe ceafes entirely, 
leaving only fome indelible efchars, pale 
and fmooth, but in fome parts fhriveiled | 
or, where it had occupied the joints, lea¬ 
ving the motion of thefe impaired, or 
entirely deftroyed. 

MDCCXLVIU. 

Such is the moft favourable courfe of 
this difeafe j and with us, it is more fre¬ 
quently 
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quently fuch, than other wife: but it Is 
often a more violent, and fometimes a fa¬ 
tal malady. In thefc cafes, more parts of 
the body, are at the fame time affeded; 
the ulcers alfo feeming to be imbued with 
a peculiarly ftiarp acrimony, and therefore 
becoming more deep, eroding, fpreading, 
as well as feldomer healing up. In fuch ca¬ 
fes, the eyes are often particularly affeded. 
The edges of the eye-lids are affeded with 
tumour and fuperficial ulcerations; and 
thefe commonly excite obftinate inflam¬ 
mation in the adnata, which frequently 
produces an opacity of the cornea. 

When the fcrophula efpecially aflFeds the 
joints, it fometimes produces there confi- 
derable tumours ; in the abfcelfes follow¬ 
ing which, the ligaments and cartilages 
are eroded, and the adjoining bones are 
affedied with a caries of a peculiar kind. 
In thefe cafes, alfo, of more violent fcro¬ 
phula, while every year produces a nnrn- 

ber 
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ber of new tumours and ulcers, their acri¬ 
mony feems at length to taint the whole 
I fluids of the body, occafioning various dif- 
I orders; and particularly a hedic fever, 

I with all its fymptoms, which at length 
j proves fatal, with fometimes the fymptoms 
j of a phthifis pulmonalis, 

I 

I MDCCXLIX. 

I . 

I The bodies of perfons who have died 
I of this difeafe Ihow many of the vifcera in 
j a very morbid date; and particularly molt 
I of the glands of the mefentery very much 
I tumefied, and frequently in an ulcerated 
[ hate. Commonly alfo a great number of 
tubercles or cyfts, containing matter of 
Various kinds, appear in the lungs. 
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Such is the hiftory of the difeafe: and 
from thence it may appear, that the na- I 
ture of it is not eafily to be afcertained. It 1 
feems to be a peculiar affecftion of the j 
lymphatic fyftem; and this in forae mea- , 
fure accounts for its connexion with a ( 
particular period of life. Probably, how- I 
ever, there is a peculiar acrimony of the I 
fluids that is the proximate caufe of the dif- | 
eafe; altho’ of what nature this is, has not | 
yet been difcovered. It may perhaps be ge- 1 
nerally diffufed in the fyftem, and exhaled ^ 
into the feveral cavities and cellular texture ^ 
of the body; and therefore, being taken | 
up by the abforbents, may difcover itfelf j 
cfpecially in the lymphatic fyftem. I 

however, will hardly account for its being 
more confined to that fyftem, than happen® 
in the cafe of many other acrimonies which 
may be fuppofed to be as generally diflhfed. 

In 
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In fliort, its appearance in particular con- 
ftitutions, and at a particular period of life,' 
and even its being a hereditary difeafcj 
which fo frequently depends upon thd 
tranfmiffion of a peculiar conftitution, are 
all of them circumftances which lead me 
to conclude, upon the whole, that this dif- 
eafe depends upon a peculiar conftitution of 
the lymphatic fyjiem, 

MDCCII. 

It feems proper to obferve here, that 
the fcrophula does not appear to be a con¬ 
tagious difeafe; at leaf! I have known many 
inftances of found children having had 
frequent and clofe intercourfe with fcro- 
phulous children without being infedled 
■^ith the difeafe. This certainly ftiows, 
that in this difeafe the peculiar acrimony 
of it is not exhaled from the furface of the 
I^ody, but that it depends efpecially upon 
a peculiar conftitution of the fyftem. 

MDCCLII. , 
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MDCCLII. 

Several authors have fuppofed the fcro^ I 
phula to have been derived from the ve- ' 
nereal difeafe; but upon no juft grounds 1 
that I can perceive. In very many inftances, 
there can hardly be any fufpicion of the 
parents producing this difeafe having been 
imbued with fiphylis, or with any fiphyli- 
tic taint; and I have known feveral exam¬ 
ples of parents conveying fiphylis to their 
offspring, in whom, however, no fcrophii- 
lous fymptoms at any time afterwards 
appeared. Further, the fymptoms of the 
two difeafes are very different; and the 
difference of their natures appears particu¬ 
larly from hence, that while mercury 
commonly and readily cures the fiphylis* 
it does no fervice in fcrophula, and very 
often rather aggravates the difeafe. 
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MDCLIII. 

For the cure of fcropliuta, we have not 
yet learned any pracflice, that is certainly 
or even generally fuccefsfal. 

The remedy which feems to be the moft 
fuccefsful, and which our pradlitioners 
efpecially trull to and employ, is the ufe of 
mineral waters; and indeed the walhing 
out, by means of thefe, the lymphatic fy- 
ftem, would feem to be a meafure promi- 
ling fuccefs: but in very many inllances of 
the ufe of thefe waters, I have not been well 
fatished that they had lliortened the dura¬ 
tion of the difeafe more than had often 
happened when no fuch remedy had been 
employed. 

MDCCLIV. 

With regard to the choice of the mine¬ 
ral waters moll fit for the purpofc, I can¬ 
not with any confidence give an opinion. 

Almoll 
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Almoft all kinds of mineral waters, j 
ther chalybeate, fulphureous, or faline- | 
have been employed for the cure of fcro- 
phula, and feemingly with equal fuccefs 
and reputation: a circumftance which leadg 
me to think, that, if they are ever fuccefs- 
ful, it is the elementary water, that is the 
thief part of the temedy. 

Of late, fea-water has been efpecially 
recommended and employed; but after 
numerous trials^ I cannot yet difcover its' 
fuperior efficacy. 


MDCCLV. 

The other remedies propofed by pradlh 
tal writers are very numerous; but, upon 
that very account, I apprehend, they arc 
little tobetrufted; and as I cannot perceive 
any juft reafon for expecfting fuccefs froth 
them, I have very feldom employed thenrt. 

Of late, the Peruvian bark has been 
3 xmich 
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much recommended ; and as in fcropliu- 
lous perfons there are generally fome marks 
of laxity and flaccidity^ this tonic may 
poffibly be of fervice but in a great va^ 
riety of trials, I have never feen it produce 
any immediate cure of the difeafe. 

In feveral inftances, the leaves of colts¬ 
foot have appeared to me to be fuccefs- 
ful. I have ufed it frequently in a ftrong 
decodion, and even then with advantage ; 
but have found more benefit from the 
expreffed juice, when the plant could be 
had in fomewhat of a fucculent ft^te, 
foon after its firft appearance in the 
fpring. 

MDCCLVI. 

I have alfo frequently employed the hem¬ 
lock, and have fometimes found it ufeful 
in difcuffing obftinate fwellings; but in 
this, it has alfo often difappointed me; and 

VoL. IV. B b I 
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I have not at any time obferved that it 
difpofed fcrophulous ulcers to heal. 

I cannot conclude the fubje<^l of inter- • | 
nal medicines without remarking, that I 1 
have never found, either mercury or anti- j 

mony, in any ihape, of ufe in this difeafej , 
and when any degree of a feverilh ftate | 

had come on, the ufe of mercury proved ) 

manifeftly hurtful. I 

MDCCLVII. 

Ill the progrefs of Icrophula, feveral 
external medicines are requifite. Several 
applications have been ufed for difcuffing 
the tumours upon their firfl coming on; 
but hitherto my own pradice, in thefe 
refpeds, has been attended with very 
little fuccefs. The folution of faccharum 
faturni has feemed to be ufeful ; but 
it has more frequently failed: and I 
have had no better fuccefs with the fpi- 

ritus- 
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ritus Mindereri. Fomentations of every 
kind have been frequently found to do 
harm; and poultices feem only to hurry on 
a fuppuration.. I am doubtful if this lad 
be ever prajflifed with advantage; for fcro- 
phulous tumours fometimes fpontaneoufly 
difappear, but never after any degree of 
inflammation has come upon them j and 
therefore poultices, which commonly in¬ 
duce inflammation, prevent that difcuf- 
fion of tumours, which might otherwife 
have happened. 

Even when fcrophulous tumours have 
advanced towards fuppuration, I am un¬ 
willing to haften the fpontaneous opening, 
orto make it by the lancet, becaufe I appre¬ 
hend the fcrophulous matter is liable to be 
rendered more acrid by communication 
with the air, and to become more eroding 
and fpreading than when in its inclofed 
ftate. 


Bb 2 
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The management of fcrophulous ulcers ' 
has, fo far as I know, been as little fuc- 
cefsful as that of the tumours. Efcha-. i 
rotic preparations, of either mercury or j 
copper, have been fometimes ufeful in j 
bringing on a proper fuppuration, and i 
thereby difpofing the ulcer to heal; but | 
they have feldom fucceeded, and more 
commonly they have caufed the ulcer to I 
fpread more. The efcharotic from which j 
I have received mod benefit is burnt alum; ' 

and a portion of that mixed with a mild j 
ointment, has been as ufeful an application , 
as any I have tried. The application, how- j 
ever, that I have found mod ferviceable, 
and very univerfally admiflible, is that of 
linen cloths wetted with cold water, and 
frequently changed when they are becoming 
dry, it being inconvenient to let them be 
glued to the fore. They are therefore to 

be 
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be changed frequently during the day; and 
a cloth fpread with a mild ointment or 
plafter may be applied for the night. In 
this pradlice I have fometimes employed 
fea-water; but generally it proved too ir¬ 
ritating ; and neither that nor any mine¬ 
ral water has appeared to be of more fer- 
vice than common water. 

MDCCLIX. 

To conclude what I have to oJBTer upon 
the cure of fcrophula, I mull obferve, that 
cold bathing feems to have been of more 
benefit than any other remedy that I have 
had occafion to fee employed. 


B 3 
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CHAP II. 


Of SiPHYnSi OR THE Venereae Disease. 


MDCCLX 

A FTER praflitioners have had fo 
much experience in treating this 
difeafe, and after fo m^ny books have been 
publifhed upon the fubjedl, it does notfeem 
neceffary, or even proper, for me to attempt 
any full treatife concerning it; and I fliall 
therefore confine myfelf to fuch general 
remarks, as may fcrve to illuflrate fome 
parts of the pathology or of the pracflice. 

MDCCLXh 
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MDCCLXI. 

It is fufficiently probable, that, an¬ 
ciently, in certain parts of Afia, where 
the leprofy prevailed, and in Europe after 
that difeafe had been introduced into 
it, a difeafe of the genitals, refembling 
that which now commonly arifes from 
fiphylis, had frequently appeared; but it 
is equally probable, that a new difeafe, 
and what we at prefent term Siphylisy 
was firft brought into Europe about the 
end of the fifteenth century; and that the 
diftemper now fo frequently occurring, 
has been very entirely derived from that 
which was imported from America at thq 
period mentioned. 

MDCLXir. 

This difeafe, at leaft in its principal 
circumfiances, never arifes in any perfon 
B b 4 but; 
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but from fome communication with a | 
perfon already affeded with it. It is moft | 
commonly contraded in confequence of 
coition with an infeded perfon; but in I 
what manner the infedion is communh 
cated, is not clearly explained, I am per- ^ 
fuaded, that in coition, it is communicated j 
without there being any open ulcer either j 
in the perfon communicating or in the per^ 
fon receiving the infedion; but in all other 
cafes, I believe it is never communicated 
in any other way than by a contad of ul¬ 
cer, either in the perfon communicating or 
in the perfon receiving the infedion. 

MDCCLXIlb 

As it thus arifes from the contad of par* 
ticular parts, fo it alwc^ys appears firft in 
the neighbourhood of the parts, to which 
the infeding matter had been immediately 
applied; and therefore, as moft common^' 

J? '1 

I 
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ly contra6led by coition, it generally ap¬ 
pears fir ft in the genitals. 

MDCCLXIV. 

After its firft appearance in particular 
parts, more efpecially when thefe are the ge¬ 
nitals of either fex, its eifetfts for fome time 
feem to be confined to thefe parts; and in¬ 
deed, in many cafes, never extends further. 
In other cafes, however, the infedling mat¬ 
ter pafles from the parts firft affecfted, and 
from, the genitals therefore, into the blood- 
velfels; and being there difFufed, produces 
diforders in many other parts of the body. 

From this view of the circumftances, 
phyficians have very properly diftinguiftied 
the different ftates of the difeafe, according 
as they are local or are more univerfal. To 
the former, they have adapted appella¬ 
tions fuited to the rjianner in which the 
4ifeafe appears ; and to the other the gene¬ 
ral 
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ral affe6lion, they have almoft totally con¬ 
fined the appellations of Siphylu^ Lues Fe- 
nerea^ or Pox. In the remarks I am now 
to offer, I fliall begin with conlidering the 
local affedion. 

MDCCLXV. 

This local affedion appears chiefly in 
the form of gonorrhoea or chancre. 

The phenomena of gonorrhoea either up¬ 
on its firft corning on or in its after progrefs, 
or the fymptoms of ardor urinae, chordee, 
or others attending it, it is not neceflary 
for me to defcribe. I fhall only here 
ferve, that the chief circumftance to he 
taken notice of, is the inflamed date of the 
nrethra, which I take to be infeparable 
ifom the difeafe. 


MDCCLXVI. 
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MDCCLXVI. 

In thefe well-known circumClances, the 
gonorrhaa continues for a time longer or 
Ihorter, according to the conftitution of the 
patient; it ufually remaining longeft in the 
molt vigorousand robuft, or according to 
the patient’s regimenj and the care taken to 
relieve or cure the difeale. In many cafes, 
if by a proper regimen the irfitation of 
the inflamed ftate is carefully avoided, the 
gonorrhoea fpontaneoufly ceafes, the fympr 
toms of inflammation gradually abating, 
the matter difcharged becoming of a thick¬ 
er and more vifcid confiftence, as well as of 
a whiter colour; till at length, the flow of 
it ceafes altogether; and whether it be thus 
cured fpontaneoufly, or by art, the dif- 
eafe often exifts without communicating 
any infe 61 :ion to the other parts of the 
body. 

MDCCLXVII. 
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MDCCLXVII. j 

In other cafes, however, the difeafe having 1 

been negleded, or by an improper regimen , 
aggravated, it continues with all its fymp- ' 
toms for a long time; and produces va- | 
rious other diforders in the genital parts, 
which, as commonly taken notice of by 
authors, need not be defcribed here. I 
lhall only obferve, that the inflammation ’ 
of the urethra, which at firfl: feems to be 
feated chiefly, or only, in its anterior 
parts, is in fuch negledled and aggra¬ 
vated cafes fpread upwards along the ure¬ 
thra, even to the neck of the bladder. 

In thefe circumftances, a more confiderable 
inflammation is occafioned in certain parts | 
of the urethra; and confequently, fup- | 
puration and ulcer are produced, by which j 
the venereal poifon is fometimes cominu- | 
nicated to the fyftem, and gives rife to a 
general fiphyljs. 


MDCCLXVIII. 
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It was fome time ago a pretty general 
fuppofition, that the gonorrhoea depended 
always upon nlcers of the urethra, pro¬ 
ducing a difcharge of purulent matter; and 
fuch ulcers do indeed fometimes occur in 
the manner that has been juft now men¬ 
tioned. We are now aflured, however, from 
many diflecftions of perfons who had died 
when labouring under a gonorrhoea, that 
the difeafe may exift, and from many con- 
fiderations it is probable that it commonly 
does exift, without any ulceration of the 
urethra; fo that the difcharge which ap¬ 
pears, is entirely that of a vitiated mucus 
from the mucous follicles of the urethra. 

MDCGLXIX. 

Although moft of the fymptoms of go¬ 
norrhoea ftiould be removed, yet it often 

happens 
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happens that a mucous fluid continues to 
be difcharged from the urethra for a long 
time after; and fometimes for a great part 
of a perfon’s life. This difcharge is what 
is commonly called a Gleet, 

With refped to this, it is proper to ob- 
ferve, that in fome cafes, when it is certain 
that the matter difcharged contains no ve¬ 
nereal poifon, the matter may, and often 
does put on that puriform appearance, and 
that yellow and greenifli colour, which ap¬ 
pears in the difcharge at the beginning and 
during the courfe of a virulent gonorrhoea. 
Thele appearances in the matter of a gleet 
which before had been of a lefs coloured 
kind, have frequently given occafiori to 
fuppofe that a frefh infedion had been 
received; but I am certain that fuch ap¬ 
pearances may be brought on by, per¬ 
haps, various other caufes : and particu¬ 
larly, by intemperance in venery and 
drinking concurring together. I believe, 
1 indeed, 
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Indeed, that this feldom happens to any 
but thofe who had before frequently la-* 
boured under a virulent gonorrhoea, and 
have more or lefs of gleet remaining with 
them: but t muft alfo obferve, that in per- 
fons who at no period of their life had ever 
laboured under a virulent gonorrhoea, or 
any other fyraptom of fiphylitic alFedlion, 
I have met with inftances of difcharges 
from the urethra refembling thofe of a vi- 
ralent gonorrhoea. 

The purpofe of thefe obfervations is, to 
fuggeft to praditioners what I have not 
found them always aware of, that in per- 
fons labouring under a gleet, fuch a re¬ 
turn of the appearances of a virulent go¬ 
norrhoea may happen without any new 
infedion having been received, and confe- 
quently' not requiring the treatment which 
a new infedion might perhaps demand. 
When in the cure of gonorrhoea it was the 
pradice to employ purgatives very fre¬ 
quently. 



quently, and fometimes thofe of the draftid | 
kind, I have known the gleet, or fpurious I 
gonorrhoea, by fuch a pradice much in* I 
creafed, and long continued, and the pa- ! 
tient’s conftitution very much hurt. Nay^ 
in order more certainly further to pre¬ 
vent miftakes, it is to be obferved, that ! 
the fpurious gonorrhoea, is fometimes at- ' 
tended with heat of urine, and fome de- | 
gree of inflammation; but thefe fymptoms 
are feldom confiderable, and, merely by 
the affiftance of a cool regimen, commonly 
difappear in a few days. 

■ 

MDCCLXX. 

With refped to the cure of a virulent 
gonorrhoea, I have only to remark, that 
if it be true, as I have mentioned above, j 
that the difeafe will often, under a pro- 
per regimen, be fpontaneoufly cured; j 

that the whole of the virulent matter j 
may be thus entirely difcharged without | 

the ' 
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the affiftance of arc; ic would feem 
that there is nothing required of prac - 
titioners, but to moderate and remove 
that inflammation 'which continues the 
difeafe, and occafions all the troublefome 
fyinptoms that ever attend it. The foie 
bufinefs therefore of our art in the cure 
of gonorrhoeaj is to take off the inflam¬ 
mation accompanying it: and this I think 
may commonly be done, by avoiding ex- 
ercife, by uflng a low and cool diet, by 
abftaining entirely from fermented and 
fpirituous liquorSj and by caking plenti¬ 
fully of mild diluent drinks. 

MDCCLXXr. 

The heat of urine, which is fo trouble¬ 
fome in this difeafe, as it arifes from the 
increafed fenfibility of the urethra in its in¬ 
flamed flate; fo, on the other hand, the ir¬ 
ritation of the urine has the effe6l of in- 
VoL. IV. C c creafing 
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creafirig the inflammation, and is there¬ 
fore to be removed as foon as poflible. 
This can be done moft effednally by ta¬ 
king in a large quantity of mild watery 
liquors. Demulcents may be employed; 
but unlefs they be accompanied with a 
large quantity of water, they 'will have 
little effedl. Nitre has been commonly 
employed as a fuppofed refrigerant; but, 
from much obfervation, I am convinced, 
that in a fmall quantity it is ufelefs, and 
in a large quantity certainly hurtful; and, 
for this reafon, that every faline matter 
pafling with the urine generally gives 
fome irritation to the urethra. To pre¬ 
vent the irritation of the urethra arifing 
from its increafed fenfibility, the injec¬ 
tion of mucilage or of mild oil into it has 
been pradlifed; but I have feldom found 
this of much ferviee. 


MDCCLXXII. 
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MDGCLXXIL 

in gonorrhoea, as coftivenefs may be 
hurtful, both by an irritation of the fy- 
ftem in general, and of the urethra in par¬ 
ticular, as this is occafioned always by the 
voiding of hardened faeces ; fo coftivenefs is 
to be carefully avoided or removed; and the 
frequent ufe of large glyfters of water and 
oil, I have found of remarkable benefit in 
this difeafe. If glyfters, howeverj do not 
entirely obviate coftivenefs, it will be ne- 
ceflary to give laxatives by the mouth; 
which, however, fhould be of the mildeft 
kind, and fliould do no more than keep 
the belly regular and a little loofe, without 
much purging. 

The pradice of frequent purging, 
which was formerly fo much in ufe, and 
is not yet entirely laid afide, has always 
appeared to me to be generally fuper- ^ 
fluous, and often very hurtful. Even 
C c 2 what 
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what are fiippofed to be cooling purga- j 
tives, fuch as Glauber’s fait, foluble tartar, 1 
and cryftals of tartar, in fo far as any part | 
of them pafs by urine, they, in the fame ^ 
manner as we have faid of nitre, may be 
hurtful; and fo far as they produce very | 
liquid ftools,, the matter of which is ge- | 

nerally acrid, they irritate the redum, and 1 

confequently the urethra. This laft ef¬ 
fect, however, the acrid, and in any de¬ 
gree draftic purgatives, more certainly pro¬ 
duce. 

'l 

' MDCCLXXIII. j 

In cafes of gonorrhoea attended with 
violent inflammation, blood-letting may 
be of fervice; and in the cafe of perfons 
of a robuft and vigorous habit, in whom 
the difeafe is commonly the rnofl violent, 
blood-letting may be very properly em* 
ployed. As general bleedings, however, 

when 
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when there is no phlogiftic diathelis in 
the fyftem, have little elFe6l in removing 
topical inflammation; fo in gonorrhoea, 
when the inflammation is confiderable, 
topical bleeding applied to the urethra by 
leeches, is generally more efFednal in re-f 
Jieving the inflammation. 

MDCCLXXIV. 

When there is any phymofls attending a 
gonorrhoea, emollient fomentations applied 
to the whole penis are often of fervice. In 
fuch cafes it is neceflary, and in all others 
ufefiil, to keep the penis laid up to the 
belly, when the patient either walks about 
or is fitting. 

MDCCLXXV. 

Upon occafion of frequent priapifm and 
chordee, it has been found ufeful to. ap- 
C c 3 ply 
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ply to the whole of the penis a poultice of j 
crumb of bread moiftened with a ftrong | 
folution of fugar of lead. I have, how- | 
ever, been often difappointed in this prac¬ 
tice, perhaps by the poultice keeping the 
penis too warm, and thereby exciting the 
very fymptoms I wiflied to prevent. 
Whether lotions of the external urethra, 
with a folution of the fugar of lead, might 
be ufeful in this cafe, I have not properly 
tried. 

MDCCLXXVI. 

With refpe( 5 l to the ufe of injedions, fo 
frequently employed in gonorrhoea, I am 
perfuaded, that the early ufe of aftringent 
injedions is pernicious; not by occafion- 
ing a fiphylis, as has been commonly ima¬ 
gined ; but by increafing and giving occa- 
fioii to all the confequences of the inflam¬ 
mation, particularly to the very trouble- 

fome 
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fomc fymptom of fwelled tefticles. When, 
however, the difeafe has continued for 
fome time, and the inflammatory fymp- 
toms have very much abated, I am of opi¬ 
nion, that by injedlions of moderate aftrin- 
gency, or at leafl of this gradually increa- 
fed, an end may be fooner put to the dif¬ 
eafe than would otherwife have happened; 
and that a gleet, fo readily occurring, may 
be generally prevented. 

MDCCLXXVII. 

Befides the ufe of aflringent inje(51;ions, 
it has been common enough to employ 
thofe of a mercurial kind. With refpe(5t 
to thefe, although I am convinced that 
the infedion producing gonorrhoea, and 
that producing chancres and fiphylis, are 
one and the fame; yet I apprehend, that 
in gonorrhoea mercury cannot be of ufe 
by correding the virulence of the infec- 
C c 4 tion j 
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tion; and therefore that it is not uni-- 
verfally neceffary in this difeafe. I am 
perfuaded, however, that mercury ap¬ 
plied to the internal furface of the ure- . ^ 

thra, may be of ufe in promoting the 1 

more full and free difeharge of virulent | 

matter from the mucous glands of it. 1 
Upon this fuppohtion, I have frequently ' 
employed mercurial injections; and, as I 
judge, with advantage; thofe injedions 
often bringing on fuch a Hate of the 
conliftence and colour of the matter dif- I 
charged, as we know ufually to pre¬ 
cede its fpontaneous ceafmg. I avoid 
thefe injedlions, however, in recent cafes, 
or while much inflammation is ftill pre- 
fent; but when that inflammation has 
fomewhat abated, and the difeharge not- 
withftanding flill continues in a virulent 
form, I employ mercurial injedlions freely. 

I employ thofe only that contain mercury 
entirely in a liquid form, and avoid thofe 

which 
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which may depofite an acrid powder in 
the urethra. That which I have found moil 
ufeful is a folution of the corrofive fubli- 
mate in water; fb much diluted as not to 
occafion any violent fmarting, but not fb 
much diluted as to give no fmarting at all. 
It is fcarce neccffary to add, that when there 
is reafon to fufpefl there are ulcerations al¬ 
ready formed in the urethra, mercurial in- 
je6lions are not only proper, but the only 
^ffedtual remedy that can be employed, 

MDCCLXXVIII. 

With regard to the cure of gonorrhoea, I 
have only one other remark to offer. As 
moft of the fymptoms arife from the irri¬ 
tation of a flimulus applied, the effeds of 
this irritation may be often leffened by di- 
minifhing the irritability of the fyftem; 
^nd it is well known, that the moft certain 
paeans of accomplifhing this isby .employ- 
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ing opium. For that reafon I confider the | 
pradice both of applying opium diredly | 
to the urethra, and of exhibiting it by the 1 
month, to be extremely ufeful in moft cafes J 
of gonorrhoea. 

MDCCLXXIX. ' 

After thus offering fome remarks with I 
refped to gonorrhoea in general, I might 1 
proceed to confider particularly the vari- | 
ous fymptoms which fo frequently attend 
it; but it does not feem neceflary for 
me to attempt this after the late publica¬ 
tions of Dr Foart Simmons, and of Dr 
Schwediauer, who have treated the fubjed 
fo fully, and with fo much difcernment 
and fkill, 

MDCCLXXX. 

The other form of the local affeclion of 
fiphylis, 
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fiphylis, is that of chancre. The ordinary- 
appearance of this I need not defcribe, it 
having been already fo -often done. Of 
the few remarks I have to offer, the firft 
is, that I believe chancres never appear 
in any degree without immediately com¬ 
municating to the blood more or lefs of 
the venereal poifon; for I have conftantly, 
whenever chancres had appeared, found, 
that unlefs mercury was immediately 
given internally, fome fymptoms of a ge¬ 
neral fiphylis did certainly come on af¬ 
terwards ; and though the internal ufe of 
mercury fhould prevent any fuch appear¬ 
ance, it is ftill to be prefumed that the 
poifon had been communicated, becaufe 
mercury could a<5l upon it in no other 
manner than as diffufed in the fluids. 

MDCCLXXXI. 

It has been a queftion among pra(5li- 

tioners, 
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tioners, upon the fubjedl of chancres, Whe-i 
ther they may be immediately healed up 
by applications made to the chancres, or if 
they fhould be left open for fome time 
without any fuch application? It has been 
fuppofed, that the fudden healing up of 
chancres might immediately force into the 
blood a poifon, which might have been 
excluded by being difeharged from the' 
chancre. This, however, is a fuppofition 
that is very doubtful; and, upon the other 
hand,I am certain, that the longer a chancre 
is kept open, the more poifon it perhaps ge¬ 
nerates, and certainly fupplies it more co- 
pioufly to the blood. And although the 
above-mentioned fuppofition were true, it 
will be of little confequence, if the internal 
ufe of mercury, which I judge neceffary 
in every cafe of chancre, be immediately 
employed. I have often feen very trouble¬ 
some confequences follow from allowing 
chancres to remain unhealed j and the 
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fymptoms of general fiphylis have always 
feemed to me to be more confiderable and 
violent in proportion as chancres had been 
fulFered to remain longer unhealed. They 
fhould always, therefore, be healed as foon 
as poffible; and that, by the only very 
effedual means, the application of mer¬ 
curials to the chancre itfelf. Thofe that 
are recent, and have not yet formed any 
confiderable ulcer, may often be healed by 
the common mercurial ointment; but the 
moft powerful means of healing them has 
appeared to me, to be the application of 
red precipitate in a dry powder. 

MDCCLXXXII. 

When, in confequence of chancres, or 
of the other circumftances above men¬ 
tioned, by which it may happen, the ve¬ 
nereal poifon has been communicated to 
the blood, it produces many different 

fymp- 
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fymptoms in different parts of the body^ 
not neceflary to be enumerated and de- 
fcribed here, that having been already 
done by' many authors with great accu¬ 
racy. 

MDCCLXXXIII. 

Whenever any of thofe fymptoms do 
in any degree appear, or as foon as it is 
known that the circumftances which give 
occafion to the communication of the ve¬ 
nereal poifon have taken place, I hold the 
internal ufe of mercury to be immediately 
neceflary ; and I am well perfuaded, that 
mercury employed without delay, and in 
fufEcient quantity, will pretty certainly 
prevent the fymptoms which would other- 
wife have foon appeared, or will remove 
thofe that may have already difcovered 
themfelves. In both cafes, it will fecure 

the 
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the perfon from any future confequences 
of fiphylis from that infedion. 

MDCCLXXXIV. 

This advice for the early and full ufe of 
mercury, I take to be the moft important 
that can be given with refped to the ve¬ 
nereal difeafe: And although I muft admit 
that the virulence of the poifon, may be 
greater in one cafe than in another; and 
even that one conftitution may be more 
favourable than another, to the violence of 
the difeafe; yet I am thoroughly convin¬ 
ced, that moft of the inftances which have 
occurred of the violence and obftinacy of 
fiphylis have been owing very entirely to the 
negled of the early application of mercury. 

MDCCLXXXV. 

Whatever other remedies of fiphylis may 

be 
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be known, or may hereafter be found oiit^ 
I cannot pretend to determine; but I am 
well perfuaded, that in moft cafes mer¬ 
cury properly employed will prove a very 
certain and effedual remedy. With re* 
fpe(5l to others that have been propofed, 
I lhall offer this remark only, that I 
have found the decodlion of themezereon 
contribute to the healing of ulcers whick 
feemed to have refifted the power of mer* 
cury. 

MDCCLXXXVI. 

With regard to the many and various 
preparations of mercury, I do not think 
it neceffary to give any enumeration of 
them herej as they are commonly very 
well known, and have been lately well 
enumerated by Dr Schwediauer. The 
choice of them feems to be for the moft 
part a matter of indifference j as 1 believe 

-2 cur^s 
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fciires have been, and flill may be, effeded 
by many different preparations, if properly 
adminiflered. The proper adrhiniftration 
feems to conlift, in the choofing thofe 
preparations which are the lead ready to 
run off by flool; and therefore the appli¬ 
cations externally by unation, are in many 
cafes the moll convenient, 'idly^ In em¬ 
ploying the undlion, or in giving a pre¬ 
paration of mercury ' internally, in fuch 
quantity as may fhow its fenfible effeds in 
the mouth. And, thirdly without carry¬ 
ing thefe effeds to a greater length, in the 
continuing the employment of mercury for 
feveral weeks, or till the fymptoms of the 
difeafe fhall have for fome time entirely 
difappeared. I fay nothing of the regi¬ 
men proper and neceffary for patients du- 
ting the employment of mercury, becaufe 
I prefume it to be very well known. 

VoL. tv. D d mdcclxxxvtt: 
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MDCCLXXXVII. j 


Amongft the other preparations of mer* 
curyy 1 believe the corrofive fublimate has 
often been employed with advantage; but 
I believe aifo, that it requires being con^ 
tinned for a longer time than is neeeffary 
in the employment of other preparations 
in the manner above propofed; andlfuf- 
pe6l it' has often failed in making a cure, 
becaufe employed while perfons were at the 
lame time expofed to the free air. 


MDCCLXXXVIII. 

tJpon thefe points, and others relative 
to the adminiflration of mercury, and the 
cure of this difeafe, I might offer fome par¬ 
ticular remarks; but 1 believe they are ge¬ 
nerally underftood; and it is enough fov 
me to fay here, that if praditioners will 
attend, and patients will fubmit, to the 
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general rules given above, they will feldom 
fail of obtaining a certain and fpeedy cure 
of the difeafe* 


D 4 2 
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CHAP. III. 


Of scurvy. 


MDCCLXXXIX. 

‘Tp HIS difeafe appears fo frequently, 
and the efFe6;s of it are fo often fa¬ 
tal, in fle'ets and armies, that it has very 
properly engaged the particular attention 
of phyficians. It; is indeed furprifing, that 
it had not fooner attraiSIed the efpeeial no¬ 
tice both of flatefmen and phyficians, fo 
as to have produced thofe meafures and 
regulations that might prevent the havock 

which 
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which it fo often occafions. Within thefe 
laft fifty years, however, it has been fo 
much attended to and ftudiedj’that we 
might Fuppofe every circumftance -relat’iiig' 
to it fb fully and exadlly afcertained, as to- 
render all further • labour upon 'the fub- 
jed fuperfluous. -'! This perhaps may be 
true;' but it appears to me, that there are 
flill feveral circumftances regarding the 
difeafe not agreed upon among phyficians, 
as well’ as different opinions formed, fbme 
of which may have a bad effed upon the 
pradice: and this feems to me to be fo much 
the cafe, that 1 hope I fhall be excufed in 
endeavouring here to ftate the fads as they 
appear to m,e from the befl authorities, and 
to offer remarks upon opinions which may 
influence the pradice in the prevention and 
cure of this difeafe. 


MDGCXa 
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With refped to the phenomena of thSi 
difeafe, they have npwibeen fo fully ■©b^, 
ferved, and fo accurately defcribed^ that; 
there is no longer any doubt in difeer-rting 
the difeafe when it is/prefent) or in di- 
llinguiftiing it from almofl every other 
ailment. In particular it feetns;now to.be 
fully determined, that there is one dife^ft 
only, intitled to the appellation of Sdtirvyj 
that it is the fanie tipon the land as hpdh 
the fea ; that it is the fame in all climates 
andfeafons, as depending every where upon 
nearly the fame caufes; and that it is not 
it all diverfjfied, eithef in its phenomena 
or its caufes, as had been imagined fome 
time ago. 

MDCCXCI. 

f 

The phenomena of fcurvy, therefore, 

are 
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are not to be! defcribed here, as it has beeh 
fo fully and accurately done elfewhere ; 
and I (hall only endeavour to afcertaiii 
thofe faiSs with; refpedl to the preven¬ 
tion and cure of th-e difeafe 'vv'hich feem 
not yet to be exa< 5 lly agreed upon. And, 
firft, with rerped to the antecedents that 
may be confidered as the remote caufes of 
the difeafe. 

MDCGXCII. 

The mod remarkable circumdance a- 
mongft. the antecedents of this difeafe is^ 
that'it has mod' ootomonly happened to 
men living very much on faked meats; 
and whether it ever arife in any other 
eirCumftances, is extremely doubtful; 
Thefe meats are often in a putrefcent 
date; and to the cirCumdance of the long 
Continued ufe of animal food in a putref¬ 
cent and fomewhat indigedible date, the 
D d 4 difeafe 
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difeafe has been efpecially attributed.- Whe-g 
ther the circurnftance .q£ Jthe meat’s'being 
faked, has a'ny:efFe.d in producing, thb dif¬ 
eafe, otherwife thaU by being rendered more 
indigeftible, is a queftiori.that rem'aiusMl 
in difpute.^.^ • : ! r:-: ■/ 

MDCCXCm.: ‘-’T.r.; 

It feems to me, that the fait concurs in 
producing the effedl j for there is hardly 
any inftance of the difeafe appearing unlefs 
where faked meats had be<^n employed, and 
fcar'cel^; nn example where the long conti¬ 
nued ufepf thefe did not produce it : behdes 
all which, the^e arfe-fomednftancgs/ !^here, 
by avoiding faked meatjs;,nr by dhjaihiflhng 
the proportion of thepn in diet, while other 
circumftances renaained much the fame, 
the difeafe .was prevented from' appearing. 
Further, if it may be admitted as an argur 
ment upon this fubjed, I fhall hereafter en¬ 
deavour 
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de^vovir to iliow, that the large ufe of faftr 
has a tendency to aggravate, and incr.eafe 
the proximate eanfe of feurvy. 

-^-^DCCXCIV. ^ 

,;:It mull, however, be allowed, that the 
principal circurnftanGe in caufing fcurvy, 
is the living very much and very long 
upon anim^^ food, efpecially when In -zi 
putrefcent ftate ; and the dear proof of this 
jSj that a quantity of frelh vegetable food 
will always certainly prevent the difeafe.’ 

MDCCXCV. 

While it has been held,, that, in thofe 
circumftances in which fcurvy is produ¬ 
ced, the animal food employed was efpc- 
cially hurtful by its being of difficult di-f 
geftion, this opinion has been attempted to 
hp confirmed, by obferving, that the reft of 

the 
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the food employed lii the fame clrcumftan- 
ces was alfo of difficult digeftion. This is 
fuppofed to be efpecially the cafe of unfer^ 
merited farinacea which fo commonly makes 
a part of the fea-diet: but I apprehend this 
opinion to be very ill founded; for the un- 
fhrmented fatinacea, whkh are in a great 
pfoportion the food of infants, of womenj 
arid of the greater part of ruankind, can 
hardly be fuppofed to be food of difficult 
digeftion : and with rCfpe^l to the produc*^ 
tioU of fcurvy, there are fadls which ffioWj 
that unfermented farinacea, employed in 
large proportion, have had a confiderable 
effed in preventing the difeafe. 

MDCCXCVL 

It has been imagined, that a certain im¬ 
pregnation of the air upon the fea had an 
cffedl in producing fcurvy. But it is al¬ 
together improbable; for the only im- 

preg- 
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pregnatlons which could be fufpe£led, are 
thofe of inflammable or mephitic air ; and 
i&i& now well known^ that thefe-inipf%- 
jiations ate itiu^h In ihe ait -iiftoti the 
fea than in that upon the knd • befide^,’ 
there ate ntlierwife many i)r'0'ol& of the fa- 
Mbrity nf the ka-air. tf, theref6rei'‘'iea-- 
air have ahy effedl in prodncing- fcdfvy^ 
\i mufl; be by Its fenfible qualities of'cbld. 
M moiflure. 

mdccxcvii. 

That cold has an effecl in favouring 
the produeiibn of fcurvy, is rUanifefl: from, 
hence, that the difeafe is more frequent 
and more confiderable in cold than in’ 
warm climates and feafons; and that even 
warm cloathing has a confiderable effedl 
in preventing it. 


MDCCXCVIII. 
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Moifture it^ay in general have an effect 
in favouring the produdion of fcufvy, 
where that of the atmofpho.re in whicl) 
men are placed is very confiderable: bat 
the ordinary moifture of the fea-air is far 
from being fuch. Probably it is never 
confiderable, except in the cafe of unufual 
rains ; and even then, it is perhaps by 
the application of moifture to the bodies 
of men in damp cloathing only that it 
has any fliare in the produdion of fcurvy. 
At the fame time, I believe there is no 
inftance of either cold or moifture pro-* 
ducing fcurvy, without the concurrence 
of the faulty fea diet, 

MDCCXCIX, 

Under thofe circumftances which pro^ 
duce fcurvy, it commonly feems to occur 
moft readily in the perfons who are the 
' leaft 
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lead exercifed; and it is therefore probable^ 
that confinement and want of exercife may- 
have a great fliare in producing the dif- 
eafe. 

MDCCC. 

It appears that weaknefs, in whatever 
manner occafioned, is favourable to the 
production of fcurvy. It is therefore pro¬ 
bable, that unufual labour and fatigue 
may often have fome fhare in bringing it 
on; and upon the fame account, it is pro¬ 
bable, that fadnefs and defpondency may 
induce a weaknefs of the circulation; and 
be thereby, as has been remarked, favour¬ 
able to the production of fcurvy. 

MDCCCI. 

It has alfo been obferved, that perfons 
negligent in keeping their Ildn clean by 
wafiiing and change of cloathing, are more 

liable 
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Rable tbaa others to be affetfled widi 
{finwy. • • 

MDCCCIL 

Several of thef? caiifes, now mention¬ 
ed, concurring together, feem to produce 
fcurvy"; but there is no proper evidence 
that any one of them alone will produce it, 
or that all the others uniting together will 
do it, without the particular concurrence 
of the fea diet. Alongfl: with this, how¬ 
ever, feveral of the other circumftances 
mentioned, have a great effedl in produ¬ 
cing it fooner, and in a more confiderable 
degree, than would otherwife have hap¬ 
pened from the diet alone. 

MDCCCIII. 

From this view of the remote caufes, 
it will readily appear tliat the preven- 
J tiofl 
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tion of the difeafe may in fome mea-^ 
fure depend upon the avoiding of thofe 
circumftances which we have enumerated 
as contributing to bring on the difeafe 
foonef than it would otherwife come on. 
At the fame time, the only effe^ual means 
will be, by avoiding the diet of faked 
meats; at leak by leffening the propor¬ 
tion of thefe, and ufmg meat preferved 
otherwife than by fait; by ufing in diet 
any kind of efculent vegetable matter that 
can be obtained; and efpeciaily by ufing 
vegetable matters the mod difpofed to a- 
cefcency, fuch as malt; and by drinking 
a large quantity of pure water. 

MDCCCIV. 

The cure of fcurvy feems now to be 
very well afcertained; and when the ne- 
celfary means can be obtained, the difeafe 
is commonly removed very quickly. The 

chief 
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chief means is a food of frefli and fuccti- 
lent vegetables, and thofe almoft of any 
kind that are at all efculent. Thofe moft 
immediately effedlual are the acid fruits, 
andj as being of the fame nature, all fort 
of fermented liquor. • 

MDCCCV.- 

The plants named alkalefcent^ fuch as 
thofe of the garlic tribe and of the tetrady^ 
namiaj, are alfo particularly ufeful in the 
cure of this difeafe; for, notwithftanding 
their appellation, they in the firft part of 
their fermentation undergo an acefcency, 
and feem to contain a great deal of ace- 
fcent matter. At the fame time, they have 
generally in their compofition an acrid 
matter that readily pafles by urine, pro¬ 
bably by perfpiration j and, by promoting 
both excretions, are ufeful in the difeafe* 
It is probable, that fome plants of the co¬ 
niferous 
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ftiferous tribe, fuch as the fpruce fir, and 
others pofTefled of a diuretic power, maj^ 
likewife be of fome ufe. 

MDCCGVI. 

. It is fufhclently probable, that milk of 
every kind, and particularly its produ(5lions 
whey and butter-milk, may prove a cure 
of this difeafe. 

MDCCCVIL 

it has been common in this difeafe to 
employ the foffil acids ; but the^e is rea- 
fon to doubt if they be of any fervice, and 
it is certain they are not effedtual remedies^ 
They can hardly be thrown in^ in fuch 
quantity as to be ufeful antifeptics; and as 
they do not feem to enter into the compo- 
lition of the animal fluids, and probably 
pafs off unchanged by the excretions, fo 
VoL. IV. E e they 
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they can do little in changing the ftate 
of the fluids. 

MDCCCVIII. 

The great debility which conftantly 
attends fcurvy^ has naturally led phyfi- 
cians to employ tonic and ftrengthen- 
ing medicines^ particularly the Peruvian 
bark; but the efficacy of it feems to me 
very doubtful. It is furprifing how foon 
the ufe of a vegetable diet reftores the 
ftrength of fcorbutic perfons ; which 
feems to fhow that the preceding debility 
had depended upon the ftate of the fluids; 
and confequently till the found ftate of thefe 
can be reftoredy no tonic remedy can have 
much effedt: but as the Peruvian bark 
has little power in changing the ftate of 
the fluids, fo it can have little effed ia 
fcurvy. 
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MDCCCIX. 

I fliall conclude my obfervations upon 
ihe medicines employed in fcurvy, with 
remarking, that the ufe of mercury is al¬ 
ways manifeftly hurtful. 

MDCCCX. 

After having obferved that both the pre¬ 
vention and cure of this difeafe are now 
very well known, it may feem unneceffary 
to enter into much difcuffion concerning 
its proximate cauie: but as fuch difcuf- 
fions can hardly be avoided, and as falfe 
opinions may in fome meafure corrupt 
the pradlice, I fhall venture to fugged; 
here what appears to me moft probable 
tipon the fubjeid. 

E e 2 MDCCCXI. 
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MDCCCXr. 

Notwithftanding what has been aflert- 
ed by fome eminent perfons, I truft to the 
concurring teftimony of the moft part of 
the authors upon the fubjedt, that in fcur- 
vy, the fluids fufler a eonfiderable change. 

From thefe authors we learn, that in 
the blood' drawn from the veins of per- 
fons labouring under the fcurvy, the 
crafTamentum is different both in colour 
and confiftenee from what it is in healthy 
perfons; and that at the fame time the 
ferum is commonly changed both in co¬ 
lour and tafte. The excretions alfo, in 
fcorbutic perfons, fhow a change in the 
flate of the fluids. The breath is fetid j 
the urine is always high-coldured, and 
more acrid than ufual; and if that acrid 
exfudation from the feet, which Dr Hulme 
takes notice of, happens efpecially in fcor¬ 
butic perfons, it will be a remarkable 

proof 
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proof to the fame purpofe.. But however 
this may be, there is evidence enough that 
in fcurvy the natural ftate of the fluids is 
confiderably changed. Further, I appre¬ 
hend it may be confidently prefumed from 
this, that the difeafe is brought on by a 
particular nourifhment introduced into 
the body, and is as certainly cured by the 
taking in of a different diet. In the latter 
cafe, the diet ufed has no other evident 
operation, than that of giving a particular 
ftate and condition to the fluids. 

MDCCCXII. 

Prefuming, therefore, that the difeafe 
depends upon a particular condition of 
the fluids of the body, the next fubjedl of 
inquiry is. What that condition may be ? 

With this view, I muft obferve, that the 
animal oeconomy has a Angular power of 
changing acefcent aliments, in fuch a 
E e 3 man- 
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manner, as to render them much more 
difpofed to putrefaction; and although, iu 
a living ftate, they hardly ever proceed 
to an actually putrid ftate; yet in man, 
'whofe aliment is of a mixed kind, it is 
pretty certain, that if he were to live en¬ 
tirely upon animal food, without a fre¬ 
quent fupply of vegetable aliment, his 
fluids would advance further towards pu¬ 
trefaction than is confiftent with health. 
This advance towards putrefaCtion feems 
to confift in the production and evolution 
of a faline matter which did not appear 
in the vegetable aliment, and could not be 
produced or evolved in it, but by carrying 
on its fermentation to a putrefaCtive ftate. 
That this faline ftate, is conftantly in fome 
meafure produced and evolved by the ani¬ 
mal procefs, appears from this, that certain 
excretion? of faline matter are conftantly 
pfiade from the human body, and are there¬ 
fore prefumed neceftary to its health. 

prpip^ 
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From all this, it may be readily uri'^ 
^erftood, how the continual ufe of ani? 
mal food, efpecially when already in a pu~ 
trefcent ftate, without a mixt,ure of vegCT 
table, may have the effedt of carrying the 
animal procefs too far, and particularly 
of producing arid evolving ^ larger pror 
portion of faline matter. That fuch a 
preternatural quantity of faline matter 
does exift in the blood of fcorbutic per- 
fons, appears from the ftate of the fluids 
above-mentioned. It will be a confirma¬ 
tion of all this to obferve, that every in- 
^rruption of perfpiration, that is, the re¬ 
tention of faline matter, contributes to the 
produdlion of fcurvy ; and this interrup¬ 
tion is efpecially owing to the application 
of cold, or to whatever elfe weakens the 
force of the circulation, fuch as the negledl 
or want of exercife, fatigue, and defpon- 
dency of the mind. It deferves indeed to 
be remarked here, that one of the firfteffe^s. 

E c 4 9^ 
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of the fcurvy once induced, is very foon 
to occafion a great debility of the fyftem^ 
which occafions of courfe a more rapid 
progrefs of the difeafe. How the Hate of 
the fluids may induce fuch debility is not 
well underflood; but that it does depend 
upon fuch a flate of the fluids, is rendered 
fufficiently prefumable from what has been 
faid above with regard to both the caufes 
and the cure of fcurvy. 

MDCCCXIII. 

It is pofTible, that this debility may 
have a great fhare in producing feveral of 
the phenomena of fcurvy • but a preter'- 
naturally faline, and confequently diffolved 
flate of the blood, will account for them 
with more probability; and I do not think 
it necefhiry to perfons who are at all accu- 
flomed to reafon upon the animal oecono- 
my, to explain this matter more fully^ 1 

have 
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have only to add, that if my opinion in fup- 
pofing the proximate caufe of fcurvy to be 
a preternaturally faline ftate of the blood 
be at all founded, it will be fofhciently ob¬ 
vious, that the throwing into the body along 
with the aliment an unufual quantity of 
fait, may have a great fhare in producing 
the difeafe. Even fuppoling fuch fait to 
fuffer no change in the animal body, the 
effedl of it may be confiderable; and this 
will be rendered ftill more probable, if it 
may be prefumed, that all neutral falts, 
confiding of a fixed alkali, are changed in 
the animal body into an ammoniacal fait; 
which I apprehend to be that efpecially 
prevailing in fcurvy. If I be at all right in 
concluding, that meats, from being faked, 
contribute to the production of fcurvy, it 
will readily appear, how dangerous it may 
be, to admit the conclufion from another 
theory, that they are perfectly innocent. 


MDCCCXIV. 
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MDCCCXIV. I 

Having thus endeavoured to explain 
what relates to the cure of fcurvy in ge- i 
neral, I judge it proper to leave to other i 
authors, what relates to the management | 
pf thofe fymptoms, which require a parth I 
cular treatment. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. I¥. 


Of JAUNpiGEo 


MDCCCXV. 

I Have here pafTed over feveral of the 
titles in my nofology, becaufe they are 
difeafes not of this Ifland. In thefe, there¬ 
fore, I have no experience j and without 
that, the compiling from other writers is 
always extremely fallacious. For thefe rea- 
fons I omit them; and ftiall now only of¬ 
fer fome remarks upon the fubje<ft of jaun- 

i^ipe, 
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dice, the laft in order that I can pofTibly 
introduce into my courfe of Ledures. 

MDCCCXVL 

The jaundice confifts in a yellow co¬ 
lour of the fkin over the whole body, and 
particularly of the adnata of the eyes. 
This yellow colour may occur from diffe¬ 
rent caufes: but in the jaundice, hereafter 
to be more exadlly charadlerifed, I judge it 
to depend upon a quantity of bile prefent 
in the mafs of blood; and which, thrown 
out upon the furface, gives its own proper 
colour to the Ikin and eyes. 

MDCCCXVII. 

That the difeafe depends upon this, we 
know particularly and certainly from the 
caufes by which it is produced. In order 
to explain thefe, I muft obferve, that bile 

does 
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does not exift in its proper form in the mafs 
of blood, and cannot appear in this form 
till it has paffed the fecretory organ of the 
liver. The bile therefore cannot appear in 
the mafs of blood, or upon the furface of 
the body, that is, produce jaundice from 
any interruption of its fecretion; and ac¬ 
cordingly, if jaundice does appear, it mufl: 
be in confequence of the bile, after it had 
been fecerned, being again taken into the 
blood-veflels. 

This may happen in two ways; ei¬ 
ther by an interruption of its excretion, 
that is, of its paffage into the duodenum, 
which by accumulating it in the biliary 
veffels, may give occafion to its pafling 
again into the blood-veffels; or it may 
pafs into thefe, by its being abforbed from 
the alimentary canal when it happens to 
be accumulated there in an unufual quan¬ 
tity. How far the latter caufe can take 
place, or in what circumftances it does 


occur, 
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occur, I cannot clearly afcertain, andi 
apprehend that jaundice is feldom produ¬ 
ced in that manner. 

MDCCCXVIII. ! 

i 

The former caufe of flopped excretion ^ 
may be underftood more clearly ; and we J 
have very certain proof of its being the or- j 
dinary, and indeed almoft the uni verfal caufe i 
of this difeafe. Upon this fubjedt it will be 
obvious, that the interrupted excretion of 
the bile muft depend upon an obftrudlion 
of the du5lus communis choledochus; the moft 
common caufe of which is a biliary con¬ 
cretion formed in the gall-bladder, anci 
from thence fallen down into the dudlus 
communis, it being at the fame time of fuch 
a fize as not to pafs readily through that 
dudl into the duodenum. This dudl may 
likewife be obflrudled by a fpafmodic con- 
ftridlion affedling it; and fuch fpafm may 

happen? 
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liappen, either in the dud itfelf, which we 
fuppofe to be contradile; or in the duo¬ 
denum preffitig the fides of the dud clofe 
together j or, laftly, the dud may be ob^ 
ftruded by a tumour comprefling it, and 
that ariiing either in the coats of the dud 
itfelf, or in any of the neighbouring parts 
that are, or may come to bCj contiguous 
to it. 

MDCCCXIX. 

When fuch obftrudion happens, the 
fecreted bile muft be accumulated in the 
biliary duds j and from thence it may 
either be abforbed and carried by the lym* 
phatics into the blood-veflfels, or it may 
regurgitate in the duds themfelves, and 
pafs from them diredly into the afcending 
Cava. In either way, it comes to be dif* 
fufed in the mafs of blood; and from 
thence may pafs by every exhalant veflel, 
and produce the difeafe in queftion. 

MDCCGXX* 
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MDCCCXX. 

I have thus Ihortly explained the ordU 
nary produdlion of jaundice : but it muft 
be obferved further, that it is at all times 
accompanied with certain other fymptomsj 
fuchas a whitenefs of the/lf^•^J^^/^’^«^, which 
we readily account for from the abfenceof 
bile in the inteftines ; and generally, alfo, 
with a certain confidence of the fseces, the 
caufe of which it is not fo eafy to explain. 
The difeafe is always accompanied alfo 
with urine of a yellow colour, or at lead 
with urine that tinges a linen cloth with a 
yellow colour. Thefe are condantly at-' 
tending fymptoms; and though not al¬ 
ways, yet there is commonly a pain felt 
in the epigadrium, correfponding, as we 
fuppofe, to the feat of the dudlus com¬ 
munis. This pain is often accompa* 
nied with vomiting; and even when 
the pain is not confiderable, a vomiting 

foine- 
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Ibmedmes occurs. In fome cafes, when 
the pain is conhderable, the pulfe becomes 
frequent, full, and hard, and fome other 
fymptQms of pyrexia appear. 

MDCGCXXI. 

When t|ie jaundice is occalioned by tu^ 
ttiours of the neighbouring parts compref- 
fing the biliary du(5l, I believe the dife^fe 
can very feldom be cur^d. That fuch 
is the caufe of jaundice, may with fpme 
probability be fuppofed, when it has 
come on in Confequence of other dif- 
eafes which had fubfifled long before, 
and more efpecially fuch as had been at¬ 
tended with fymptoms of obftru(5led vif- 
cera. Even when the jaundice has i\ib- 
fifted long without any intermilfion, and 
without any pain in the epigaftrium, an 
external compreffion is to be fufpeded. 

V 01 ..IV. Ff MDCCCXXIL 
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In fuch circumftances, I confider the | 
difcafe as incurable; and it is almoft only j 
when the difeafe is occafioned by biliary i 
concretions obftrudling the biliary dudl, | 
that we may commonly exped relief, and 1 
that our art may contribute to the ob- | 
taining it. Such cafes may be generally I 
known, by the difeafe frequently difap- 
pearing and returning again; by our find¬ 
ing, after the former accident, biliary con¬ 
cretions amongfl the faeces; and by the 
difeafe being frequently accompanied with 
pain of the epigaftrium, and with vomi-i 
tings arifing from fuch pain. 

MDCCCXXIII. 

Ip: thefe cafes, we know of no; certain 
and immediate, means of expeding the 
paffage of the biliary concretipps. This 

is 
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is generally a work of time, depending 
upon the gradual dilatation of the biliary 
du6l; and it is furpriiing to obferve, from 
the fize of the ftones which fometimes 
pafs through, what dilatation the du(5l 
will admit of. It proceeds, howevetj 
fafter or flower upon different occafions; 
and therefore the jaundice, after a various 
duration, often ceafes fuddenly and fpon- 
taneoufly. It is this which has given rife 
to the belief, that the jaundice has been 
cured by fuch a number and fuch a variety 
of different remedies. Many of thefe, 
however, are perfedlly inert, and many 
others of them fuch as cannot be fuppo* 
fed to have any effe(51: inexpeding the paf- 
fage of a biliary concretion. I fliall here, 
therefore, take no notice of the numerous 
remedies of jaundice mentioned by the 
writers- on the Materia Medica, or even of 
thofe to be found in practical authors; 
but jhall confine myfelf to the mention of 
F f 2 thofe 
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thofe that may with probability be fuppo- 
fed to favour the palTage of the concretion, 
or rerpove the obflacles to it which may 
occur. 

MDCCCXXIV. 

In the treatment of this difeafe, it is, 
in the firft place, to be attended to, that 
as the diflention of the biliary du6l, by a 
hard mafs that does not eafily pafs through 
it, may excite inflammation there; fo in 
perfons of tolerable vigour, blood-letting 
rnay be ap ufeful precaution; and when 
much pain, together with any degree of 
pyrexia, occurs, it becomes an abfolutely 
neceflary remedy. In fome inflances of 
jaundice accompanied with thefe fymp' 
toms, I have found the blood drawn co¬ 
vered with an inflamrnatory cruft as thick 
as in cafes of pneumonia. 


DMCCCXXV. 
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MDCCCXXV. 

There is no means of pufhing forward 
a biliary concretion that is more probable 
than the adlion of vomiting ; which, by 
comprefTing the whole abdominal vifcera, 
and particularly the full and diftended 
gall-bladder and biliary veflels, may con¬ 
tribute, fometimes gently enough, to the 
dilatation of the biliary du6l. Accordingly 
vomiting has often been found ufeful for 
this purpofe : but at the fame time it is pof- 
fible, that the force exerted in the a( 51 ; of 
vomiting may be too violent, and there¬ 
fore gentle vomits ought only to be em¬ 
ployed. And either when, by the long 
continuance of the jaundice, it may be fuf- 
pe6led that the fize of the concretion then 
palling is large ; or more efpecially when 
pain attending the difeafe gives apprehen- 
fion of inflammation, it may be prudent 
to avoid vomiting altogether. 

F f 3 MDCCCXXVI. 
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It has been ufual in the jaundice to ern^ 
ploy purgatives; and it is poflible that the 
adion of the inteftines may excite the ac^ 
tion of the biliary dudls, and thus favour 
the expulfion of the biliary concretion: 
but this, 1 think, cannot be of much effed; 
and the attempting it by the frequent ufe 
of purgatives, may otherwife hurt the pa-^ 
tient. For this reafon, 1 apprehend that 
purgatives can never be proper, excej ting 
when there is a flow and bound belly. 

MDCCCXXVII. 

As the relaxation of the jflcin contributes 
to relax the whole fyftem, and particularly 
to relieve the. conftridiop of fubjacenc 
parts ; fo, when the jaundice is attended 
with pain, fomentations of the epigaftrium 
may be of fervicc, 


MDCCCYW^ 
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MDCCCXXVIIL 

As the folids of the living body are 
very flexible and yielding; fo it is pro¬ 
bable, that biliary concretions would in 
many cafes find the biliary du( 5 l readily 
admit of fuch dilatation as fo render their 
paflage through it eafy, were it not that 
the diftention occafions a preternatural 
'fpafmodic contradlion of the parts below. 
Upon this account, opium is often of great 
benefit in jaundice; and the benefit re- 
fulting from its ufe, proves fufiiciently the 
truth of the theory upon which the ufing 
of it has been founded, 

MDCCCXXIX. 

It were much to be wifhed, that a fol- 
vent of biliary concretions, which might 
be applied to them in the gall-bladder, or 
biliary du^s, was difcovered: but none 
Ff4 ; fuchj 
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fuch, fo far as I know, has yet been found; 
and the employment of foap in this dif- 
cafe, I confider as a frivolous attempt. 
Dr White of York has found a folvent of 
biliary concretions when thefe are out of 
the body; but there is not the leaft pro¬ 
bability, that it could reach them while 
lodged within. 
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Abscesses and Ulcers, the caufes oftheir dif¬ 
ferent ftates, 2^4 

Acids employed in fever, 134 

Acids refrigerant in fever, 134 


Action of the heart and arteries, how increafed 
for preventing the recurrence of the paroxyfms 


of intermitting fever, 230 

Adynamije, 1171 

Amenorrhoea, 995 

from retention, 996 

when occurring, 998 

fymptoms of, 999 


Ame« 
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Ame'norrhoea, from retention, caufes of, 1000—2 
cure of, 1002—6 

from fuppreflion, ppg 

when occurring, 1008 
fyihptomsoT, 1010 
caufes of, 1008—9 
cure of, 1011—12 


Amentia, 1598 

Anasarca, 1668 

the charadler of, 1668 

phenomena of, 1668—73 

cure of, 1674—96 


diftinguifhedfromLeucophlegmatia, 1669 
St Anthony’s fire. See Erythema. 
Antimonial emetics, employed \n fevers, 181 

their different kinds, 181. 

the adminiftration of 


them in fevers. 

183—6 

Antiphlogistic regimen. 

129 

how conduced. 

130 

when employed in 

in- 

termittent fever, 

234 

Antispasmodics, employed in fevers^ 

1525 

Aphtha, 

733 

Apoplexy, > 

1094 

diflinguifhed from palfy 

1094 

diftinguffhcd from fyncope, 

1094 


ApO' 
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^.POPLEXY, predifporient caufcs ofj ■ - 1095. 

* exciting caufes of, . 1098—1115—16 

proximate caufe. of,, 1100—21 

SEROSA, proximate cauCe of, -U 1,4 
' , prognqftic, ; II22—23 

; frequently ending in hemi¬ 
plegia, 1122 

prevention of, ; 1124 

whether fanguine or ferous, ftimu- , * 

lants hurtful in iti 1136—37 

from powers that deftroy the mobi¬ 
lity of the nervous power, 1138 

cure of, 1131—9 

Apyrexia, 24 

Ascites, 1709 

chara£l:er of, 1709 

its various feat, 1710—ii 

the phenomena of, 1712—13 


its particular feat difficultly afeer- 


tained. 

1714 

the cure of. 

1715—17 


1373 

phenomena of. 

1375 

exciting caufes of. 

1381 

proximate caufe of, ' . 

1384 

diftinguiffied from other kinds of 

d^fpnoeaj 

1385 


Ast^hma, 
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AsTHMA,fometImesoccafion8phthifi8pulmonalis,i3Sg 
frequently ends in hydrothorax 1385 
feldom entirely cured, 

Astringents employed in intermittent fevers, 231 
joined with aromatics, employed in 
intermittent fevers, 231 

joined with bittters, employed in 
intermittent fevers, 231 

Atrabilis, 1029 

Atrophia ab alvi fluxu, 1607 

debilium, 1606 

inanitorum, 1607 

infantilis, i6oj 

laftantium, 1605 

lateralis, i6o6-—n 


a ptyalifma, 

rachitica, 

fenilis. 

Aura epileptpca. 


Bitters employed in intermittent fevers, 231 

joined with aftringents, employed in 
termittents, 231 

Bli- 
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Blistering, its efFe£l;s, 189—197 

its mode of operation in the cure 
of fevers, 190—94 

when to be employed in fevers, ^95 
where to be applied in fevers, 196 
Blood-letting, the employment of it in 
fevers, 138—143 

the circumftances diredling its ufe 
in fevers, 142 

the adminiftration of it in fevers, 143 
when employed in intermittent 
fevers, 234 

C. 

Cachexies, charafler of the clafs, 1599 

Cachexy, the term, how applied by authors, i 6 co 
Calculus renalis, 429 

Calx nitrata antimonii, its ufe in fe- 


vers. 

183—1% 

Canine madness. 

15^5 

the cure of,. 

1525—1527 

Cardialgia, 

1427 

Carditis, 

383 

of the chronic kind, 

383 

Carus, 

L 094 

Cataphora, 

*094 

Catarrh, 

1046 


Ca- 
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Catarrh, preuifpofition to, 

ro' 4 ) 

fymptoms of, 

1048 

remote caufes of, 

1047 

proximate caufe of* 

1057 

' cure of, 

lodj; 

produces phthlfis. 

105$ 

pafles into pneumonia, 

1954 

produces a peripneumonia notha, 1056 

CONTAGIOUS, 

1062 

Gatarrhus suffocativus. 

376 

Chancre, method of treating, 

1781 

CklCKEN-pOX, 

631 

how diftingulfhed from fmalI-pox,632 

Chincough, 

1402 

contagidds,' 

1401 

tjo I , fj.gq'^trt'rl'y'actompanied with fetr^r, 1410 

' phenomena, • ^ -. - 

1404 

progno'ftic in,' ' ' ’ 

i4d 

cure of. 

■ -1414 

G'eTlorosis, < ‘ 

'998 

ClJoLERAi ■ 

1453 

' fymptoms of. 

" 145^-5^ 

^ remote caufes of. 

' 1458—^0 

proximate‘caufe of^‘' ' 

145,4 

c 

cure of, 

1462—64 

tfllOREA, 
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phenomena of. 
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Chorea, cure of 
Chronic weaknefs, 

COELIACA, 

Cold, its operations, 
abfolute, 
relative, 

its general efFedlson the human body, 90—91 
its morbid elFe£ls, 9^ 

moderates the violence of readfionin fever, 133 
its tonic power, how to be employed in 


fevers. 


Cold drink, an ufeful tonic in fevers. 

206 

the. limitation of its ufe in 

fevers, 207 

air applied in fevers, , ‘ 

2 Ct8 

water applied to the furface of the body 

in fevers, ’ . 

2©5-+-a'd9 

Colic, y 

*435 

fymptoms of. 

*435—38 

proximate caufe of, > 

*439 

cure of, ! 

Devonlhire. See of PoitoUf 


©f Poitou, ^ 


cure of. 

1452 

Coma, - 

1094 

Gomata, 

1093 

Cdntacions, , 

78 

their fuppofeJ variety, 

79 

Con- 
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ASS 


*354 
I ipi 
*493 


89 
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Convulsions, 

*253 

Corpulency, 

t 62 i 

Cynanche, 

300 

maligna, 

3II 

PAROTIDEA, 

332 

PHARYNGEA, 

331 

TONSILLARIS, 

301 

TRACHEALIS, 

318 

as afFe£ling infants, 

322--29 

the cure of it. 

330 

Cystitis, 

43 t 

D. 

Days, critical, in fevers, 

107—124 

non-critical,. 

113 

Death, the caufes of, in general, 

100 

the direft caufes of 

100 

the indireft caufes of 

10(3 

the caufes of in fever. 

lOl 

Debility in fevers, the fymptoms of, 

104 

how obviated. 

202 

Delirium in general, explained. 

1529—50 

in fever, of two kinds. 

45 

or insanity without fever, 

1550-57 

Diabetes, 

1504 

fymptoms oj, 

1504 —9 

DiA- 
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Diabetes, remote caufes of, i^o§ 

proximate caufe of, 1510—12 

cure of, 

jbl^.TA AQJTEA, 

Diarrhoea, 146^ 

diftinguiftied from dyfentery, 1466 
diftinguiftied from cholera, 1467 

proximate caufe of, 1468 

remote caufes of, 1471—93 

cure of, 1494—1503 

BiLiosA, 1480 

COLLIQJJATIVE, l$Ol 

MUCOSA, 1488 

Diathesis phlogistica, 62,^247 

how removed, -266 

t)iLUENTs, their ufe in fevers, 154—58 


Diseases, the diftinguifliing of them, how attained, 2 
the prevention of them, on what founded, 3 
the cure of them, on what founded, 4 


t)ROPSIES, 

in general, the caufe of them, 1646 

of the breaft. See Hydrothorax. 
of the lower belly. See Afeites. 
Dysentert, ^067 

contagious, I075 

remote caufes of, 1072 

proximate caufe of, J 077 

VoL. IV. G g Dy- 
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Dysentery, cure of, • 

1080 

ufe of mild cathartics to be fre¬ 


quently repeated in it. 

io8* 

rhubarb improper in it, 

1084 

Dysenteria alba, 

1070 

DysmenorrhoeA, 

1014 

Dyspepsia, 

1190 

remote caufes of. 

1198 

proximate caufe of, 

1193 

cure of. 

1201 

flatulence in it, cure of. 

1221 

heart-burn in it, cure of, 

1221 

pains of ftomach in it, cure of. 

1221 

vomiting in it, cure of. 

1221 

Dyspnoea, 

^3^5 

E. 


Effluvia, human. 

85 

from marihes. 

85 

Emaciations, 

1600 

caufes of. 

|6 o2 —18 

cure of. 

1619 

Emansio mensium. 

998 

Emetics, fuitcd to the cure of fevers. 

174 

their efFedls, 

,76-180 

a mean of removing fpafm. 

170 

the adminjftration of in fevers, 

17s 


Em 65 
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EMe’I'ics, their ufe in intermittent fevers, 
Emprosthotonos, 

230—33 

1267 

Enteritis, 


404 

phlegmonic or erythematic. 

404 

caufes of, 

407 

cure of. 

409 

Epilepsy, 

1282 

phenomena of. 

1283 

proximate caufe of, 

1284 

remote caufes of. 

1285 

predifponent caufes of, 

1310 

fympathic. 

1315 

cure of, 

1317 

idiopathic. 

1316 

cure of. 


Epistaxis, 

806 

the caufes of it, 

808 

the various circumftances of. 

807—18 

the management and cure of. 

1819—2p 

Erysipelas, 

274 

of the face. 

708 

fymptoms of. 

705—708 

prognofis of, 

706 

proximate caufe of. 

697 

cure of. 

708—11 

' phlegmonodes, in different parts 

of the body. 

712 

G g 2 

ErY" 
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Erysipelas, attending putrid fever, 

Erythema, 274 

Exanthemata, 

Exercise, ufeful in intermittent fevers, 

F. 

Fainting. See ii^r 

Fatuity, 1529 

Fear, a remote caufe of fever, 97 

Fever, 8 

ftriaiy fo called, the chara£ler of, 8 

phenomena of, 8—32 

remote caufes of are of a fedative na¬ 
ture, 36 

proximate caufe of, 33 

atony of the extreme veflels, a prin¬ 
cipal circumftance in the proximate 
caufe of it, 43—44 

fpafm, a principal part in the proxi¬ 
mate caufe of it, 40 

general dodlrine of, 4^ 

the caufes of death in it, rot 

the prognofis of, 99 

indications of cure in, 126 

differences of, 53 

Fever 
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Eever, continent, 2S 

continued, 27 

inflamnaatory, 67 

miliary. See Miliary Fever. 
nervous, 67 

bilious, 71 

fcarlet. See Scarlet Fever. 
putrid, 72 

named fynocha, 67 

fynochus, 69 

typhus, 67 

heftic, 74 

intermittent, the paroxyfms of, defcribed, 10 
the cold ftage of, 11 

the hot ftage of, n 

the fweating ftage of, 11 

of a tertian period, 25 

of a quartan period, 27 

of a quotidian period, 25 

caufed by marfti effluvia, 84 
bile not the caufe of it, 51 

cure of, 228 

its paroxyfms, how prevent¬ 
ed, 229 

attended with phlogiftic di- 
athefis, 234 

Q g 3 Fe- 
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Fever, intermittent, attended with congeftion in 

the abdominal vifcera, 234 

Remittent, 26 

Fluxes, without fever. See Projluyiay 
Fluor ALBus, Set Leucarrhaot 
Fomentation of the lower extremities, its 
ufe in fevers, I99 

Fomites of contagion, §2 

Functions intelleftual, diforders of, 1528—-29 

G. 

Gangrene of inflamed parts, the caufe of 255—56 

marks of the tendency to, 257 

marks of its having come on, 257 

Gastritis, 384 

phlegmonic, or erythematic, 385 

phlegmonic, the feat of, 385 

the fymptoms of, 386 

the caufes of, 387 

the cure of, 393—397 

erythematic, how difeovered, 400 

the feat of, 3^5 

the cure of, 4 °* 

Gastrodynia, 1427 

Gleet, 1769 

Gonorrhoea, 1765 

phenomena of, 1767—69 

Go. 
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Gonorrhoea, cure of, 

Gout, the charafter of, 

a hereditary difeafc, 
diftinguifhed from rheumatifm, 
predifponent caufes of, 
occafional caufes of, 
proximate caufe of, 
not a morbific matter, 

Regulart defcribed, 

pathology of, 
cure of, 

no effectual or fafe remedy yet 
found for the cure of it, 539 
medicines employed for it, 556 
whether it can be radically cured, 540 
treatment in the intervals of pa- 
roxyfms, 542 

treatment in the time of pa- 
roxyfms, 

regimen during the paroxyfms, 561 
external applications, how far 
fafe, 568—569 

blood-letting in the intervals of 
paroxyfms, 553 

-in the time of pa¬ 
roxyfms, 563 

coftivenefs hurtful, 559 

Gg4 Gout* 
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1770—78 

492 

500 

526 

493—500 

502—505 

527—533 

529 

506—518 

533 

537—573 
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Gout, Regular, laxatives to be employed, 

559 

effefts of alkalines, 

558 1 

efFe£ls of Portland powder 

' 557 1 

Irregular, 

518 1 

Atonic, 

574-579 

pathology of, 

534 I 

cure of. 

580—82 1 

Retrocedent, 

522 1 

pathology of, 

535 i 

cure of. 

580—582 

Mif^laccd, 

523 

pathology of. 

53^ 

curq of, 

583—584 

Tranflated, two particular cafes 

pf, S^S 

H. 


JI^MATEMES.IS, 

1017 

arterial and venous, 

1027 

from obfl;ru6led menftruation, 1020 
ffom fuppreflion of the hasmorr- 

hoidal flux, 

1025 

from comprelTion of the 

vafa 

brevia, by the fpleen. 

1027 

from obftrudion of the liver, 1028 

H^-maturia, 

1033 

idiopathic, improbable, 

io 33 r 34 
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hematuria, calculofa, 1037 

cure of, ' 103a 

violenta, 1039 

from fuppreffion of accuftomed 
dlfcharges, 1041 

putrida, 1043 

fpuria et lateritia, 1044 

Hemiplegia, 1140 

caufes of, 1141 

frequently 'occafioned by apo¬ 
plexy, 1122 

frequently alternates with apo¬ 
plexy, 1144 

cure of, 1152 

ftimulants, of ambiguous ufe in 
ftiraulants, external in, 1161 

Hemoptysis, 

nhe fymptoms of, 83S—840 

the caufes of, 760—63—830—83$ 

how diftinguilhed from other 
fpittiij^s of blood, 841—45: 

cure of, 846-7-52 

Hemorrhagia uteri, 966 

Hemqrrhagy, 

a£tive or paffive, ' 735 

charafter of, 73<» 

^rterial, 744 
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Hemorrhagy, venous, 

the caufes of the dIfFcrcnt fpe« 
cies appearing at different pe¬ 
riods of life, 7^0—72 

the general phenomena of, 738—43 
the remote caufes of, 774 


-whether to be attempted 

by art, 776—81 

prevention of the firft attacks, 
or of the recurrence of, 782—89, 

treatment of when prefent, 789—805 
fymptomatic, 1015 

Hjemorrhoides vesic«, 1042 

H^morrhois, 

external and internal, 925 

phenomena of, 925—31 

nature of the tumours, 932 

caufes of, 933—43 

acquire a connexion with the 
fyftem, 943“"44 

particularly with the ftomach, 94^ 
cure of, 947—65 

Hepatirrhoba, 1481 

Hepatitis, 412 

, 412 

Hepa- 


acute and chronic, 



I N D E X. 4^7 

Hepatitis, acute,the fymptonns of, 413—41 j 
combined with pneumo¬ 
nic inflammation, 4 i5 

remote caufes of it, 4i{> 

feat of, 418 

varigus exit of pus produced 
in, 421 

cure of, 422 

chronic, the feat of, 418 

how difcovered, 42 

Hooping-cough. Chincoughy 1402 

Horror, impreflion of, employed in intermittent 
fevers, 231 

Human effluvia, the caufe of fever, 8t 

body, its temperature, 88 

body has a power of generating heat, 88 
Hydrophobia, 1525 

Hydrothorax, i <597 

where feated, 1698 

fymptoms of, 1701—03 

often combined with uni- 

vcrfal dropfy, 1704 

proximate caufe of, 1^06 

cure of, 1707—08 

paracentefis in it, when 

proper, 1708 

1477 


Htpo- 


HypERCATHARSISj 



I N I) E X* 


Hypochondriasis, 

I22i 

phenomena of, 

1222 

diftinguifhed from dyfpepfia. 

122(5 

proximate caufe of. 

1230 

cure of. 

1232 

treatment of the mind in. 

1244 

Hysteria, 

1514 

fymptoms of. 

1515—16 

paroxyfm or fit defcribed, 

1515-16 

rarely appears in males. 

1517 

how diftinguilhed from hypo- 


chondriafis. 

1518—19 

proximate caufe of. 

1522 

analogy between and epilepfy. 

1523 

cure of, 

1524 

KbidinofUi 



Hysteric difeafe. ^CQHyfteria^ 


I. 


James’s powder, its ufc in fever^l 

1^3 

Jaundice, 

1815. 

caufes of. 

i8i6—21 

cure of. 

1823—29 

Icterus. See Jaundice. 


fUAc paffion. See//m. 



Ileus, 



1 N D £ 


iLEtrs, 

M 37 

Impetigines, 


'737 


charailer of the order, 

'737 

Indigestion. 

See Dyfpepjia. ■ 


Inflammation 

, the phenomena of, 

23 ? 


internal, the marks of. 

235- 


the .ftate of the blood in. 

237 


the proximate caufe of. 

239 


not depending upon a lentor 



of the blood, 

241 


fpafm the proximate caufe 



of, 243- 

-48 


terminated by refolution. 

249 


by fuppuration. 

250 


by gangrene. 

2?? 


by fcirrhus. 

258 


by effufion, 

259 


by blifters. 

260 


by exfudatlon, 

25 £ 


the remote caufes of. 

262 


the cure of in general. 

26^4 


by refolution. 

264 


when tending to 



fuppuration, 258 - 

- 7 ® 


when tending to 



gangrene, 

271 


In- 


3 



Inflammation, its general divifions, 
more ftridlly cutaneous, 
of the bladder. See C^itis. 
of the brain. See Phrenitis. 
of the heart. See Carditis. 
of the inteftihes. See Enteritis. 
of the kidneys. See Nephritis. 
of the liver. See Hepatitis. 
of the lungs. See Pneumonia. 
of thepericardium. See Pericarditis. 
of the peritoniEuni. See Peritonitis. 
of the fpleen. See Splenitis. 
of the ftomach. See Gafiritis. 
of the uterus, 

Insanity, 


caufcs of. 

1550-57 

of different fpecies. 


partial and general, difference of, 1575 

Intemperance in drinking, a 

remote caufe 

of fever. 

97 

Intermission of fever. 

24 

Interval of fever, 

24 

Intumescknti;e, 

1620 

charafter of the order> 

1620 


K. 

King’s evil. Sec Serophuk. 


274 


432 

1535 



i N D X. 

47 )t 

Xeccophlegmatia, 

1669 

iiEUCORRHOEA, 

985 

charafter of. 

985 

appearance of the matter difcharged 

in, 

987—992 

the caufes of. 

988 

the effeas of, 

990 

the cure of. 

‘993 

Lethargus, 

1094 

Lientery, 

i 4<59 

Looseness. See Diarrhoea^ 


Madness. See Mania. 


CANINE. See Canine. 


Mania, 

1558 

the fymptoms of. 

*558 

the remote caufes of. 

1559—61 

the treatment of. 

1562—74 

occurring in fanguine temperaments, 1576 

in fanguine temperaments. 

cure of, 1577 

Marcores, 

1600 

Marsh effluvia, a caufe of fever. 

84 

Measles, 

^33 

the fymptoms of. 

637—^642 

the nature of. 

644 

the cure of. 

645—650 

of a putrid kind. 

643 


Me- 
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Medicine, the inflitutions of. 

.. 4 ' 

Melaena, 

lot 7 

Melancholia, 

1575 

how diftinguiftied from hypo- 

chondriafis, 

1587-88 

the chara£ler of. 

1582—89 

^ the proximate caufe of, 


the treatment of, 

1592—97 

Melancholic temperamnet, 

1230 

Melancholy. See Melancholia. 


Menorrhagia, 

9<56 

adlive or paflive, . 

966 

when a difeafe, 

968-75 

effefts of, 

, -9 7 ^, 

I _ proximate caufe of, . 

' 977 

remote caufes,of. 

978 

• ' cure of, 

980 

Menses, immoderate flow of them, Menorrhagia* 

Metallic tonics,, employed in intermittent 

fevers. 

23,1 

SALTS,: refrigerant,, -v-jj-; 


Meteorismus, 

1633 

Miasmata, 

78 

Miliary FEVER, . .,_i. 


the general hiftory of, 

■714—71^ 

of two kipds, red and white, 7^^ 


Mi- 



index. 
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Miliary fever, white, the fymptotnsof, 

717—719 

the cure of. 

720 

Morbus coeliacus. 

1495 

MUCOSUS, 

1070 

NIGER, 

1029 

Nephritis, 

426 

the fymptoms of. 

426 

the remote catifes of. 

427 

the cure of. 

'430 

Nervous diseases. See Neurofes. 


NEUROSESj 

1090 


TRAL SALTS, diaphoretic in fevers, 159—161 


refrigerant in fevers, 

Nosology, Methodical, 2 

Obesity, when a difeafe, 

6neirodynia, ^598 

Ophthalmia, 27S 

membranarum,' 278 

its different degrees, 279—280 
its remote caufes, 280 

the cure of, 288—290 

tarfi, 278 

the cure of, 288—290 

6piates, employed in the Hot ftage of in¬ 
termittent fevers, 233 


in the interval of intermittent fevers, • 231; 
6 pisthoton 03 * See Tetanus. 

VoL. IV. H h 


Pal- 
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P* 

Palpitation of the heart, 

the phenomena of, 

the caufes of, 13^5 

the cure of, 1363 

Palst, 1140 

diftinguilhcd from apoplexy, 1094 

caufes of, 1141 

Paracentesis in afcites. When to be attempted, 1717 
in hydrothorax, when proper, 1708 

Paraphrenitis, 34J 

Paroxysm of intermittent fevers, the recur¬ 
rence, how to be prevented, 2^9 

Pemphigus, 732 

Pericarditis, 383 

Peripneumonia notha, 37^ 

fymptoms of, 379 

pathology of, 3^® 

the cure of, 381,382 

fome of the fymptotns explained, 35 ^^ 
Peripneumony, 342 

Peritonitis, 3^4 

Peruvian bark, not a fpecific, ^‘8 

its tonic power, 
when proper in fever, 
how moft effedlually employed, 



index. 


PkRDViAS BARK, the adminiftration of, ia in- 


termittent fevers. 

233 

the tonic chiefly emplbyed in inter*. 

mittent fevers. 

233 

Petechia, 

734 

PHLEGMASIiE, 

235 

Phlegmon, 

274 

Phrenitis, 

291 

the chara^ier of. 

293 

the remote caufes ofj 

294 

the cure ofj 

295—-29^ 

Phrensy. See Phfenitis. 


Physic, the practice of, how taught. 

I 

the theory of, how to be employed, 4 

Physconia, 

1718 

Phthisis pulmonalis, the general chara£ler of, 853 

always with an ulceration of the lungs, 855 

the pus coughed up, in how diftin- 

guilhed from mucus, 

85 <J 

accompanied with hedlic fever. 

SS 7 

the various caufes of it. 

863 

from hsemoptyfis. 

854 — 86 j 

from pneumonia. 

856 — 85 ^ 

from catarrh. 

00 

1 

0 

oa 

from afthma, 

875 

from tubercles, 

876—882 

H h a 

Phthi- 



INDEX. 


476 


Phthisis PtJLMONALis, from calcareous matter 

in the lungs, 884 

if contagious, 885 

from tubercles, fymptoms of, 889 

its different duration, 896 

/ the prognofis in, 897 

the cure of, 899—^924 

the treatment of, when ariGng from 


tubercles, 

the palliation <>f fymptoms, 


906—921 
922-924 


Plague, 


the general charadter of, 665 

phenomena of, 66j 

principal fymptoms of, 667 

proximate caufe of, 668 

prevention of, 670—685 

cure of, 686—695 

Pleurisy, 341 

Pleurosthotonos. See Tetanus. 

Pneumonia, or pneumonic inflammation, 334 
general fymptoms of, 335— 339 

feat of, 340—344 

prognofis of, 352—3<5® 

cure of, 361 

the management of blood-letting in 
the cure of, 362— 

the ufe of purgatives in, 37^ 

PneW' 
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Pneumonia, the ufe of emetics in, 

371 

the ufe of blifters in. 

372 

the means of promoting es 

:pe£tora- 

tion in, 

373 

the ufe of fweating in. 

374 

the ufe of opiates in. 

' 375 

PoLvsARciA, when a difeafe. 

1621 

cure of. 

1623^25 

Profluvia, 

104s 

charafter of the ckfs. 

1045 

Pulse, the ftate of the during the paroxyfm of an 

intermittent fever. 

12 

Purging, its ufe in continued feversj 

. 144 

intermittent fevers, 234 

Pus, how produced. 

250 

Putrescence of the ^uids in fever. 

the fymp- 

toms of. 

105. 

the tendency to in fever. 

how to he 

correfted. 

222—225 

Pylorus scirrhous. See Dyfpepfia 


Pyrexia, 

6 

charafter of the chfs. 

6 ^ 

orders of the clafs. 

7 

Pyrosis* 

1427 

fymptoms of 

H 3 ' 

proximate caufe of, 

1433 

remote caufes of. 

1432 

Hh 3 

Pv- 
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Pyrosis, cure of, 

Suecica of Sauvages, 

<^insy. See Cynanche> 

R- 

RaCHJTIS, 

its origin, 172Q 

remote caufes of, 1721—23 

phenomena of, 1724 

proximate caufe of, 1725—28 

cure of, 1^29—3^ 

Reaction of the fyftem 59 

violent in fever, fymptoms of, 103 

. violence of, how moderated, 127 

Refrigerants, the ufe of them in fever, 134 
Remedies, table of thofe employed in continued 
fevers, t 227 

Remission of fever, 26 

Resolution of inflammation, how produced, 249 
Respiration, the changes of, during the pa- 
roxyfm of an intermittent, *3 

Revolution, diurnal, in the human body, 55 
Rheumatism, acute or chronic, ^ 433 

AcutBy the remotc'caufes of, 43 ^i 

the proxirnatc caufc of, 455"^46® 

' Rhei^7 
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An 


Rheumatism, acutey the fymptoms of. 

439—447 

cure of. 

461-^470 

Chronlcy fymptoms of. 

450 

hoyr diftinguifhed from the acute, 45 r 

proximate caufe of, 

472 

cure of. 

473—476 

how diftinguifhed from gout. 
Rickets. See Rachitis* 

Rose. See Erythema. 

Rubefacients, the effeds of them. 

52(5 


s. 

Scarlet fever, 651 

the fymptomg of, 65^ 

different from cynanche maligna, 651—655 
the cure of, 657^—664 

ScROPHULA, I73S 

the phenomena of, 1738—1749 

proximate caufe of, 

not contagious, 1751 

not arifing from the lues venerea, 175a 
the cure of, I 7 S 3 —59 

mefenterkay 160 ^ 

SCURVT, 

remote caufes of, 1792—oz 

cure of, 1804—1809 

proximate caufe of, 14 

H b 4^ Sin A- 
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Sinapisms, the efFcfls of them, 

Skin, affeftions of. Sec Impetigines- 
Small-pox, general charafler of, 

fymptoms of the diftinfl: kind, 58^ 

of the confluent kind, 590 — 593 
general differences between di{lin£t 


and confluent, 

594 

caufes of thefe differences, 

595—600 

prognofis in. 

593 

cure of. 

601—630 

inoculation of. 

602 

the feveral praftices of 

which it confifts 

, 603 

the importance of the fe¬ 

veral praftices belong- 

ing to. 

604—615 

management of fmall-pox received by 

' infedioi^, 

616—630 

Soda, 

J427 

SpASM,internal, means of rcmovingin fevers,i52— 187 

the proximate caufe of inflamma- 

tion, 

243—248 

Spasmodic affcftions without fever. 

1251 

of the animal fundlions. 

i ;254 

of the vital functions. 

1355 

of the natural fundliani, 

1427. 

Sphacelus, 

255 


Sple« 


m 

587 
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Splenitis, 

Stimulants, when to be employed in fevers, 
their ufe in intermittent feveis. 
Stomach, its confent with theveflelsonthe fur- 
face of the body, 

SuDORiFics, arguments for their ufe in fe- 


425 

217 

230 

44 


ycfs, 1^2— 16 ’] 

againft their ufe in fevers, 164 

Suppuration of inflamed parts, the caufesof, 251 

the marks of a tendency to, 251 

formed, the marks of, 251 

Surface of the body, its confent with the fto- 

mach, 44 

Swellings, general. See Intumefcentia. 

^ adipofe, 1621 

flatulent, 1626 

watery. See Dropfies. 

Sweating, when hurtful in continued fevers, 


SyncopEj 


rules for the condudi of in continued 


fevers. 

168 

the ufe of in intermittent fevers, 230 

1171 

phenomena of. 

1171 

remote caufes of. 

1174—1178 

predifpofition to. 

1184 

4ure of. 

118^ 


Syn- 
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Syncope, dlftinguiflied from apoplexy, 
Synocha. Sec Fever. 

Synochus. See Fever. 

i »94 

Syphilis, 

176® 

originally from America, 

1761 

how propagated. 

,1762 

and gonorrhoea, how diftinguilhed, 

1764 

cure of. 

1783-88 

Tabes a hydrope. 

1609 

afanguifluxu, 

1608 

dorfalis, • 

1610 

glandularis, 

1606 

mefenterica. 

1606 

nutricum, 

1608 

rachialgia. 

1606 

fcrophulofa, 

j 6 o 6 

Tartar emetic, its ufe in fevers, 

185 

Tetanus, 

1257 

remote caufes pf, 

1268 

cure of. 

1270 

piffileum Barbadenfe, orBarbadoes tar In, 1280 

LATERALIS, 

1268 

Tonic medicines employed in continued fevers, 211 

intermittent fevers, 231 

Toothach, how far different from rheuma- 

tifm, 

477—48* 

fymptoms of, 

478 

Tooth- 
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483 

‘I'ooTHAGJSy pfedifpofition lo,‘' 

! 48 I 

•remote caufes of, . 

48 1—48 i 

projfimate caufe of, " 

, 483 

/ cure of, 

485-^49* 

fRIsMUS. See Tetanus. 

NASCENTiUM, 

1281 

Tussis. See Catarrh. 

Tympanites, the character of. 

1(527 

the diiFerent fpecies of, 

1628—30 

Anteftinalis, 

162^ 

enterQphyfodes, 

. 1628 

abdominalis. 

; 1628 

afciticuS, : 

1628 

• phenomena of. 

1632 

prpximaite caufe of, . , 

1635 — 36 

cure of, 

*637—44 

Typhus. See Fever. 

the fpecies of. 

70 


Vapours, or low fpirits. See Hypochondriajis^ 
Venereal disease. See Syphilis. 


Venery, €xcefs in, a remote caufe of fever, 97 

VESANIiE, 

in general, 1528 

Vis MEDICATRIX NATURiE, 38 

St Vitus’s dance. See Chorea. 

Vomiting OF BLOOD. Hamatemefis. 

effects of, in continued fevers, i 72 >-i 73 

' Vomit- 
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VoMiTiKe, theufe of in intermitting fevers, 230-3.4 

Vomiting of blood. See Hamatemejls. 

Urine, bloody. See Hamaturia. 

Urticaria, 

the hiftory and treatment of, 

W. 

Water-brash. See Pyrojis. 

Whites. See Leucorrhcea. 

Warm bathing, the effe£l:s of, in fever, 198 
the adminiftration of in fevers, 199 

the marks of the good effeffs, 200 

■yiTiNE the moft proper ftimulant in fevers, 218 
its convenient ufe in fevers, 219 

when hurtful or ufeful in fevers, 220 


THE END, 


f RiNTup Br Ii4CPAR^UH4R aup ELLIOT. 




